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Art.  I.  1.  Jxcjwrl  from  the  Seiect  Committee  on  Secondary  Punishments, 
Onirroil  i)y  the  House  of  Eoimnons  to  be  printed  ;  June,  H{32. 
Witli  Notes  and  Appendix  by  tlie  Coniniittee  of  the  SiK'iety  for 
the  ImpnoTinent  of  Prison  ])iscipline.  3vo.  pp.  30.  London, 
\VuV2. 

2.  'rh(in>shts  on  Secondary  Punishments^  in  a  Letter  to  Earl  Crey. 
Py  Hieliard  \\  hately,  1).!).,  Archbishop  (►f  Dublin.  To  which 
are  appended,  Two  Articles  on  Transportation  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  on  Secondary  Punishments;  and  some  Observations  on 
C(»lunization.  3vo.  pp.  204.  Price  "Js.  London,  1332. 

I  T  would  seem  to  be  tbc  dictate  of  sound  policy,  as  well  as  of 
*  justice, — a  princi])le  of  common  sense,  that  the  criminal  and 
the  unoircnding  victim  of  misfortune  should  not  be  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment.  Yet,  in  more  cases  than  one,  we  find  this 
rule  ])ractically  violated  by  our  social  institutions.  To  instance 
the  ]>unisbmcnt  of  tem])orary  im]>risonmcnt.  Of  the  numbers 
committed  to  ^aol  on  different  charges,  varying  from  the  smallest 
to  the  most  atrocious  offence,  tbc  pro])ortion  of  those  af^ainst 
whom  no  bills  are  found,  is  about  (tue  tenth  ;  of  those  who  arc 
acquitted,  nearly  n  pfth ;  so  that,  of  those  who  suffer  a  degrading 
and  demoralizing  im})risonment  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term, 
alHmt  three  in  ten,  or  not  quite  a  third,  are  legally  innocent;  and 
of  these,  a  large  proportion  actually  blameless.  This  is  exclusive 
of  vagrants  summarily  committed,  and  debtors,  whose  only  crime, 
in  a  large  proportion  of  instances,  is  poverty.  Again  :  there  is 
tlie  heavier  punishment  of  penal  bondage.  A  convict  is  sentenced 
to  be  dej)rived  of  his  freedom,  and  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  for 
some  aggravated  offence  against  society.  Ifut  what  is  the  crime 
of  the  creole  offspring  of  a  negress  in  one  of  our  West  India 
Colonies,  for  which  he  is  doomed  to  the  ])erpetual  loss  of  liberty, 
and  to  toil  in  the  ])lantations  under  the  fear  of  the  task-master’s 
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IekIi  ?  Would  it  not  Ik?  more  consonant  witli  justice,  to  give  the 
unoffending  slave  his  freedom,  and  s^nd  the  inmates  of  our  hulks 
to  work  out  their  time  in  the  sugar  colonies  ?  Once  more,  there 
is  a|)|K)inted  for  crimes  of  the  dcc|H*st  dye,  the  punishment  of 
trans]>ortation.  Tor  this,  the  ca])ital  sentence  is  often  commuted. 
Yet,  call  it  colonization,  and  the  self-same  punishment  is  continu¬ 
ally  being  inflicteil  upon  scarcely  less  reluctant,  hut  unoffending 
exiles,  with  this  only  difference;  that  the  convict  is  sent  to  run 
out  his  bold  career  under  the  fine  climate  of  Australia,  the  emi¬ 
grant  to  shiver  in  Canada. 

Of  all  secondary  punishments,  what  is  called  transportation 
would  seem  to  l)c  the  least  efficient  and  the  most  objectionable, 
since  its  effect  de|H‘nds  altogether  upon  the  previous  habits  and 
situation  of  the  convict;  and  in  proportion  as  he  deserves  punish¬ 
ment,  it  ceases  to  be  of  ])enal  efficacy.  ‘  Agricultural  labourers 
‘  with  families',  it  is  remarked  in  the  Report  before  us,  ‘  dread  it 
*  extremely  ;  while,  to  single  men,  to  mechanics  who  arc  sure  of 
‘  receiving  high  wages,  and  generally  to  all  those  who  feel  a  desire 
‘  of  change,  and  a  vague  expectation  of  pusfiing  their  fortunes,  it 
‘  a])pears  to  hold  out  no  terrors  whatever.'  To  the  great  hulk, 
therefore,  of  those  who  are  actually  transported,  the  ])unishmeni 
amounts  to  this;  that  ‘  they  are  carried  to  a  country  whose  climate 
‘  is  delightful,  ])roducing  in  profusion  all  the  necessaries  and  most 
‘of  the  luxuries  of  life; — that  they  have  a  certainty  of  mainte- 
‘  nance,  instead  of  an  uncertainty  ;  are  better  fed,  clothed,  and 
‘  lodged  than  (by  honest,  means)  they  ever  were  before ;  and  if 
‘  their  conduct  is  not  intolerably  bad,  are  permitted,  even  before 
‘  the  ex])iration  of  their  term,  to  become  settlers  on  a  fertile  farm, 
‘  which  w  ith  very  moderate  industry  they  may  transmit  as  a  sure 
‘  and  ])lentiful  provision  to  their  children.'  Archbishop  Whately 
may  In?  thought  to  have  here  painted  transportation  in  very 
glowing  colours ;  hut  the  correctness  of  the  statement  is  borne 
out  by  the  evidence  brought  Indore  the  Select  Committee.  The 
accounts  sent  home  from  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen'i 
Land  are  stated,  in  the  Report,  to  Ik?  so  favourable,  as  to  produce 
a  strong  im|)ression,  that  transportation  may  Ik?  considered  as  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  punishment. 

‘  From  the  structure  of  society  there,  these  objections  can  w'ith  diffi¬ 
culty  he  overcome.  The  labourers  are  so  scarce,  that  on  tlie  arrival  of 
a  coiivict-ship,  every  convict  not  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  eagerly  engaged  by  the  settlers,  who  arc  always  ready  to  take 
more  than  am  Im?  furnished  to  them.  As  the  object  of  a  settler,  in 
taking  a  convict  into  his  service,  is  to  improve  his  own  property,  wid 
benefit  himself,  without  reference  to  any  considerations  of  a  public 
nature,  instead  of  inflicting  any  punishment  on  him,  he  naturally 
endeavours  to  render  his  situation  as  little  irksome  as  possible.  Ample 
proof  will  be  found  in  the  former  part  of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  te 
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khew,  that,  the  sense  of  degnidatiou  once  overcome,  the  situation  of  the 
convict  assigned  to  a  w'ttlor  is  in  many  respects  prefendde  to  that  of 
the  agricultural  lab4)urer  in  this  country  ;  that  his  f(¥)d  is  more  abun¬ 
dant,  his  clothing  better,  and  that,  to  add  to  his  enjoyments,  he  hat 
the  advantage  of  a  fine  climate,  with  the  certainty,  if  he  conducts 
himself  with  propriety,  of  becoming  virtually  frin?  in  a  few  years,  by 
obtaining  a  Ticket  of  Leave.  If  the  conditimi  of  agricultural  labourers 
is  improved  by  transportation,  mechanics  find  themselves  still  more 
advantageously  situated  ;  the  demand  for  their  labour  is  so  great,  and 
its  remunenition  so  high,  as  to  render  it  easy  for  many  who  are  in  the 
service  of  Government  to  purchase  the  connivance  of  the  overseers 
(themselves  convicts),  by  which  they  find  means  of  sleeping  out  of  the 
Convict  Barracks,  and  of  working  after-hours  at  their  resirective 
trades  ;  and  many  others  are  allowed  to  do  so  as  a  reward  for  good 
behaviour.  Those  mechanics  who  are  assigned  to  settlers  have  still 
greater  facilities  for  indulgence,  as  their  masters  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  offer  them  very  advantageous  terms  and  privileges  wholly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  a  state  (»f  punishment,  with  a  view  to  4>btain,  in  return, 
the  full  value  of  their  labour.  They  are  consequently  enabled  to  lead 
a  life  of  comparative  ease,  with  few  of  the  restraints  befitting  a  state 
of  ))unishment,  and  quite  inconsistent  with  moral  improvement. 

*  Such  is,  generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  labourer  or 
mechanic,  while  undergoing  the  severe  part  of  his  sentence  ;  but  if  he 
Ml  conduct  himself  as  to  remain  in  the  service  of  one  master,  he  is 
allowed,  if  transported  for  seven  years,  a  Ticket  of  Leave  at  the  end 
of  four  years ;  if  for  fourteen  years,  at  the  end  4>f  six  years ;  and  if  for 
life,  at  tlie  end  of  eight  years.  The  acquisition  of  a  Ticket  of  Leave 
may  be  considered  us  one  step  towards  emancipation  ;  the  possessor  of 
it,  though  confined  to  a  particular  district,  ana  liable  to  lie  deprived 
of  it  for  misconduct,  is  allowed  to  work  on  his  own  account  ;  and  the 
high  rate  of  wages  turnishes  him  with  the  means  of  acquiring  capital, 
with  which  he  is  enabled,  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  to  set  up 
in  business  ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  instances  arc  not  unfrequent  of 
)>frsons  sent  out  originally  as  convicts  having  liecome  posses-sed  of  con¬ 
siderable  wealth.*  Report,  pp.  20,  27* 

There  is  this  further  evil  in  transportation,  noticed  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  as  peculiar  to  this  equivocal  punishment,  that 
when  a  convict  is  transported,  (the  execution  of  the  sentence 
l)eing  itself  uncertain,)  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  lots  that 
,  may  befall  him. 

'  He  may  live  either  in  the  town  or  in  the  country  ;  may  serve  the 
government  or  a  settler  ;  have  a  g(H>d  or  a  bad  master  ;  remain  poor  or 
grow  rich  ;  be  well  or  ill  treated ;  be  a  tutor  or  a  shejiherd  ;  a  govern- 
Dient  clerk  or  a  tavern  waiter  :  whence  it  arises,  that  every  one  selects 
the  condition  which  is  most  agreeable  to  himself,  and  expects  to  meet 
with  that  particular  destination:  any  case  of  hardship  which  may  come 
to  his  ears,  he  sets  down  as  a  lamentable  accident  for  the  unhappy 
kutferer,  who  is  much  to  be  pitied  for  his  misfortune ;  but  he  never 
thinks  of  applying  it  to  his  own  case.  The  banker's  clerk,  or  the 
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l^oiultui  ihiof,  exiH'Cts  to  l>e  :i  tutor,  or  to  !)c  employed  in  ;i  public 
othiv :  the  iiiechaiiic  exjwts  to  che:it  the  jjovernment  and  work  for  hin 
own  profit:  the  ;i;xrieultural  labourer  to  have  little  fatij^ue,  and  lie  well 
fed,  clothed,  and  lod^e<l.  And  the  truth  is,  that  thev  are  generally 
right  in  their  resjwetive  ealenlations,  as  the  governnient  is  forced  to 
einpl«»y  them  in  the  way  which  la'st  suits  their  former  habits;  in  other 
uords,  in  the  wav  most  agret'able  to  tlieuiselves.  "IVansportation  may, 
indeetl,  1m»  s;iid  to  unite  in  itself  ail  the  attributes  of  a  bad  ]>unishment ; 
l»»  turnisli  a  nuKlel  for  a  penal  system  whieb  should  be  imitated  by 
etnilraries.  Kven  if  it  wen*  reinlereil  certain  by  making  it  the  ow/y 
seeoiidarv  ]mnishment,  this  eliange  would  rather  aggravate  the  evil. 
For  its  chief  defect  is  its  extreme  mildness  and  want  of  t«*rrors,  and 
the  happy  facility  u  ith  which  it  adapts  its  various  pleasures  to  the 
case  <d'  each  imlividnal.  lienee,  by  persons  under  sentencH*  in  Kng- 
land,  it  is  covete«l  rather  than  dreaded,  and  is  an  object  of  ambition 
rather  than  aversion.  W  hile  of  the  convicts,  some  are  tormented  with 
the  fear  of  death  ;  some  depresseil  with  the  disgrace  «>f  a  conviction  in 
their  native  country  ;  s  ane  with  the  dread  of  the  hulks,  others  of  the 
penitentiary  :  and  while  most  arc  intent  on  the  prospect  of  wealth  and 
im|H)rtance  in  a  new  home,  the  tickets  of  the  hittery  are  drawn,  and 
happy  thev  who  gi*t  the  prize  of  transportation. 

‘  •*  .{Hi  pamiuntur  intmex 
Siispeiisi  ad  vcnltts  ;  a/iis  suh  frursrifc  rnsto 
Inf  trinm  clnilur  scc/ti.\\  nut  e.ruritur  iistii, 
i^nistjnr  xnax  patimur  manes  :  exinde  per  nmplum 
Mittimur  Ehfxinm^  et  panri  lada  area  tenemns*** 

‘  The  pain  indicted  by  this  punishment  is  insuthcicnt  in  amount, 
irregular  in  its  o|»eration,  often  unkmovii  on  account  of  the  distance  at 
which  it  is  cndnreil,  and  if  kmmn,  st»  uncertain  as  not  to  be  reckoned 
on  :  its  ilisgrace  is  not  felt,  because  the  sulferers  are  out  of  the  sight 
(►f  those  wlmm  theN  respect  :  it  injures  the  mother  country  by  substi¬ 
tuting  the  semblance  t«*r  the  reality  of  punishment  ;  it  injures  the 
colony  by  birming  a  s<K'iety  of  the  most  worthless  and  abandoned 
wretches  ilrafteil  from  tlie  prisons  of  a  large  community.  Hy  annually 
])ouring  in  fresh  supplies  of  this  moral  ])oison  ;  by  concentrating,  mul¬ 
tiplying,  ami  per[K‘tuating  the  scattereil  and  transitory  forms  of  vice, 
it  has  nuule  this  new  ami  wealthy  settlement  a  storehouse  of  depravity, 
one  vast  heap  ot  niijral  corruption.  It  is  a  system  from  which  nothing 
is  to  Ik.'  ho[K*d,  ami  everything  to  be  feared;  a  system  of  elalnirate  mis¬ 
chief  and  consistent  imjMdicy,  originating  in  helplessness,  continued  in 
ignorance,  and  tideratej  oidy  by  supine  and  culpable  indilference.’ 

^Vhately,  pp.  1(31 — 164. 

T'his  is  very  strongly  ])iit ;  but  really,  the  more  the  system  is 
exainineil  in  all  its  Inarings,  in  its  costliness,  its  ineHieiency,  its 
irregular  and  nneijiial  o|H.Tation,  and  its  ])rejndicial  consequences, 
the  more  astonishing  it  will  appear  that  it  should  so  long  have 
Ik'cu  persisted  in.  T'he  only  recommendations  of  this  punish- 
inent  are  wholly  foreign  from  its  penal  elKciency.  They  are,  so 
far  as  we  can  discover,  simply  these  two ;  that  it  provides  the 
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Australian  provinces  with  hond-ser^'ants,  and  that  it  pets  rid  of 
the  indivi(hials,  as  regards  the  country  which  sends  them  out, 
hut  whicli  pays  dearly  for  the  riddance.  As  to  the  first  |>oint,  it 
seems,  that  ‘  all  pro]>osals  to  discontinue  the  annual  slii]»inents  of 
‘  convicts  to  the  Australian  ])rovinccs,  meet  with  preat  o]']>osition 
‘  from  the  free  inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  who  consi,u  r  that 

*  thev  have  a  rt^sfrd  ri^hf  to  l»e  ]»rovided  with  bond-slaves  at  the 

*  public  c\]>ense;  and  that  the  systeni,  which  mipht  have  been 
‘  less  objectionable  in  the  early  state  of  the  ct>l(my,  is  to  Ik’  main- 

*  tained  for  their  iK'neht,  however  injuri(»us  it  may  ])rc»ve  to  the 

‘  lastinp  interests  both  of  the  mother  countrv  and  the  colony 
‘  itseli’/  Of  all  iinapinary  ‘vested  riphts\  (the  ]»hrase  is  an 
nhsurcl  one,)  this  is,  ])erlm]»s,  the  most  extraordinary  that  was 
ever  made  the  subject  of  a  claim  with  a  view  to  resist  an  im¬ 
portant  melioration,  '^rhe  o]nH*sition  of  the  Australian  colonists 
to  the  discontinuance  of  a  system  which  o]»erates  as  a  bounty 
upon  crime,  in  order  to  offenders  to  become  their  Umds- 

meu,  will  not,  it  may  confidently  be  hojied,  be  allowed  t«»  weiph 
much  with  the  home  (Tovernment. 

Hut  then,  there  is  the  recommendation  which  the  system  prt‘- 
seiits,  not  as  a  ])unishmcnt,  but  as  an  cx])e(lient  for  pettinp  rid  of 
the  malefactor.  Let  us  examine  this ;  for,  if  it  be  necessary  to 
pet  rid  of  him,  and  this  be  the  chea]>est  and  l)est  way  of  aceom- 
plishinp  it,  then,  thouph  in  itself  a  bad  punishment,  it  may  be  a 
usefid  rcGidation  fi)r  the  interests  of  society. 

The  old  plan  of  riddinp  s(x*iety  (d*  malefactors  was  by  hanpinp 
them.  Death,  if  not  the  most  formidable  of  all  punisiiments  to 
the  offender,  is  ]»erhaps  ‘  the  most  economical."  Ifut  ca])ital 
punishments  not  only  lose  their  salutary  effect  in  deterrinp  from 
the  commission  of  crime,  by  their  frequency  and  by  the  indis¬ 
criminate  a])])licati»m  of  the  same  extreme  ))enalty  to  crimes  of 
different  maiipnity :  they  also  defeat  their  own  ]mrpose,  by 
multiplyinp  the  chances  of  im]>unity,  arisinp  from  the  peiieral  re¬ 
luctance  to  prosecute  and  to  cemviet  where  the. life  of  the  culprit 
is  at  stake.  And  they  have  moreover  an  injurious  efi’eet  on  society 
tendinp  to  lessen  the  horror  for  crime,  by  eoiivertinp  minor 
offenders  into  objects  of  pity,  and  sometimes  dipnifyinp  even 
preatcr  criminals  with  a  sort  of  heroism.  Thus,  as,  with  a 
rapidly  increasinp  ]>o])ulation,  the  numl>t‘r  of  crimes  is  aupmented, 
at  the  same  time  that  civilization  advances,  it  bectnnes  impossible 
to  enforce  the  ca])ital  jKmalty  in  that  wliolesale  apj)lic*ation  wliich 
the  laws  formerly  authorized,  or  to  keej)  down  the  population  of 
the  ])risons  by  this  convenient  but  ruthless  expedient.  We  do 
not  at  present  enter  into  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  capital 
punishments,  but  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact,  that  they  arc  found 
to  Ik,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  iuexpetlient  and,  upon  a 
large  scale,  im)>racticablc. 
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I'hiK  plan  «>f  ridding  Society  not  In'ing  found  to  answer,  the 
next  idea  which  ‘iwmfi  to  have  presented  itself  to  tlie  T.egislatiire 
was  to  send  the  culprit  as  far  away  as  |H>ssihle, — to  inflict  a 
)K>litical  death  u|>on  the  offender  hy  banishment.  'I'here  are  some 
crinu‘«  which  might,  we  think,  he  jiroperly  visited  with  simple 
hanishtnent.  'The  culprit,  in  that  case,  is  free  to  live  where  he 
pleaM's,  so  long  as  he  (hK*s  not  return  to  infest  Ins  ctwn  coimtrv. 
'This  is  certainly  a  cheaper  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  had  folk, 
inaMimch  as  it  saves  the  charge  of  transportation  across  seas,  and 
all  future  expenses  involved  in  the  safeguard  or  control  f»f  the 
convict.  And  if  the  object  of  the  punishment  he  simply  what 
.Jeremy  licntham  calls  tiisnhtempnt^  this  end  is  answered  as  com- 
})letely  by  expulsion  as  hy  pcmal  colonization.  "The  only  thing  u» 
iHf  guarded  against  is.  the  clandestine  return  of  the  banished  party, 
wiiicli  would  retpiire  to  he  visited  with  heavier  ]ienalties. 

Hut  of  w  hat  is  it  desirable  that  Society  should  get  rid  ?  Of  the 
]>reM?iK‘t‘  of  the  offender,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  him,  or  of  the 
appielieiision  t)f  his  future  misdeeds^  'I'he  culprit  is  as  effectually 
removid  from  society  by  being  imprisoned  in  a  |x*nitontiarv  or  a 
convict  ship,  as  hv  being  sent  to  Hotany  Hay.  As  to  the  cost, 
tiiat  is  not  got  riil  of  hy  his  tranR]>ortation,  which  is  the  most  ex- 
)K*naive  iihKle  of  punishing  him.  i\s  to  the  apprehension  of  his 
tloiug  future  mischief,  if  it  Ik*  merely  a  question,  whether  he  shall 
d(»  mischief  in  this  ctuintry  or  in  another  country,  in  the  moral  and 
political  welfare  of  which  we  are  deeply  implicated,  and  where  his 
evil  example  wi»uld  Ih‘  still  more  pernicious,  surely  the  changing 
the  scene  of  his  deliiupiencv  is  not  a  valid  reason  for  adopting 
tins  comprolni^e  of  punishment.  l"pon  this  point,  wc  think  there 
is  considerable  force  in  the  lblh)wiug  remarks,  wiiieh  we  transcribe 
from  an  article  on  Secondary  Punishments  in  No.  XIX.  of  the  Law 
Magazine;  a  f^)uaiterly  Journal  conducted  with  much  ability. 
After  citing  from  the  H.c|H»ri  i»f  the  Committee  some  observations 
to  which  wo  shall  presently  advert,  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  dis- 
pv>sing  of  ciiminals,  the  writer  says: 

*  Now,  ill  the  first  place,  lliis  argument  assumes,  that  the  mother 
country  is  justified  in  s;icrificing  the  interest  of  the  colony  to  its  own 
interest  ;  that  the  Knglish  Govcrmneiil  is  not  to  regitrd  the  welfare  of 
X.  Smth  Wales,  hut  is  free  to  use  it  as  a  receptacle  fur  those  |)ersoi» 
who  are  t(H>  dangerous  to  remain  at  home.  Now  this  is  a  iiiuxim  of 
colonial  government,  which,  though  unhappily  it  has  been  too  pre¬ 
valent  in  many  states,  we  take  the  libtTty  of  rejecting  as  both  impolitic 
ami  unjust,  rolonies  are  subordinate  political  societies  belonging  to 
the  society  which  is  their  mother  country  ;  subject  with  her  to  one 
sovereign  |x>wer,  and  equally  entitled  to  its  protection  and  consider¬ 
ation.  To  establish  a  colony,  therefore,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  drain  for 
the  impurities  of  the  mother  country,  is  to  do  an  act  which  no  casuistry 
can  defend.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  by  founding  a  new  society  with 
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the  oTitrasts  (»f  u  large  nation,  to  exterminate  or  giratlr  reduce 

the  hotly  of  persons  who  live  hy  the  commission  of  crime,  nothing 
oniltl,  in  our  opinion,  justify  such  a  mcasnn-.  In  u  large  nathm,  the 
dischargeil  convicts,  whether  criminals  <»r  not,  could  never,  under  a 
tolerthie  penal  system,  make  ii  large  |)art  of  the  whole  jHipulution  ;  and 
if  criminals  are  mischievous  when  they  form  a  small  part  of  the  com- 
nninitv,  M-hat  must  they  he  when  they  ft»rm  the  whtde?  Hut  it  ia  no/ 
|>ossihie  to  reduce  the  numl*or  of  criminals  hy  drafting  off  conricia  to  a 
place  of  reward  ;  ntid  xve  may  say  of  transportation  without  punish* 
ment,  xviiat  has  been  said  of  emigration  without  amendment  of  the 
p<K»r  laM  s.  that  **  to  attempt  to  diminish  crime  by  removing  a  portion 
of  criminals,  and  yet  leaving  in  full  fi»rce  the  most  powerful  machinery 
ever  ap]died  to  the  increase  of  crime,  is  to  attempt  to  exhaust  hy  con¬ 
tinual  pumping  the  waters  of  a  per|>etu;d  fountain/’  There  is  no 
doubt  that  wicked  men,  intent  on  the  commission  of  crime,  whether 
thev  have  la*en  convicted  or  not,  are  an  evil  to  a  country;  nevertheless 
they  an*  a  li'ss  evil  in  the  mother  country  than  in  a  penal  colony. 
Ihasiwi**  which  are  almost  harmless  when  extenuated  and  diffused  in  a 
larirv  mass,  work  u  ith  a  hital  vigour  if  taken  in  a  conctmtrated  and 
wnarate  form.  Nor  is  it  a  simjile  question  of  numerical  pro|mrtioii, 
whether  a  had  man  is  more  misehievons  with  ninety-nine  good  men  or 
with  ninety-nine  l»ad  men  ;  but  the  future  incri*ase  of  the  one  had  man 
is  likewis<>  to  U*  considereil.  In  the  midst  of  a  large  society,  dis- 
countenanced  hv  tlie  gerwral  oyuTiion,  neglected  and  shunned  bv  their 
rclatiouK  and  triemis,  ontstrip]>ed  by  the  industrious,  oppressed  with 
ttie  seiis<‘  of  disoTUrt*,  hlitrhted  in  all  their  prospects  hy  the  knowledge 
i»f  th(‘ir  dishonesty,  rarely  mnrr\*iiig  on  account  of  their  liad  character 
and  irreciiiar  liabits,  criniirialK  commonly  terminate  bv  an  early  death 
thi'ir  cartH'r  of  riot,  dissiiiatitm,  deliauchery,  wretchedness,  and  outrage, 
and  sink  into  the  great  <»cean  <»f  society  “  without  a  grave,  unknelled, 
uncottined,  and  unknown.”  t'uch  is  ttie  way  in  which  the  prtqmgalion 
of  vice  is  hindered  in  the  reffuiar  order  of  society.  W’c,  iiowever,  in 
or.r  M'isdom.  thinking  to  improve  on  this  arrangement,  and  to<»  iui- 
patinit  of  the  nresence  of  liie  vicious  to  await  liieir  natural  extinction, 
save  them  troni  this  moral  shipwreck,  and  collect  them  into  one 
where  there  is  no  example  to  deter,  no  virtuous  public  opinion  to  dis¬ 
countenance.  no  nonest  industry  to  eom|>ete  with  Itiem,  no  odious  com¬ 
parisons  to  Ik*  underEfoiie  ;  and  then,  insuring  always  a  regular  supply 
of  additional  recruits  from  tne  gaols  of  tiie  uioliier  country,  like*,  the 
physical  pliiiosopiicrs  of  antiquity,  from  this  corruption  uc  ^^cucralc  a 
new  socict).’  Law  jMag.  No.  xix.  pp.  12,  13. 

liut  it  is  aiieged,  (in  the  ileport  of  the  Select  CouiiuitUe, 
p.  that  '  unless  there  existed  some  such  mode  of  disposing  of 
'  criminals  whose  oilences  do  not  uierit  the  penalty  of  death,  but 
^  whose  morals  are  so  depraved  that  their  reformation  can  hardly 
^  ex|)ected,  no  aUernalive  would  rcuiaiii  between  perpetual  im- 
prisomiient  and  the  cousLant  iuiiuslon  into  society,  of  malefactors 
"  who,  after  the  term  of  tlielr  uuuibliaieiit  had  arrived,  would 
'  again  be  thrown  as  outcaau  on  tiie  world,  without  cliaracter  aud 
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‘  without  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.*  In  answer 
to  this  plea  for  retaining  trans]>ortation  as  a  secondary  punish¬ 
ment,  we  would  remark,  first,  that  this  constant  infusion  into 
society  (»f  malefactors,  is  going  on  at  a  rate  which  the  existence  of 
the  penal  cohmies  may,  in  the  first  instance,  mitigate ;  hut  against 
the  projiortion  which  they  subtract,  must  he  set  the  encouragement 
which  trans]>ortation  holds  out  to  desperate  offenders.  Of 
jKTsons  convicted  and  sentenced  in  England  and  Wales  in  1030, 
It  appears  that  there  were 

Sentenced  to  death . 1307 

Of  whom  were  executed .  4() 


m 


Leaving  for  trans])ortation . 1351 

Transported  for  Life .  405 

- 14  years  and  upwards . 1()()1 

3417 

'Fransported  for  7  years . 21 70 

5507 


In  the  same  year,  there  arrived  in  New  South  Wales,  3225 
convicts,  and  in  Van  Dieineirs  Land  204.5;  together,  5270.  In 
the  ])revious  year,  the  numher  was  u])wards  of  5000.  It  does 
not  ap|H‘ar  how  these  large  numhers  arc  ])r(Hliiced,  since  those 
sentenced  to  he  trans])orted  for  not  more  than  seven  years,  are 
rarely  (if  ever)  sent  across  the  seas;  and  the  numhers  sentenced 
to  Ih'  transported  for  a  longer  ])<*rio(l  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were 
only  about  .500,  making  w  ith  tlie  English  convicts  less  than  .‘3000. 
11  owever  this  may  he,  the  numher  of  those  sentenced  to  he  trans- 
]>orted  for  seven  years,  or  to  he  imprisoned  for  different  terms, 
from  six  months  to  five  years,  in  I'.ngland  and  Wales,  during  the 
last  seven  years,  is  (ilhjfhj,  or,  on  an  average,  1)320  per  aunum^ 
exclusive  of  about  5(K)0  commitud  to  gaol,  hut  acquitted  or  dis¬ 
charged.  Here,  then,  is  an  infusion  of  nearly  15,0(K)  tainted,  if 
not  incorrigible  persons  every  year  into  English  society,  exclusive 
of  discharged  debtors  and  vagrants.  To  lessen  this  frightful 
amount,  iH'comes  an  object  of  vital  importance ;  hut  the  question 
before  us  is,  w  hether  the  s\  stem  of  transportation  is  an  efKcient 
alleviation  of  the  evil,  or  w  hether  it  does  not  tamper  with  the  dis¬ 
ease,  instead  of  acting  with  remedial  virtue. 

I'he  argument  assumes,  that  those  selected  for  transportation 
are  criminals  whose  offences  do  not  merit  the  penalty  of  death, 
hut  whose  depraved  morals  preclude  the  hope  of  their  reforma¬ 
tion.  This  assumption  is  erroneous  in  both  respects.  The  con¬ 
vict,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  one  who  has  been  sentenced 
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to  sufler  death,  and  whose  offence  must  therefore  Ik?  considered 
as  ‘  meriting  deatli,’  as  much  as  any  crime  short  of  murder  can  lx? 
said  to  merit  tliat  penalty.  Hut  tlie  greatest  crimes  arc  imt  al¬ 
ways  committed  by  the  most  de]>raved  olfenders  ;  nor  does  the 
crime  fi»r  which  tlic  deliiujiient  is  sentenced  to  trans]>ortation,  af¬ 
ford  any  criterion  of  tlie  degree  of  depravity  wliich  he  had  at¬ 
tained,  when  arrested  in  his  career  of  crime.  It  might  havelK?en 
his  first  oflence,  committed  under  the  instigation  of  sudden  pas- 
si<»n,  or  tlie  ])ersuasion  of  more  hardened  accom]dicc8.  The  most 
(lc])riived  and  inc<>rrigil)le  oflendcrs  arc  often  found  among  those 
wlio  are  continually  violating  the  laws,  hut  who  keep  clear  of  the 
holder  crimes  for  which  the  laws  have  reserved  tne  ]>enalty  of 
death  or  of  permanent  trans]iortation.  Thus,  that  very  class  of 
malefactors  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  prevent  being  thrown  hack 
upon  society,  for  the  most  part,  esca])c  the  sentence  which  secures 
their  removal,  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  im])rison- 
ment,  arc  re-infused  into  the  general  mass.  It  is  true,  that  some¬ 
times  old  offenders  arc  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  notoriously  bad  character,  rather  than  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  crime  of  which  they  are  hmnd  guilty.  Waiving  the  question 
how  far  this  can  he  considered  as  a  sound  principle  of  criminal 
justice,  w'c  would  simjdy  remark,  that  such  old  oflenders  form  hut 
a  certain  ]>ro])ortion  of  the  criminals  actually  sent  out  of  the 
country.  'J'hus,  some  are  transported  on  account  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  crime  committed ;  some  on  the  ground  of  bad  character  or 
presumed  moral  depravity.  Hut  the  latter  are  as  unfit  to  be  se¬ 
lected  as  colonists,  as  the  former  may  be  undeserving  of  lK?ing  con¬ 
founded  with  the  thoroughly  de])raved  and  incorrigible.  It  is, 
however,  those  who  are  7iot  so  depraved  as  to  preclude  the  hope 
of  tlieir  reformation,  who  would  be  the  most  eligible  subjects  of 
the  ex))eriment  of  penal  colonization. 

I'ransportation,  if  deprived  of  its  penal  character,  if  abolished 
as  a  ]mnishment,  would  answer  well  as  an  expedient  for  disposing 
of  discharged  criminals  who  had  behaved  well,  during  the  tieriod 
of  their  imprisonment.  The  heljdess  predicament  of  such  per¬ 
sons  on  being  thrown  back  as  outcasts  upon  society,  without  cha¬ 
racter  and  without  the  means  of  gaining  a  honest  livelihood, 
render  them  peculiar  objects  of  compassion  and  of  the  wise  bene¬ 
ficence  of  Government.  Hitherto,  they  have  been  most  inconsi¬ 
derately  neglected,  till  a  re]>ctition  of  crime,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  almost  inevitable,  has  procured  for  them  the  boon  of  a 
second  sentence  followed  by  their  removal.  In  many  cases, 
trans])ortation,  if  held  out  as  a  refuge  to  the  discharged  and  des¬ 
titute  deliiKjuent,  would  be  the  preventive,  instead  of  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  crime,  at  a  manifest  saving  of  expense  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  guilt  in  the  individual.  Surely, 
the  interests  of  society  arc  better  secured  by  getting  rid  of  those 
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‘  without  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihoinl.*  In  answer 
to  this  plea  for  retaining  trans]>ortation  as  a  secondary  punish¬ 
ment,  we  would  remark,  first,  that  this  constant  infusion  into 
society  of  malefactors,  is  going  on  at  a  rate  which  the  existence  of 
the  penal  colonies  may,  in  the  first  instance,  mitigate ;  hut  against 
the  pro])ortion  which  they  subtract,  must  he  set  the  encouragement 
which  trans])ortation  holds  out  to  desperate  offenders.  Of 
|K*rson8  convicted  and  sentenced  in  Kngland  and  Wales  in  1030, 
It  appears  that  there  were 

Sentenced  to  death . 1307 

Of  whom  were  executed .  4() 

Leaving  for  trans]H)rtation . — 

Transj>orted  for  Life .  405 

■ - 14  years  and  u])wards . lOGl 

3417 

'fransported  for  7  years . 2170 

5507 


In  the  same  year,  there  arrived  in  New  South  IVales,  3225 
convicts,  and  in  Van  Diemeirs  Land  2045;  together,  5270.  In 
the  previous  year,  the  numher  was  upwards  of  5000.  It  does 
not  apjH’ar  how  these  large  numhers  are  ]mHluced,  since  those 
sentenced  to  Ik*  trans])ortcd  for  not  more  than  seven  years,  are 
rarely  (if  ever)  sent  across  tlie  seas;  and  the  numhers  sentenced 
to  Ik*  trans})ortcd  for  a  hmger  piTiod  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were 
only  about  500,  making  with  the  Knglish  convicts  less  than  3000. 
H  i»wever  this  may  he,  the  numher  of  those  sentenced  to  he  trans¬ 
ported  for  seven  years,  or  to  he  imj)risoned  for  different  terms, 
from  six  months  to  five  years,  in  iMigland  and  Wales,  during  the 
last  seven  years,  is  ()3,7fh2,  or,  on  an  average,  i)320  per  au?iuni, 
exclusive  of  alnnit  5(KK)  committed  to  gaol,  hut  aetjuitted  or  dis¬ 
charged.  Here,  then,  is  an  infusion  of  nearly  15,000  tainted,  if 
not  incorrigihle  persons  every  year  into  Knglish  society,  exclusive 
of  discharged  debtors  and  vagrants.  To  lessen  this  frightful 
amount,  iK'Comes  an  object  of  vital  importance ;  hut  the  question 
bt*fore  us  is,  whether  the  system  of  transportation  is  an  efficient 
alleviation  of  the  evil,  or  w  hether  it  does  not  tamper  w  ith  the  dis¬ 
ease,  instead  of  acting  with  remedial  virtue. 

The  argument  assumes,  that  those  selected  for  transportation 
are  criminals  whose  offences  do  not  merit  the  ])enalty  of  death, 
hut  whose  depraved  morals  preclude  the  hope  of  their  reforma¬ 
tion.  This  assumption  is  erroneous  in  both  respects.  The  con¬ 
vict,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  is  one  who  has  been  sentenced 
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to  suffer  death,  and  whose  offence  must  therefore  be  considered 
as  ‘  lueritinp  death,’  as  much  as  any  crime  sliort  of  murder  can  lx? 
said  to  merit  that  penalty.  Hut  the  greatest  crimes  arc  m»t  al¬ 
ways  committed  by  the  most  depraved  offenders  ;  nor  does  the 
crime  for  wliieh  the  delinquent  is  sentenced  to  transportation,  af¬ 
ford  any  criterion  of  the  degree  of  depravity  which  he  had  at¬ 
tained,  when  arrested  in  his  career  of  crime.  It  might  havelH?en 
his  first  offence,  c«)mmitted  under  the  instigation  of  sudden  pas¬ 
sion,  or  the  ])ersuasion  of  more  hardened  accom]>licc8.  The  most 
(lt‘])raved  and  incorrigible  offenders  arc  often  found  among  those 
wh(»  are  continually  violating  the  laws,  hut  who  keep  clear  of  the 
holder  crimes  for  which  the  laws  have  reserved  tne  ]K‘nalty  of 
death  or  of  permanent  trans]»ortati(»n.  Thus,  that  very  class  of 
malefactors  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  prevent  being  tlirown  back 
np(»n  society,  for  the  most  part,  escajK?  the  sentence  which  secures 
their  removal,  and  after  the  cx])iration  of  their  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  arc  re-infused  into  the  general  mass.  It  is  true,  that  some¬ 
times  old  offenders  arc  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  notoriously  bad  character,  rather  than  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  crime  of  which  they  are  ftmnd  guilty.  Waiving  the  question 
how  far  this  can  be  considered  as  a  sound  principle  of  criminal 
justice,  we  would  simjdy  remark,  that  such  old  offenders  form  but 
a  certain  ]>ro])ortion  of  the  criminals  actually  sent  out  of  the 
country.  Thus,  some  are  transjmrtcd  on  account  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  crime  committed ;  some  on  the  ground  of  bad  character  or 
presumed  moral  depravity.  Hut  the  latter  are  as  unfit  to  be  se¬ 
lected  as  colonists,  as  the  former  may  be  undeserving  of  l>eing  con¬ 
founded  with  the  tlu'roughly  dc]>raved  and  incorrigible.  It  is, 
however,  those  who  are  7iot  so  depraved  as  to  ])reclude  the  hope 
of  their  reformation,  who  would  be  the  most  eligible  subjects  of 
the  experiment  of  penal  colonization. 

"J>ans]H)rtation,  if  deprived  of  its  ])cnal  character,  if  abolished 
as  a  ])unishmcnt,  would  answer  well  as  an  expedient  for  disposing 
of  discharged  criminals  who  had  behaved  well  during  the  ireriod 
of  their  imprisonment.  The  helpless  predicament  of  suen  per¬ 
sons  on  being  thrown  back  as  outcasts  upon  society,  without  cha¬ 
racter  and  without  the  means  of  gaining  a  honest  livelihood, 
render  them  peculiar  objects  of  compassion  and  of  the  wise  bene¬ 
ficence  of  Government.  Hitherto,  they  have  been  most  inconsi¬ 
derately  neglected,  till  a  repetition  of  crime,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  almost  inevitable,  has  j)rocurcd  for  them  the  boon  of  a 
second  sentence  followed  by  their  removal.  In  many  cases, 
trans])ortation,  if  held  out  as  a  refuge  to  the  discharged  and  des¬ 
titute  delinquent,  would  lx?  the  preventive,  instead  of  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  crime,  at  a  manifest  saving  of  expense  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  guilt  in  the  individual.  Surely, 
the  interests  of  society  are  better  secured  by  getting  rid  of  those 
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who,  if  they  remained  in  this  country,  would  almost  infallibly 
commit  crime,  than  by  getting  rid  of  actual  otfenders.  Hut, 
in  proj>ortion  to  the  facility  of  getting  rid  of  culprits,  w  ill  be  the 
Kupinenetis  that  prevails  as  to  the  means  of  preventing  or  obviating 
the  temptation  to  the  commission  of  crime.  In  this  respect,  as  well 
as  in  its  etlect  u|K>n  criminals  who  regard  it  as  a  desirable  fate, 
trans|>ortation,  in  tlie  prt^sent  system,  has  tended  to  multiply  crime. 

Society  ought  to  be  made  to  ft*el  the  inconveniences  resulting 
from  the  crime  which  is  the  fruit  of  its  ow  n  neglect,  or  of  unw  ise 
legislation.  That  the  increase  of  delinquency  in  this  country 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  prevention,  will 
not  be  questioiuHl  by  any  persons  who  have  competently  ex¬ 
amined  the  w  orking  of  our  criminal  system.  And  if  this  be  the 
fact,  a  facile  imnle  of  disposing  of  criminals,  must  serve  only  to 
render  our  legislators  and  magistrates  more  indifferent  to  the  de¬ 
moralising  elfects  of  ignorance  and  pauperism,  of  game-laws  and 
trespass-laws,  of  lK‘er-5ho])s  and  gin-shops,  of  sabbath-breaking, 
of  preci})itate  and  unnecessary  commitments,  of  crowded  and  ill 
regulated  gaols,  and  of  those  other  defects  in  our  criminal  institu¬ 
tions  which  contribute  to  the  multiplication  of  offences  and  the 
encouragement  of  crime*.  It  is  not  till  the  question  becomes 
embarrassing.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  convicts?  that  there  is 
any  chance  of  obtaining  due  attention  to  what  ought  long  ago  to 
have  undergone  more  thorough  inquiry,  What  are  the  best  means 
of  preventing  men  from  becoming  criminals  ? 

One  obvious  means  of  prevention,  too  little  considered  by  our 
magistrates,  is,  not  to  treat  a  man  as  a  criminal  before  he  is  proved 
to  be  such,  which  is  the  direct  way  to  make  liim  one.  The  ex¬ 
treme  readiness  of  magistrates  to  commit,  instead  of  accepting 
bail,  is  not  only  a  very  principal  cause  of  the  increase  in  the 
numlH'r  of  commitments,  but,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  a 
cause  of  the  actual  increase  of  crime.  No  one  comes  out  of  gaol 
as  he  went  in,  as  respects  either  Ins  character  or  his  position  in 
society.  Now  we  have  already  adverted  to  the  large  proportion 
which  the  number  of  |K‘rson8  discharged  by  grand  juries  or  ac¬ 
quitted,  bears  to  the  total  numlxjr  of  commitments.  By  the  gene- 
ral  acceptance  of  bail,  the  number  of  untried  prisoners  might  be 
reduced  at  least  one  lialf,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the  discipline  of 
prisons.  Few  magistrates  are  dis]>osed  to  accept  of  bail;  and 
their  anxiety  to  avoid  responsibility,  leads  them  to  fill  the  gaols 
with  ]>etty  offenders  who,  formerly,  would  have  been  discharged 
after  personal  chastisement.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  get 
an  ofi'ender  committed.  The  ultimate  cost  to  the  community  of 

•  8cc,  on  the  Increase  and  Cause's  of  Crime,  Eel.  Rev.  vol.  vii.  3rd 
Series,  pp.  3l3«-4)24. 
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fuch  commitment,  from  its  certain  efFecU  u|)on  the  supposed  cul¬ 
prit,  is  a  consideration  that  seldom  troubles  the  worshipful  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  our  penal  injustiee. 

For  injustice  it  certainly  must  be  deemed,  to  punish  a  man 
who  has  not  been  trit^d  or  proved  guilty  of  any  ottence.  Now 
imprisonment  is  punishment,  if  any  thing  is.  Nor  can  any 
improvement  in  our  system  of  secondary  punishments  take  place, 
till  a  proper  distinction  is  made  between  tiie  convict  sentenced  to 
the  forfeiture  of  his  liberty,  and  the  subject  of  an  alleged  but 
unproved  charge.  Imprisonment  may  be  necessary  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  presumed  culprit  under  charges  of  a  serious  nature; 
hut,  in  that  case,  it  should  wear  as  little  as  possible  the  character 
of  })unishment,  and  he  simple  detention.  On  the  other  hand, 
imprisonment,  when  inflicted  in  virtue  of  a  judicial  sentence, 
requires  to  be  rendered  much  more  eflective  for  the  purposes  of 
punishment. 

‘  There  arc  three,  and  only  three  objects,’  remarks  Archbishop 
Whately,  ‘  with  a  view  to  which  punishments  can  Jae  inflicted  or 
‘threatened:  1.  Uctribution;  2.  Correction;  3.  iht  Prevention 
‘  of  the  offence,  generally,  by  the  terror  of  a  punishment  de- 
‘  nounced.’  As  for  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the  infliction  of 
just  vengeance  on  the  guilty,  the  learned  Prelate  contends,  that 
‘  it  is  clearly  out  of  matt's  province. 

*  Setting  aside  the  consideration,  that  the  circumstances  on  whicli 
moral  guilt  depends,  the  inward  motives  of  the  offender,  his  tempta¬ 
tions,  and  the  opportunities  he  may  have  had  of  learning  his  duty,  can 
never  he  |)crfectly  known  hut  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts, — setting  aside 
this,  it  does  not  apjH*ar  that  man,  even  if  the  degrees  of  moral  turpi¬ 
tude  could  be  ascertained  by  him,  would  have  a  right  to  inflict  on  hit 
fellow-man  any  punishment  whatever,  whether  heavy  or  light,  of 
which  the  ultimate  object  should  l)e,  the  suffering  of  the  offender. 
Such  a  procedure,  in  individuals,  is  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  Founder 
of  our  religion,  as  a  sinful  revenge :  and  it  does  not  appear  how  indi¬ 
viduals  combined  into  a  community  can  impart  to  that  community  any 
right  which  none  of  them  individually  possessed; — can  bestow,  in 
short,  on  themselves  what  is  not  theirs  to  bestow.  Our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  did  not  mean  to  deprive  even  an  individual  of  the  right  of 
defending  (when  there  is  no  other  defence  to  be  had)  his  own  person 
and  property ;  and  this  right  he  is  competent  to  transfer,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  transferred,  to  the  community ;  but  they  meant  to 
forbid  the  '‘rendering  of  evil  for  evil,”  for  its  own  sake:  and  as  no 
man  is  authorized  to  do  this,  or  can  authorize  others  to  exercise  such  a 
right,  even  over  himself,  so  neither  can  ten  men  or  ten  millions  possess 
anv  such  right  to  inflict  vengeance ;  for  “  vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the 
Wd.”  '  Whately,  pp.  59,  60. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  distinction,  assuredly,  between 
judicial  retribution  and  private  revenge.  Accordbg  to  the  ar« 
gument  in  the  above  extract,  murder  ^ing  absolutely  forbidden 
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by  the  law  of  God,  the  magistrate  can  have  no  letter  right  than 
an  individual,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  criminal,  since  ‘  indivi- 
‘  duals  combined  into  a  community,  cannot  imjiart  to  that  com- 
‘  munity  any  right  which  none  of  them  individually  possess.’  The 
same  iihhIc  of  argument  would  ])rove  every  s])eeies  of  punishment 
to  Ik*  at  variance  with  Christianity,  since  individuals  are  enjoined 
to  suffer  wrmig  patiently,  and  not  to  resist  evil,  to  give  to  him 
that  asketh,  to  forgive  their  debtors.  Taken  literally,  these 
precepts  would  ])recludc  the  J)btaining  of  civil  compensation,  as 
much  as  they  dc»  the  principle  of  vindictive  retaliation.  Ibit  the 
fact  is,  they  were  never  intended  by  Our  Lord  as  maxims  of 
government  or  jmblic  justice.  We  /ire  forbidden  to  avenge  our- 
st'lves,  or  to  act  in  the  s]nrit  of  revenge  or  retaliation :  if  our 
enemy  hunger,  ve  are  to  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  to  give  him  drink. 
Can  ]mblic  laws  he  administered  upon  this  princi])le.^  If  retrihu- 
tion  belongs  to  (iod,  is  it  in»t  also  said,  that  the  magistrate  is 
“  the  minister  of  (iod,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
“  doeth  evil”  (Horn.  xiii.  4.);  and  that  he  “  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain  ?”  I'he  ‘  infliction  of  just  vengeance  on  the  guilty,’ 
is  clearly,  then,  within  the  province  of  the  magistrate  ;  although 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  sulicring  of  the  offender  is  ‘  the 
‘  ult'nmttv  ohjrrf^  of  retribution,  whether  Divine  or  human.  To 
rcj)rcscnt  this  as  the  character  of  the  Divine  wralh,  would  he 
impious.  The  principle  and  design  t)f  judicial  retribution  arc 
altogether  incorrectly  described  by  the  learned  \Vriter;  and  his 
tlieory  of  punishment  ])artakes  of  the  vicious  ethics  of  King  and 
Paley,  which  would  rest  the  eternal  ])rinci]>lc8  of  justice  upon 
general  expediency.  They  are  d(»ubtlcss  ever  in  accordance  with 
expediency ;  but,  for  the  laws  which  govern  human  actions,  there 
arc  higher  reasons. 

Of  the  other  two  legitimate  objects  of  ])unishmcnt,  the  learned 
Author  remarks,  ‘  the  ])revention  of  a  repetititm  of  the  offence  hy 
‘  the  same  individual,  whether  by  his  reform  or  removal,  is  of 
‘  incalculably  less  importance  than  the  other, — the  prevention  of 
‘  crime  generally,  by  the  terror  of  example  or  of  threat.’ 

‘  If  we  could  ever  so  comj)letely  attain  the  other  objects,  hy  some 
exjH*dient  which  would  yet  fail  of,  or  very  inadequately  accomplish, 
this  last,  such  a  system  must  l>e  at  once  ])ronounced  inethcacious. 
Could  we  Ik*  sure  of  accomplishing  the  reformatiim  of  every  convicted 
criminal,  at  the  same  time  making  his  services  available  to  the  public, 
yet,  if  the  inetluKl  employed  should  Ik?  such  as  to  deter  no  one  from 
committing  the  (iffence,  stK’iety  could  not  exist  under  such  a  system. 
On  the  <»ther  hand,  if  the  ]>unishment  denounced  had  no  other  tendency 
whatever  hut  to  deter,  and  coidd  Ik*  comnicich/  effectual  in  that,  it  is 
plain  that  it  w'lndd  entirely  suiK*rsede  all  cglier  expedients,  since  ii 
would  nrt'cr  n'cn  be  iuflicied.  This  truth,  though  self-evident,  is  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked  in  ])ractice,  from  the  necessary  imperfection  of  all 
our  expedients.  Hardly  any  denunciation  of  punishment  ever  was 
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thus  completely  effectual ;  anti  thence  men  are  often  led  to  look  to  the 
actual  inniction  as  the  object  ctmtemplated.  Whereas  it  is  evident, 
that  every  instance  of  the  infliction  of  a  ininishment  is  an  instance,  as 
far  as  it  pH*s,  of  the  failure  t>f  the  legislator’s  design.  No  axiom  in 
Kuclid  can  Ih'  more  evident,  than  that  the  object  of  the  legislator,  in 
enacting  that  murderers  shall  In*  hanged  and  pilferers  imprisoneil  or 
transjK»rted,  is,  not  to  load  the  gallows,  fill  the  gaol,  and  T>eoplc  New 
Holland,  but  to  prevent  the  commission  of  murder  and  theft ;  and  that 
amsequently  every  man  who  is  hanged,  or  tran8|)orted,  or  confineil,  is 
an  instance,  pro  ianto,  of  the  inetficacy,  i.  e.  want  of  annplete  efficacy 
of  the  law.  The  imprisonment  may  reform  the  offender;  death 
removes  him  from  the  ]M>ssibility  of  again  troubling  society ;  and  the 
example  may  in  either  case  operate  to  deter  others  in  future;  but  the 
very  necessity  of  inflicting  the  punishment,  proves  tliat  the  dread  of 
lliat  punishment  has,  so  far  at  least,  failed  of  producing  the  desired 
effect.  This  absedute  jwrfection  indeed — the  entire  ]»revention  of 
crime— is  a  piunt  unattainable;  but  it  is  a  ]>oint  to  which  we  may 
approach  imlefinitely ; — it  is  tlie  point  towards  which  our  measures 
must  be  always  tending,  and  we  must  estimate  their  wisdom  by  the 
degrees  of  their  approach  to  it.*  Whately,  pp.  00,  01. 

That  it  forms  no  ])art  of  the  legitimate  object  of  |>enal  laws,  to 
promote  the  reformation  of  the  off*ender,  must,  wc  apprehend,  be 
admitted.  The  simple  object  of  ]>enal  sanctions  is  to  deter,  by 
the  influence  of  fear,  from  the  violation  of  the  law;  and  the  design 
of  the  law  is  the  protection  of  society.  ‘  The  law  worketh  wrath,' 
i.  e.  penal  vengeance ;  and  moral  discipline  or  paternal  chastise¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  wholly  foreign  from  the  stem  o]>eration  of 
criminal  statutes.  It  is  strange,  that  the  learned  Prelate  should 
explain  ‘  correction,'  as  ‘  the  prevention  of  a  repetition  of  offence 
‘  by  the  same  individual,  whether  by  his  reformation  or  his  re- 
‘  moval.'  His  removal,  it  is  true,  whether  by  death  or  by  trans¬ 
portation,  is  designed  to  secure  society  against  a  rejKJtition  of  the 
crime  by  the  same  individual ;  but  how  can  this  mcnle  of  preven¬ 
tion  be  termed  correction  ?  Correction  is  punishment,  which 
may  or  may  not  lead  to  reform ;  but  its  design  is  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  offence,  by  producing  fear  of  a  repetitifm  of  the 
punishment,  as  well  as  to  strike  terror  into  others  by  the  example 
of  the  culprit.  In  short,  the  three-fold  object  of  punishment 
resolves  itself  into  one ;  namely,  to  restrain  from  crime  by  the 
operation  of  the  principle  of  fear.  Human  laws,  in  this  respect, 
strike  in  with  the  general  law  of  the  Divine  Government,  which 
indissolubly  connects  vice  and  suffering,  crime  and  penalty,  in 
the  ultimate  issue.  But,  although  necessary,  this  connexion  is 
not  obvious,  tangible,  or  immediate,  the  consequence  being  remote 
and  indefinite;  whereas  the  efficacy  of  punishment  upon  the 
ignorant  and  sensual,  upon  all  in  whom  the  moral  principle  is  en¬ 
feebled,  as  well  as  upon  children  and  animals,  depends  upon  the 
speediness  and  certainty  with  which  it  follows  transgression. 
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Hence,  the  fear  inspired  by  penal  laws  is  found  to  operate  u)K)n 
those  who  are  not  restrained  by  religious  fear,  because  in  them 
the  principle  of  faith  is  absent. 

The  prevention  of  crime  by  fear  of  suffering  is,  then,  we  should 
say,  the  only  object  of  penal  sanctions.  But  other  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  crime  than  those  contemplated  by  the  criminal  law,  fall 
within  the  province,  and  demand  the  attention  of  an  enlightened 
(fovemment.  A  wise  economy,  not  less  than  the  dictates  of 
philanthropy,  recommends  the  adoption  of  any  plan  that  may 
promote  the  reformation  of  the  delinquent,  although  that  moral 
benefit  is  neither  comprehended  in  the  theory  of  ))unishment,  nor 
is  the  natural  eflect  of  suflering.  The  two  objects  may  be  pur¬ 
sued  together,  and  luith  may  Ik*  attained  by  a  judicious  system  of 
prison  discipline  and  punishment ;  but  they  are  distinct  objects, — 
equally  claiming  the  concern  of  the  rulers  of  a  State,  but  still  as 
distinct  as  education  and  criminal  law.  We  agree,  therefore, 
with  Dr.  AN'hately,  that  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  desirable 
as  it  is  in  itself,  is,  as  regards  the  penal  laws,  a  secondary  object,  or 
rather  an  incidental  advantage  not  Indonging  to  punishments  as 
such.  We  admit  it  to  be  ‘  an  indispensable  object  of  prison  dis- 
‘  011)11110,’  but  not  of  |>enal  enactments.  ‘  The  design  of  punish- 
‘  inent,'  it  is  said,  ‘  is  not  merely  to  inflict  pain  and  deprivation.’ 
The  infliction  of  suffering  is  allowable  only  as  it  may  ^  deter, 

‘  correct,  and  reclaim.’  (Report,  note  15.)  But  to  deter  and  to 
reclaim  arc  two  very  difl’ercnt  things.  Men  are  deterred  from 
crime  by  fear  of  suffering,  but  they  arc  never  reclaimed  by  sufler¬ 
ing,  nor  is  this  the  use  of  punishment.  To  reclaim  the  vicious, 
whether  eriminals  or  not,  is  both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  community ;  but  the  law  deals  with  the  vicious,  not 
as  such,  but  simply  as  criminals.  ‘  Unjustifiable  as  are  vindictive 
‘  penalties,  the  offender  must  lie  made  to  feel  that  punishment 
‘  attends  the  violation  of  the  law.’  And  others  must  be  made 
sensible  of  this  by  his  example.  Here,  the  end  of  punishment 
and  its  efficacy  terminate.  Yet,  that  ‘  the  prevention  of  crime 
‘  will  never  be  effected  by  the  influence  of  fear  alone,’  that  is  by 
punishment  alone,  we  are  fully  sensible.  Nay,  we  contend  that 
the  best  mo<le  of  preventing  crime  does  not  fall  within  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  penal  legislation,  but  consists  in  the  impartation  of 
religious  instruction,  which  is  the  duty  not  so  much  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  as  of  the  minister.  ^  Religious  instruction  forms,  in  fact,’ 
say  the  Committee  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  *  an  indis- 
‘  ]>en8able  branch  of  prison  regulation :  it  is  a  component  part  of 
‘  the  system.  Without  such  reformation,  the  object  of  prison 
‘  discipline  cannot  be  attained.  Without  religious  impressions, 
‘  reformation  is  hopeless.’  (p.  (>4.)  We  ne<xl  not  say  how  en¬ 
tirely  we  concur  in  these  sentiments.  Advocates  as  we  have  ever 
been  of  a  reformatory  discipline,  we  cannot  be  so  far  misunder- 
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stood  as  to  be  suspected  of  underrating  its  importance  or  of  doubting 
its  cfticacy.  We  wish  only  to  place  in  a  clear  light  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  pro|>er  design  of  punishment,  and  the 
proper  design  of  discipline,  and  their  diverse  o]x?ration.  In  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal,  the  benefit  of  society  is  the  immediate 
and  primary  object,  not  the  moral  benefit  of  the  sufterer,  which 
may  be  the  accidental  result.  In  attempting  his  reformation,  the 
good  of  the  individual  is  the  primary  object,  and  the  benefit  of 
society  is  only  contemplated  as  the  remote  consequence.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  community  that  the  vicious  shoulu  be  reclaimed. 

It  is  still  more  desirable  that  men  should  be  prcventetl,  by  the 
influence  of  education  and  religious  instruction,  from  becoming 
vicious. 

We  have  l)een  led  to  insist  upon  this  distinction,  perhaps 
somewhat  tediously,  by  finding  both  in  the  publication  of  the 
Prison  Discipline  Committee,  and  in  that  of  Archbishop  Whately, 
views  upon  the  subject  of  Punishment  which  we  must  regard  as 
obscure  and  unsound ;  and  though  the  error  which  pervades  those 
views  is  on  the  side  of  humane  sentiment,  even  amiable  errors 
are  not  always  harmless.  ‘  La  veritv  vauf  mieu  v  ahsolumefit.'* 

The  whole  system  of  our  secondary  punishments  demands  re¬ 
vision  ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  that  revision 
should  be  based  upon  sound  principles ;  that  it  should  be  clearly 
understood,  what  punishment  can  do,  and  what  it  cannot  do. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  punishment  might  be  rendered  much 
more  effective  as  a  means  of  deterring  from  crime  by  inspiring 
dread,  even  without  increasing  its  severity,  were  it  more  certain 
and  more  speedy.  The  chances  of  esca|)e  have  far  more  influence 
upon  the  calculations  of  the  delinquent,  than  the  degree  of  suffer¬ 
ing  which  awaits  his  conviction.  Punishment,  however,  must 
inspire  dread,  or  it  is  altogether  deprived  of  its  efficiency.  This 
is  the  ease,  to  a  great  extent,  witli  capital  punishments,  which 
carry  little  terror  to  the  hardened  and  desperate  off’ender,  and 
with  transportation.  The  dread  of  hard  labour,  of  seclusion,  and 
of  restraint,  is  adapted  to  operate  still  more  powerfully  upon  a 
large  class  of  offenders ;  and  this  species  of  punishment  has  the 
additional  advantage,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a  powerful 
instrument  of  moral  correction,  by  reforming  the  habits  of  the 
criminal.  The  American  system  of  penitentiary  discipline  is 
strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
publications  before  us. 

*  This  system  combines  all  the  advantages  which  transportation  has 
not ;  it  begins  immediately  after  sentence ;  it  is  painful  in  the  extreme, 
by  enforcing  strict  silence  and  hard  work  by  day,  and  solitude  by 
night ;  it  is  constant  and  uniform ;  in  cheapness,  it  far  exceeds  every 
other  punishment  except  death ;  and  it  affords  the  best  chance  of 
reformation  which  any  mode  of  reclaiming  depraved  persons  can  afford. 
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inasnuich  as  it  connects  labour  and  instruction  with  their  most  agree¬ 
able  associations,  tis  silence  is  never  broken  except  by  the  voice  of  the 
teacher ;  and  where  csmversution  and  amusement  are  forbidden,  laUmr 
itscdf  is  a  relief/  \Vhately»  p*  Hi/i. 

Add  to  which,  tliis  discipline  admits  of  a  great  vjiriety  of  com¬ 
bination,  and  is  tlierefore  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  oHenders  of 
different  classes  of  criminality. 

‘  The  iKMieticial  otfects  which  the  j>enitentiary  system,  when  fuirlv 
tried,  has  thus  pnKluml,  prove  that  imprisonment  may  be  rendered 
efficacious  for  all  the  just  ^)urposes  of  penal  legislatitui,  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  extreme  M'vcrity,  The  adoption  of  a  similar  discipline  in  this 
country,  under  certain  nuKlifications,  would  prove  a  salutary  substitute 
for  the  jH'iialty  of  Death  ;  and  its  j>rinciple  has  long  been  recognised  by 
the  Legislature.  The  iPth  (leo.  Ill.  c.  7L  (un  Act  drawn  by  Sir 
W'm.  Hlackstone  assisted  with  the  advice  of  ^Ir.  Howard,)  has  this 
])reamble:  “  Whereas  if  mauv  offenders  convicted  of  crimes  for  which 
traus|M)rtation  has  l)eeu  usually  indicted,  were  ordered  to  solitary  im- 
prisoumeiit,  aecompanied  by  well-regulated  lalnnir  ami  religious  in¬ 
struction,  it  might  be  the  means,  under  Providence,  not  only  of  deter¬ 
ring  others  from  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes,  but  also  of  reform-  • 
ing  individuals  and  inuring  them  to  habits  of  industry."  '  lleport,  p.  43. 

The  whi>lc  subject  will,  we  trust,  before  long  undergo  a  full 
discussion  preparatory  to  introducing  those  economical  reforms 
into  the  existing  system,  which  enlightened  policy  and  humanity 
unite  to  recommend.  We  hoj>e  to  see  the  system  of  ])cnal  trans- 
jK)rtation  wholly  done  away.  Instead  of  employing  it  as  an  inef¬ 
ficient  engine  of  punishment,  let  it  l>e  held  out  as  a  relief  and  a 
reward,  and  lH)th  the  mother  country  and  our  Australian  colonies 
will  derive  advantage  from  the  change. 

The  preceding  remarks  were  in  the  hands  of  our  Printer,  when 
a  ]>amj»hlet  reached  us,  entitled,  M  lints  on  the  Necessity  of  a 
‘  (’hangc  of  Princi]de  in  our  Legislation,  for  the  efficient  ])rotec- 
‘  tion  of  Society  from  Crime " :  reprinted  from  the  Ldinburgh 
I^aw  .lournal.  T'he  ingenious  and  philanthropic  Writer  has 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  mistaking  one  side  of  a  subject 
for  the  wlude  truth,  liccausc  punishment  is  inefficacious  for  the 
j)urpose  of  reform,  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  useless, 
and  that,  iKung  ineflicacious,  it  is  cruel.  He  asserts,  that  ‘  formid- 
‘  able  punishment  and  reformation  cannot  be  united ;  ’  and  he 
would  therefore  abolish  entirely  the  penal  character  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  criminals,  and  attend  exclusively  to  their  reform.  In  a 
word,  he  would  convert  all  prisons  into  asylums.  The  following 
remarks  arc  intended  to  serve  as  the  philosophical  basis  of  the 
Writer's  argument. 

*  The  material  to  Ik.*  worked  upon  is  the  will  op  man.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  impulses  and  tendencies  of  this  will,  minute  and  attentive 
observation  has  shewn,  luid  the  parables  of  the  Talents  and  the  Sower 
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illustrato  tlic  <»l)sorvatioii,  that  human  Ihmu^s  three  cluHse;^. 

Firstf  those  whose*  animal  a)>petites  or  pntpeiisities  are  so  ^nmerful  as 
to  overlmlance  the  restruiniuji^  force  of  their  nuiral  ami  intellectual 
faculties,  ami,  like  tlutriis,  cluike  any  ^hmI  sihhI  sown  in  them.  lk*in^ 
of  this  constitution  of  miml  are  nmler  the  ilominion  of  stron^t  lusts, 
violent  ]>assions,  ami  intense  seltishness.  Their  impressions  of  moral 
ilnty  are  so  weak  as  to  offer  no  restraint  to  the  gratification  of  their 
selfishness,  at  any  cost  of  pro|H'rty,  limh,  or  life,  to  thase,  no  matter 
li(»w  nnoffemling,  who  stand  in  their  way  ;  while  in  most  of  them  a 
limited  intellect  has  obscure  views  of  the  real  nature  of  tiling,  con¬ 
fused  perceptions  of  consetpiences,  overwivninj'  confidence  in  their  own 
jMiwer  of  concealment,  evasion,  and  escape,  total  blindness  to  the  jtuilt 
of  their  actions,  a  fixed  rejection  in  their  own  case  of  all  idea  of  retri¬ 
bution. — on  the  C(»ntrary,  a  persuasion  that  nil  ri'straiut  im]>osi*d  on 
themselves  is  the  unwarrantable  act  of  the  strongest ;  and,  finally,  the 
feeblest  powers  of  controlling  their  passions,  even  when  they  ilo  si*e 
the  fatal  consequences  c^f  yielding  to  their  sway.  Any  l)ettcr  endow¬ 
ment  of  intellect  in  this  class  is  ahvays  jH*rverted  to  the  pur{K)Si*s  of 
crime ;  hence  expert  plan-laying  thieves,  pickpockets,  swindlers,  and 
fi>rgers. 

‘  'riie  second  class  (»f  mankind  are  very  numerous ;  those  wdiosc 
animalism  is  nearly  as  strong  as  in  the  first  class,  but  whose*  moral  and 
intellectual  j)owers  of  restraint  are  so  much  greater,  us  to  bring  the 
temlencies  t(»  indulgence  and  forbeanuice  almost  to  a  balance.  Ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances  in  such  persons  turn  the  .scale.  In  low  life,  un-t 
educated,  neglected,  and  destitute,  they  have  often  Iwcome  criminals ; 
in  a  more  favotirable  condition  of  education  and  society,  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  respectable  ;  but,  within  the  influence  of  bad  example,  they  will 
he  found  sensual  and  often  profligate,  and  they  are  ahvays  selfish  and 
self-indulging.  In  them  is  the  scriptund  w'ant  of  earth  to  j)re8erve 
the  ])lant  w  hich  springs  up,  from  the  withering  action  of  the  sun. 

‘  'rhe  third  class  are  the  g(M)d  ground,  that  produces  in  different 
degrees,  but  all  plentifully.  They  are  those  wdio,  the  Ajtostle  says, 
are  “  a  hnv  unto  themselves.**  In  them  the  animal  propensities  are 
sufficient  for  their  legitimate  ends ;  but  the  decided  predominance  of 
intellect  and  moral  feeling,  as  faculties  of  their  minds,  renders  it  nearly 
a  moral  impossibility,  that  the  inferior  tendencies  should  ever  master 
tiiem  so  far  as  to  impel  them  to  commit  a  crime.  It  h  physically 
ptjssihle  for  such  men  to  rob,  or  steal,  or  torture,  or  murder,  but  it  is 
morally  impossible;  and  they  would  attempt  any  physical  difficulty  in 
preference.  They  enj(»y  strong  moral  and  intellectual  ])erceptions« 
Their  ])assions,  sometimes  vigorous,  are  reined  by  their  higher  feelings ; 
they  feel  the  hnv  written  in  their  hearts  with  the  same  Finger  that 
graved  it  on  tables  of  stone  ;  instead  of  all  their  inspirations  and  aims 
being  selfish,  they  have  time,  and  thought,  and  exertion,  and  money, 
to  spare  for  their  fellow'  creatures ;  and  are  made  happy  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  virtuous  enjoyment  of  life  throughout  the  world.  They 
cannot  »*xist  in  a  grovelling  atmosphere,  and  tend  upwards  into  a  purer 
nmral  metliuin,  when  by  circumstances  dej)ressed  into  vicious  contact. 
These,  lastly,  are  the  men  who  are  sincerely,  conscientiously,  ration¬ 
ally,  and  practically  religious,  and  whose  morality  is  basi*d  in  the 
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Divine  will  aiul  the  precepts  of  (’hristiiinitv.  It  is  inaiilfestlv  the 
I’reator’n  clesipi,  that  such  men,  from  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
power,  shall  rise  to  the  j^uidance  of  society  ;  ami  lilnTty,  ami  Hirlit,  ami 
national  haitpiness,  are  in  the  tlirect  ratio  of  their  ascemlancy.  An 
enlightened  and  etfectivc  criminal  c(Kle  will  emanate  from  them  alone. 

‘  One  jxrand  error  in  criminal  legislation  has  1)1*1*11,  that  the  thrirfoUl 
distinction  now  dniwn  has  never  lH*en  taken  into  account  as  true  in 
nature.  There  is  no  practical  belief  that  it  exists.  We  do  not  fuiil 
it  adverted  to  in  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  treatises  alrt*ady  written, 
and  hy  the  most  talented  of  men,  on  criminal  legislation.  Vet  we 
venture  to  predict  that,  till  it  shall  he  acted  upon  as  a  practical  truth, 
N|H*culation  after  speculation,  cmle  after  cmle,  and  institution  after  in¬ 
stitution,  for  the  protection  of  society  from  crime,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
'I’he  prevalent  practical  lK*lief  of  the  million,  and  of  the  law-makers  in 
whom  they  i*onfide,  is,  that  in  power  to  obey  the  laws  there  is  among 
men  no  difference  of  mental  constitution  ;  that  a  gmxl  man  has  imV/ed  to 
Ik*  virtmms,  and  a  bad  man  has  n  illcd  to  be  vicious,  ami  that  either  might 
have  willed  ecjually  easily  the  op]>osite  character  that  it  was  a  mere 
voluntary  choice  that,  on  the  one  hand,  tilled  the  prisons  w  ith  wretchw 
whom  a  llt»war»l  visited,  and  that  determined  Howard,  on  the  other,  to 
visit  them,  llenci*  the  indignation  and  resentment  felt  upiinst  the  cri¬ 
minal,  and  the  t4‘mlency  to  visit  u]>on  him  the  retribution  considered  due 
to  a  ilelilH*rate  choiceof  the  wrong,  in  spite  of  a  clear  ]H*rception  and  feeling 
of  the  right.  Now,  the  truth  will  challenge  the  strictest  investigation, 
that  the  great  majority  of  criminals  in  this  country  have  minds  so  ct>n- 
stituted,  and  that  independently  of  their  own  Vidition,as  to  rank  them 
in  the  Jirst  class  alnive  descrilK*d.  They  are  born  with  a  greatly  pre- 
|>ondemting  animalism,  wliich  grows  with  their  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  their  strength.  Helonging  to  the  lower,  and  often  the  low(*st, 
ranks  of  life,  having  neither  moral  nor  religious  training  and  exercise, 
little  or  no  intt*lh‘ctual  education,  no  habit  or  practice  of  industry,  fru- 
g;ditv,  sobriety,  or  self-denial ;  .strangers  to  all  encouragement  from  a 
higher  m(»ral  soi'iety  to  value  character ;  on  tlie  contrary,  familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  example  of  debauchery,  profligacy,  and  recklessness, 
ami  crime  in  their  very  parents  and  relations,  trained  often  to  early 
mendicity,  and  always  to  thieving,  habituated  to  hear  debauchery  and 
successful  villany  laude<l  in  the  society  with  which  they  mix,  and 
morality  and  justice  ridieuh*d  or  defied,  they  may  Ik?  said  to  be  indeed 
born  in  ini([uity,  and  bred  in  crime.  Such  arc  the  beings  whose  acts 
create  resentment  ami  retributive  revenge  in  the  minds  of  the  unre¬ 
flecting,  the  untempted,  and,  in  regard  to  a  sound  phih)soj)hy  of  man, 
the  uninformed. 

‘  Now,  mimls  so  constituted  ought  not  to  be  judged  of  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  a  more  moral  and  intellectual  constitution.  Justice 
demands  «  large  allowance  for  their  unfortunate  constitution  and  m)t 
less  unhappy  circumstances ;  and,  above  all,  observing  that  punish¬ 
ment,  however  severe,  dm's  not  operate  mMui  them  as  example,  it 
would  consider  whether  there  are  not  means,  at  once  more  just  and 
more  efh'ctual,  of  pn»tecting  s<K'iety  from  the  acts  of  these  its  dangerous 
anil  nvkless  members.’ 

T'liat  puiii>bnR'nt  has  //o  exemplary  roiee,  even  upon  num- 
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Ikts  of  tins  first  class,  is  an  assinn]uion  by  no  means  warranted; 
and  if  it  Mere  true,  its  o])erati(>n  u]>on  the  second  class  would 
justify  its  infliction  upon  individuals  mIio  might  l/e  referred  to  the 
first.  I'he  classification,  hoMever,  it  must  he  recollected,  is 
Hurely  theoretical.  'Fhe  Writer  contends,  indeed,  that  those 
‘  decidedly  predis]>osed  to  crime'  are  much  more  of  a  class  than 
is  su}>]>()sed ;  that  they  are  ‘  a  class  nearly  all  of  whom,  at  least  in 
‘  the  lower  ranks,  come  in  contact  with  the  law;'  and  that  ‘a 
‘  |)ro])er  ])cnitentiary  system  is  nearly  certain  of  getting  them  all 
‘  ifito  its  hands.'  Were  this  the  fact,  it  would  surely  he  prac¬ 
ticable  to  deal  with  them  hvfnre  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
law ,  hy  a  ])rcventive  henevolence.  Of  this  judicy,  it  is  hut  justice 
to  the  Writer  to  .say,  that  he  is  the  zealous  advocate;  and  he 
confidently  relies  u])on  Infant  schools,  conducted  upon  a  religious 
basis,  as  the  most  rational  and  the  only  effectual  ]>reventive  of 
crime.  Next  to  Infant  Schools,  in  efliciency,  he  seems  to  rank 
Prison  I'ciiication. 

‘  WloMi,  hy  an  enlightened  age,  penitentiaries  shall  he  held  to  Ih^ 
lH»>|)ltals  fV»r  moral  j)atients,  and  not  engines  to  ]»r(»tect  society,  hy 
Ijohling  (Hit  the  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  perfectly  free  agents, 
either  jutjiin^  hack'  that  loss  which  their  actions  have  occasioned,  or 
deterring  olliers  from  crimes  hy  their  example,  the  duration  of  the 
convict’s  detention  m  ill  depend,  not  ujum  the  mere  act  which  brought 
lum  there,  hut  upon  the  continuance  of  his  disease.  As  long  as  peni¬ 
tentiary  discipline  shall  consist  of  severe  and  degrading  compulsory 
labour,  of  stripes,  irons,  insults,  and  brutality,  without  an  attempt  at 
improvement  mental  or  moral,  beyond  being  herded  into  a  chapel  on 
Sunday  for  an  hour  or  two, — and  this  constituted  the  old  idea  of  a 
house  of  correction, — a  prescrilR‘d  and  8h(>rt  duration  of  such  irrational 
usage  is  imperative.  Nay,  it  was  and  is  the  prominent  problem  of 
criminal  legislation,  to  proportion  punishments  to  crimes, — to  weigh 
out,  to  an  odd  scruple,  the  quantum  of  suffering  which  shall  counter¬ 
poise  the  cfuantum  of  guilt  in  the  aci  committed  ;  and  certainly  it 
would  he  monstrous  to  detain  the  convict,  on  such  a  principle,  one 
moment  longer  in  the  ])lace  of  mere  suffering,  than  the  exact  time 
necessary  to  permit  society  to  take  in  his  groans,  the  KUp]M»st‘d 
debt  cx  dvUclo  contracted  by  him.  lint  no  one  is  ever  stmt  to  an  hos¬ 
pital  for  a  ])reviously  prc8cril)ed  peri<Kl.  Sixty  days  of  the  infirmary, 
or  the  madhouse,  as  a  medical  prescription,  would  be  justly  ridictiled, 
in  and  out  of  the  faculty  :  and  so  it  will  come  to  lx*,  wlien  moral  in¬ 
firmaries,  applying  rational  and  effectual  means  of  cure  to  tlios**  afflicted 
with  that  worst  of  diseases  called  a  pnxdivity  to  crime,  arnl  lx*ing 
withal  mild,  benevolent,  and  encouraging  to  the  patient,  are  substituted 
f»r  the  present  irrational  treatment.  The  unhappy  criminal  will  then 
lx‘  regardetl  more  in  relation  to  his  moral  constitution  than  his  conduct ; 
or,  if  the  latter  he  estimated,  it  will  be  in  the  way  of  evidence  of  the 
former.  Ilis  sentence  for  an  overt  act  of  crime  will  be  the  restraint  of 
the  jK'nitentiary,  till  an  authority,  beyond  all  qtiestion  as  to  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  all  suspicion  as  to  uprightness  and  benevolence,  shall  deem 
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it  safe*  to  venture  Inin  once  more  in  society.  It  is  evident  that,  for 
such  a  nrocess,  the  shortest  time  must  he  long.  Ordinary  eilucation  is 
the  work  of  years  ;  and  a  f  'orliuri  must  moral  training  he,  when  working 
against  the  wind  and  tide  and  current  of  criminal  propensity.  Nay, 
as  in  lunatic  asylums  there  may  he  cases  of  very  long  duration,  tliere 
may  he  cases  for  life  in  our  asylum,  cases  of  relapse  after  dismiss;d, 
ami  return  to  necessary  restraint  on  fresh  conviction.  These  last  ought 
to  !>e  held  cases  for  life.  If  any  one  shall  object,  that  this  is  any  thing 
hut  mild  treatment  of  criminals,  and  that  there  is  more  justice  in  in¬ 
dicting  a  month’s  continement  for  a  first  and  slight  offence,  and  then 
giving  the  criminal  another  chance  for  a  goml  life;  we  would  answer, 
that  the  latter  c<mrse  is  hut  the  first  step  of  a  series  of  penal  inflictions, 
alternating  with  intervals  of  the  most  wretched  sensualities  and  pro¬ 
fligacies  calleil  freedom,  which  necessarily  bring  the  sufferer  hack  to 
]tuiiishment  —  and  that,  on  the  jiroportion  principle,  more  severe  tlian 
the  first — to  he  ag;iin  dismissed  to  greater  misery  than  he  leaves,  and 
more. resolved  upon,  and  better  fitted  for,  crime.  lie  returns  a  third 
time,  of  cour^e,  to  your  bridewell,  to  he  visited  with  yet  increased  in¬ 
fliction,  till  at  last  the  account  of  jiroportion  has  so  much  accumulated 
to  his  debit,  that  a  violent  and  ignominious  death  alone  is  held  ade¬ 
quate  expiation.  What  is  the  restraint  of  a  few — of  a  number  of 
years— of  a  lifetime — in  a  well  constituted  reformatory  asylum,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  cruelty,  the  injustice,  the  irrationality  of  this  }  ’ 

‘  Would  you  send  a  boy  for  years  to  your  reiiitentiary,  who  for 
‘  tlie  first  time  steals  a  shilling  ? "  To  this  ‘  natural  question 
‘  under  the  old  impressions,’  the  Writer  replies :  ‘  The  theft  of 
‘  the  shilling  is  the  synqitom  of  a  moral  disease  which  requires 
‘  the  hoy’s  being  put  under  treatment ;  and  it  is  mercy  to  him  to 
‘  seelude  him,  and  subject  him  to  the  education  and  training 
‘  which  his  unfortunate  case  retjuires.’  We  agree  with  the  Wri¬ 
ter,  that  such  a  young  offender  is  a  subject  for  reformatory  treat¬ 
ment,  rather  than  for  jmnishment ;  therefore,  we  would  not 
have  him  sent  to  either  prison  or  penitentiary,  hut  rescued  by 
lienevolent  interjiosition  from  the  hand  of  criminal  justice.  But 
justice  is  altogether  excluded  from  the  AVritcr’s  theory. 

‘  We  should  have  no  right,’  he  says,  *  on  the  principle  of  either  re¬ 
tribution  or  examjile,  to  go  beyond  a  nice  apportionment  of  the  penalty 
to  the  act  ;  but,  when  the  object  in  view  is  the  mond  cure  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself,  there  is  no  variance  between  moral  feeling  and  expedi¬ 
ency,  even  although  that  cure  should  require  a  long  seclusion.  We 
never  think  the  longest  confinement  to  a  sick  bed  unjust  or  dispro- 
|>ortionate.*  p.  2d. 

AA'hat  does  this  ])rove,  hut  that  the  moral  cure  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  not  that  whieli  justice  contemplates,  or  which  is  the  ol)- 
jeet  of  ]H'nal  enactments  According  to  the  theory,  however, 
tlie  very  princi})le  of  justice  is  to  he  banished  from  legislation,  and 
the  judicial  bench  ought  to  he  converted  into  a  college  of  physi¬ 
cians.  The  moral  desert  of  crime  is  thus  virtually  denied ;  and 
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the  ilenierit  of  the  criminal  is  entirely  resolved  into  misfortune. 
It  is  hut  a  step  further,  if  a  step,  to  arraign  the  right  of  even  the 
Supreme  (lovernor  to  punish,  and  to  explode  the  idea  of  a  day 
of  lletrihution. 
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such  of  our  readers  as  are  anxious  to  cultivate  the  Art  of 
*  Thinking,  and  to  understand  either  the  o])inions  they  hold 
or  those  they  disavow,  we  strongly  recommend  the  present  work, 
with  the  confidence  of  obtaining  their  thanks  for  bringing  it  under 
their  notice.  And  such  readers  w  e  may  invite  to  a  perusal  of  the 
subsequent  remarks; — for  we  cannot  venture  to  ])romise  toothers 
a  very  entertaining  article. 

‘'rhere  is,  perhaps,’  remarks  Mr.  Lewis,  ‘  no  moral  or  political 
‘  treatise  of  any  length,  certainly  no  considerable  argumentative 
‘  work,  of  w’hicli  the  conclusions  arc  not  in  some  degree  affected 
‘  by  an  incautious  employment,  or  an  unpcrceived  ambiguity  of 
‘  language.’  To  so  great  an  extent  does  this  source  of  fallacious 
reasoning  mingle  itself  with  the  decisions  and  arguments  of  our 
highest  authorities,  that  Locke  goes  so  far  as  to  express  a  douht, 

‘  whether  language,  as  it  has  been  employed,  has  contributed 
‘  more  to  the  im])rovement  or  to  the  hinderance  of  knowledge.’ 
This  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  any  thing  more  than 
anhypcrhole;  since  language,  w  hatever  be  its  ambiguities,  is  the  only 
means  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  ‘  the  instrument  by  which  we 
‘  think  and  reason.’  But  the  instances  cited  by  the  present  Wri¬ 
ter,  of  the  liability  of  even  the  most  acute  reasoners  to  impose 
upon  themselves  and  mislead  their  readers  by  verbal  fallacies, 
will  surprise  those  persons  who  have  not  considered  the  powerful 
influence  of  equivocal  language  in  deceiving  the  mind.  The 
speculative  parts  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  the  most  elegant 
production,  ])erhaps,  in  our  legal  literature,  Mr.  Lewis  charac¬ 
terizes  as  ‘  an  epitome  of  popular  fallacies  and  misconceptions  on 
‘  most  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  jurisprudence  and  govem- 
‘ment.’"  Paley,  the  most  lucid  of  writers,  occasionally  falls  into 
similar  error.  We  undertook,  in  our  last  volume,  to  shew  that 
Hooker’s  whole  fabric  of  argument  is  built  upon  a  fallacy  of  this 
description.*  In  noticing  the  recent  disputes  about  the  consti¬ 
tution,  it  was  also  shewn  that  the  whole  question  hinged  upon  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term.*f"  In  metaphysical  theology,  the  same 
cause  has  given  rise  to  tedious  and  angry  logomachy. 


*  Eclectic  for  October,  1832,  p.  285.  t  Eclectic  for  June,  1832,  p.  471. 
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'riic  rcnic<ly  usually  pro]H>scil  by  loj^iciaus  aud  pliilosoplicrs 
for  this  acknowledj^od  source  of  misa])])rehension,  is  teclmi- 
cal  detinition.  \\  hen  writers  have  precisely  defined  their  terms, 
they  imagine  that  they  have  secured  themselves  against  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  using  them  fallaciously.  Metaphysicians  have  pleased 
themselves  with  the  idea  of  thus  reducing  their  terms  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  unchangeahle  force  of  algebraic  signs.  Definitions, 
liowever,  are  generally  little  better  than  assumptions,  im])lying  a 
meaning  that  rctpiires  both  to  he  ex]dained  and  to  he  ]m)ved. 
Jlcsides,  as  Archbishop  Whately  remarks,  ‘  it  is  not  the  same 
‘  thing  to  Ik*  acquainted  with  the  ambiguity  of  a  term,  and  to  Ik* 
‘  practically  aware  of  it,  and  watchful  of  the  consequences  con- 
‘  netted  with  it.’  After  giving  the  most  ])recise  definition  of  a 
word,  a  writer  may  he  found  unconsciously  ]>assing  from  his  own 
defined  signification  of  the  term  to  another,  and  drawing  an  in¬ 
ference  from  his  own  blunder.  It  is  not  enough  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  terms,  whether  conventionally  agreed  upon  or 
arbitrarily  defined  :  unless  w  e  are  careful  to  understand  our  own 
meaning  at  the  momcat  of  nsin^x  them^  in  the  precise  connexion 
in  which  they  occur,  they  will  often  he  found  to  slip  their  mean¬ 
ing,  and  cheat  us  with  a  verbal  fallacy.  ‘  It  is  imjmssihle,’  ]\Ir. 
Lew  is  justly  remarks,  ‘to  legislate  in  matters  of  language:  the 
‘  evils  arising  from  its  imperfection  may  he  eluded,  hut  can  never 
^  Ik*  removed.’  The  best  way  to  obviate  the  ambiguity  arising 
from  the  variable  meaning  of  w  ords,  is,  not  to  attem})t  to  stereo¬ 
type  the  forms  of  thought,  but  to  kee])  always  in  recollection  the 
evssential  imj)crt‘ection  of  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought, 
so  as  to  rely  less  upon  the  intrinsic  power  of  words,  than  U])on  the 
manner  of  using  them. 

An  iiujuiry  into  the  meaning  of  terms  is,  however,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  an  endeavour  to  define  them,  and  far  more  useful. 
Tile  one  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  a  fact ;  the  other,  to  lay  down 
a  rule,  or  to  frame  an  hypothesis.  What  words  really  mean,  can 
be  determined  only  by  their  actual  ase :  tliey  mean  wliat  the 
})erson  employing  them  intends  by  them,  and  the  meaning  lies, 
not  in  the  words,  but  in  the  intention.  Mr.  Lewis’s  object  in 
this  volume  is,  to  illustrate  the  various  uses  of  the  principal  terms 
belonging  to  political  science.  II is  inquiry  aspires  to  occupy  ‘a 
‘  middle  place  between  a  technical  dictionary  and  a  scientific 
‘  treatise.’ 

'  Even  if  the  definitions  which  I  have  either  borrowed  or  suggested 
should  he  thought  incorrect  he  remarks,  ‘  yet  the  investigation  of  the 
various  sensi*s  of  each  word  as  occurring  in  popular  language,  must,  if 
properlv  employed,  furnish  to  others  the  means  of  detecting  fallacy  in 

political  discussion .  The  follow  ing  researches  relate,  not  to  the 

truth  of  any  particular  projiositions,  hut  to  the  meaning  of  ce^ia 
terms  list'd  in  jxditical  reasoning :  w’hich,  lK‘ing  often  employed  in 
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(litfcront  soim's  in  the  premises  ami  eonehision,  liavc  jnven  rise  to 
coiiiitless  incoiiehisive  nr^uments,  and  have  thus  caused  J'allacirs 
ariifont'nt,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  Thu  soundness  of  an 
inference  cannot  depend  on  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  though  it  may 
dej»end  on  the  use  of  a  term.*  pp.  v — vii. 

In  fact,  unsound  inferences  very  generally  turn  upon  the  double 
sense  of  a  word.  A  ])al})al)le  example  of  this  occurs  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  cited  from  the  Kdinl)urgh  Ueview,  in  whieh  the  word  ‘right’ 
is  used  in  two  diiferent  senses,  and  the  argument  entirely  hinges 
upon  the  double  sense. 

‘‘‘If  it  he  riif/tt  that  the  pro])erty  of  men  should  Im?  ])rotected,  and 
if  this  can  only  he  done  hy  means  of  (Tovernment,  then  it  must  lie 
riii/it  that  s<»me  perstni  or  ]K*rson8  should  ]>ossess  politind  ]M)W'er. 
That  is  to  sny,  some  person  or  |)ersons  must  have  a  right  to  political 
power.”’  p.  11. 

*r]ie  apparent  force  of  this  argument,  Mr.  I^cwis  remarks,  rests 
on  a  mere  verbal  fallacy.  Right  and  wrong  are  terms  relating  to 
a  standard  of  morality.  It  is  right,  in  the  sense  of  just^  that  the 
pro]HTty  of  men  should  be  protected;  and  it  is  right,  in  the  sense 
t)f  ///  and  e,rftc<licfity  that  some  person  or  persons  should  be  in¬ 
vested  with  the  powers  of  government  for  the  ])urpose  of  affording 
this  ])rotection.  Ilut  the  right,  that  is  the  latvful  claim,  of  any 
persons  to  exercise  political  power,  cannot  be  dctluced  from  the 
abstract  rectitude  of  the  principle,  that  property  should  be  so 
protected.  Had  it  been  said,  merely,  that  some  ])erson  or  ]X'r- 
sons  must  have  political  power,  the  inference  would  have  been 
correct,  though  not  very  weighty.  If  it  be  right  that  ])ro]K*rty 
should  be  ])rotected,  some  persons  must  have  ])olitical  ])ower  for 
that  pur])ose ;  but  unless  to  possess  power,  and  to  have  a  right  to 
])os.sess  ])i>wer,  are  the  same  thing,  such  ]H)wer  may  happen 
tt)  he  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  right  to  it,  and  it  may 
consequently  be  very  wrong  that  they  should  possess  it.  Or, 
again,  they  may  have  even  a  right  derived  from  law,  whicli, 
tlie  law  being  itself  unjust,  it  is  morally  wrong  that  they  should 
have,  lllackstone’s  definition  of  municipal  law,  Ixitrays  a  similar 
confusion  of  ideas.  According  to  him.  Law  is  ‘  a  rule  of  civil 
‘  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  State,  command- 
‘  ing  what  is  right,  and  ])rohibiting  what  is  wrong.’  Were  this 
the  fact,  there  could  be  no  bad  laws  ;  or,  that  which  commands 
what  is  contrary  to  moral  rectitude,  would  cease  to  be  law.  Hut 
it  is  evident  from  the  argument  by  which  this  incorrect  definition 
is  suj)portcd,  that  the  learned  Writer  confounded  legal  rights  with 
the  morality  of  actions.  ‘  It  is  the  business  of  the  law  ’,  he  says, 
‘  considered  as  a  rule  of  civil  conduct,  to  enforce  (such)  rights, 
‘  and  to  restrain  or  redress  wrongs.’  Hut  how  can  the  law  Ikj  said 
to  rommnnd  rights,  and  to  prohihit  wrongs  ?  Law  creates  rights, 
and  determines  them  ;  it  also  defines  and  punishes  wrongs;  but 
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it  may  commantl  what  is  wrong,  and  prohibit  what  is  right; 
wliich  is  the  case  with  all  laws  that  violate  lil)erty  of  conscience, 
!)y  commanding  a  hypocritical  conformity  to  outward  rites  of 
religion,  and  prohibiting  the  free  performance  of  religious  duties. 

Dismissing  from  consideration  the  terms  right  and  wrong,  as 
denoting  the  moral  (|ualities  of  actions,  let  us  examine  the  sub¬ 
stantive  rt^hf.  wliich  is  itself  used  with  a  latitude  that  becomes  a 
source  of  ambiguity.  The  following  is  Mr.  Lewis's  detinition  of 
the  term. 

‘  When  the  sovereign  power  commaiuls  its  subject  to  do  or  ft»rhe;ir 
from  certain  acts,  the  claim  for  such  j)erformaucea  or  forbearances 
which  one  jktsoii  thereby  lias  upon  another,  is  called  a  right ;  the 
liability  to  such  performances  or  forlxMrances,  is  calh‘d  a  duty  ;  and  the 
omission  of  an  act  commanded  to  he  done,  or  the  doing  of  an  act  com* 
inanded  to  W  forborne,  is  called  a  w  rong. 

*  All  rights,  therefore,  must  be  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of 
government,  and  are  the  creatures  of  the  sovereign  power ;  no  claim 
upon  another,  which  may  not  he  enforced  by  jirocess  of  law,  i.  e.  hy 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  sovereign,  however  recommended  hv 
niond  justict',  cun,  w’ithout  an  abuse  of  language,  he  termed  a  right. 
The  existence  of  a  moral  claim  may  often  he  a  matter  of  doubt  when 
the  facts  are  ascertained,  and  one  party  may  demand  what  the  other 
may  not  think  himself  bound  in  conscience  to  yield  ;  but,  the  facts 
Iwing  given,  the  existence  of  a  right,  or  a  legal  claim,  can  never  admit 
of  dispute,  as  it  is  defined  and  conferred  by  a  third  party,  who  will,  if 
required,  step  in  to  enforce  it. 

‘  ProjH*rly,  therefore,  right  signifies  a  claim  conferred  or  sanctioned 
by  the  .sovereign  jiower,  i.  e.  a  legal  riglit.  Sometimes,  how^ever,  it  is 
used  to  mean  a  claim  recommended  by  the  practice,  analogy,  or 
doctrines  of  the  constitution,  i.  e.  a  constitutional  right ;  and,  some¬ 
times,  a  claim  recommended  by  views  of  justice  or  public  policy,  i.  c.  a 
mond  right. 

*  lly  the  first  and  pro]>er  scn.se,  is  meant  a  claim  w'hich  may  l)C 
enforcetl  in  a  court  of  hnv,  or  by  the  proper  authorities,  aud  w'liich 
actually  exi.sts :  by  the  two  last,  a  claim  which  cannot  be  enforced  by 
any  public  authority,  and  which  dcK’s  not  exist.  Thus,  in  the  first 
sense,  it  is  said  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  his  ow'ii  property,  reputation, 
\c.,  meaning  that  he  has  an  available  claim  w’hich  can  be  enforced  hy 
]>rocess  of  law.  It  is  also  siiid  that,  constitutionally,  every  British 
subject  who  pays  taxes,  has  a  right  to  vote  for  a  meml)er  of  the  House 
of  ('ommous ;  meaning  that  such  a  claim  is  supported  by  the  practice 
or  doctrines  t>f  our  constitution.  It  is  also  .said,  that  all  the  people  have 
n  right  to  be  represented  ;  that  they  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own 
governors,  to  cashier  their  governors  for  misconduct,  and  to  frame  a 
government  for  themselves  ;  that  the  poor  have  a  right  to  be  maintained 
by  the  rich  ;  that  the  ])(M>r  have  a  right  to  spoil  the  land-owmers,  and 
divide  their  lands ;  that  the  poor  have  a  riglit  to  spoil  the  rich,  and 
divide  their  property,  See.  In  the  latter  ca.se.s,  the  persons  who  use 
these  expressions  mean  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  a  claim  founded 
in  justice  and  expediency,  which  they  call  a  right ;  though,  in  truth, 
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what  they  mean  to  express  is,  that  it  ought,  l»y  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  to  Ik?  made  a  right.’  pp.  7 — 1^* 

•  We  hear  of  original  rights,  natural  rights,  indefeasible  rights, 
inalienable  rights,  imprescriptible  rights,  lierinlitary  rights,  inde¬ 
structible  rights,  inherent  rights,  &c.,  where  there  is  no  pretence  of 
legislative  s;inction :  indetnl,  the  only  object  of  using  these  names  is  to 
induce  the  legislature  to  convert  these  supposed  rights  into  real  rights, 
by  giving  them  the  sanction  of  law.  The  pbnise,  natural  right,  takes 
its  origin  from  the  doctrine  of  a  state  of  nature,  w  hich  will  be  more 
fully  explained  belou’.  It  apjK'ars  tc»  signify  a  claim  riHrommended  by 
natural  law',  or  by  those  rules  w’hicb  were  recognised  by  eoinmoii  con¬ 
sent,  when  mankind  w'ere  in  a  state  of  nature.  An  indefeasible  right 
is  a  right  which  man  enjoyed  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  which  he  only 
surrendered  conditionally  at  the  making  of  the  social  compact ;  so  that 
nothing  has  since  l)een  able  to  defeat  or  destroy  it,  and  it  is  ready  to 
be  revived  at  any  time.  An  imprescriptible  right  is  a  right  which  was 
prior  to  the  social  compact,  and  which  continues  to  exist  without  lieing 
subject  to  ]»rescription  or  failure  by  lapse  of  time.  An  inalienable  right 
is  a  right  which  cannot  be  alienated  from  a  man.  Indestructible  rights, 
inherent  rights,  hereditary  rights,  birthrights  of  liberty,  &c.,  appear  to 
have  nearly  the  same  meaning:  viz.  that  they  are  dormant  rights, 
never  exercised  by  the  possessors,  and  not  extinguishable  by  any  law. 
In  fact,  however,  these  imprescriptible,  inalienable,  indefeasible  rights, 
in  most  cases  never  have  been  rights,  or,  if  they  have,  long  since  were 
alienated  and  defeated  by  the  sovereign  power.  These  various  expres¬ 
sions  have  all  taken  their  origin  from  the  theory  of  the  state  of  nature 
and  the  scK'ial  compact ;  but  they  are  frequently  used  by  persons  who 
have  ncv'cr  heard  of  this  absurd  and  mischievous  doctrine,  and  would 
perhaps  reject  it  if  they  knew'  it.  All  that  those  iiersons  mean  is,  that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  claims  which  they  call  rights  ought,  in  sound 
policy,  to  be  sanctioned  by  law'.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  persons  to 
shew  that  sound  policy  requires  what  they  require ;  but  as  this  would 
require  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  as  reasoning  is  often  both  hard  to 
invent  and  to  understand,  they  prefer  l)egging  the  question  at  issue  by 
employing  some  of  the  high-sounding  phrases  just  mentioned.*  pp.  23 — 24. 

In  a  subsequent  section,  civil  liberty  is  defined  as  signifying, 
in  its  positive  sense,  ‘  those  rights,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is 
‘  benelicial  to  the  ])ossessor  of  them’,  or  ‘  the  possession  of  certain 
‘  rights  by^  one  part  over  another  part  of  the  community.’  ‘  Li- 
‘  berties^  in  the  plural  number,  when  employed  with  a  political 
‘  reference,  is  always  equivalent  with  rights.’  Liberty  is  also  used 
to  denote  immunity  from  burdensome  duties,  or  exemption  from 
hurtful  restraints.  In  a  note,  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
lllackstone's  definition  is  pointed  out. 

*  Illackstone  divides  rights  into  absolute  and  negative  /  and  absolute 
rights  he  defines  to  be  “  such  as  would  belong  to  persons  merely  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  which  every  man  is  entitled  to  enjoy,  whether  out 
of  society  or  in  it.” — 1  Com.  12.3.  He  then  says,  that  “  the  absolute 
rights  of  man  are  usually  summed  in  one  general  appellation,  and  de- 
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nominated  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind.  This  natural  liberty  con¬ 
sists  properly  in  a  |>o\ver  of  actin<;  ns  one  thinks  tit,  without  an?  re¬ 
straint  or  control,  unless  by  the  law  of  nature.*’ — Ibid.  12.).  Thus  far 
it  appi*ar8,  that  absolute  rights  are  not  positive  rights  conferred  by  a 
legislature,  but  a  mere  absence  of  legal  restraint,  or  natural  liberty. 
Afterwurds,  he  lays  it  down,  that  “  the  absolute  rights  of  every 
Englishman,  taken  in  a  political  and  extensive  sense,  are  usually  called 
their  liberties  :**  and  procet^ds  to  explain  how  these  “  rights  and 
liberties**  exist  by  nrtne  of  certain  acts  of  Parliament. —  Ibid.  127. 
Here,  then,  lilierties  are  positive  rights  conferred  by  the  legislature, 
having  no  connexion  with  natimil  lilierty.  Finally  he  says,  that  **  the 
rights  themselves,  thus  defineii  by  these  several  statutes,  consist  in  a 
number  of  private  immunities ;  which  w'ill  ap|>ear,  from  what  has  been 
premisiHl,  to  Im*  indetnl  no  other  than  cither  that  residuum  of  natural 
liberty  W'hich  is  not  required  by  the  laws  of  society  to  In?  sacrificed  to 
public  convenience,  or  else  thcjse  civil  privileges  which  society  hath 
engaged  to  pnwide,  in  lieu  of  the  natural  liberties  so  given  up  by  in¬ 
dividuals.” —  Ibid.  121).  At  length,  we  find  that  these  **  absolute 
rights”  may  be  either  the  immunity  from  certain  legal  duties,  or  the 
^Missession  of  certain  legal  rights,  or  perhaps  l)oth  at  the  same  time.  It 
18,  pt'rhaps,  difficult  to  conceive  greater  confusion  and  obscurity  of 
thought,  than  is  displayed  in  this  laboured  discussion.*  p.  204. 

The  notion  which  would  make  political  or  civil  liberty  consist 
in  that  ])ortion  of  natural  liberty  which  human  laws  have  spared, 
is  alike  fallacious  and  ]HTnicious.  It  would,  if  correct,  justify 
Paine's  notion,  that  all  government  is  a  necessary  evil.  Political 
liberty  consists  In  the  possession  of  those  legal  riglits  which  are 
created  by  law*,  and  secured  by  government.  Law%  therefore, 
instead  of  being  an  abridgement  of  liberty,  is  the  parent  of  it. 
No  man  is  free,  who  is  not  jirotected  against  wrongs ;  and  that 
protection  is  aflbrdcil  by  law.  To  have  the  full  benefit  of  frank 
lati\  is  the  very  definition  of  civil  freedom.  In  the  savage  state 
of  natural  lilxTty,  might  is  the  only  acknowledged  right.  In  such 
a  state  of  things,  the  strongest  alone  can  be  said  to  |>ossess  any 
rights,  since  they  alone  can  protect  them.  The  weak  are  not 
free,  because  unprotected:  they  ]>ossess  no  rights;  for  the  absence 
of  all  restraint  is  to  them  the  negation  of  all  rights,  being  the 
exposure  to  all  wrongs.  Hence,  liberty  is  not  only,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  remarks,  ‘  the  object  of  all  government',  but  it  is  the 
creature  of  government.  ‘  Men  ,'  remarks  the  learned  Author  of 
the  Discourse  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  ‘  are  more  free 
‘  under  every  government,  even  the  most  imperfect,  than  they 
‘  would  be,  if  it  were  ]>ossible  for  them  to  exist  without  any  go- 

vernment :  they  are  more  secure  from  wrong,  more  undisturbed 
‘  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural  ])owers,  and  therefore  more  free, 
‘  than  if  they  were  altogether  unprotected  against  injury  from 
‘  each  other.'  Hut,  while  natural  liberty,  or  the  free  exercise  of 
our  natural  |>owers,  is  secured  by  government,  which  protects 
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against  all  but  itself,  civil  liberty  may  more  properly  be  said  to 
be  derived  from  law,  which  is  the  protection  against  arbitrary 
rule,  against  the  abuses  of  government,  and  generally  partakes  of 
the  character  of  a  concession  to  the  governed.  What  are  our 
laws,  but  the  title-deeds  of  our  lil)ertie8,  obtained  by  gradual 
concessions,  and  devised  as  a  remedy  against  sj^ecific  wrongs  ? 

I'he  idea  of  natural  liberty  in  a  social  state,  as  derived  from  an 
imaginary  social  compact,  is  not  merely  a  iiction, — ‘  the  suppo- 
‘  sition  of  a  thing  which  never  had  any  existence but,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  involves  a  contradiction. 
This  theory  teaches,  that  mankind,  when  in  the  state  of  nature, 
made  a  compact  by  which  the  right  of  self-government  was  sur¬ 
rendered  by  the  whole  community  on  condition  of  being  well 
governed.  Hut  this  very  compact  supposes  a  state  of  civil  society, 
and  the  pre-existence  of  social  rights,  which  are  never  found 
existing  in  savage  life.  Hlackstone,  however,  contends,  that 
such  an  original  contract,  though  never  formally  exprcsseil,  must 
lx*  understood  and  implied  in  the  very  act  of  associating  together. 
In  the  language  of  the  English  law,  implication  has  a  meaning 
nearly  equivalent  with  fiction.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  a  contract 
is  implied,  where  no  contract  w’as  made ;  it  being  thereby  meant, 
that  the  legal  consequences  are  the  same  as  if  such  contract  had 
been  really  made,  and  that  their  existence  may  be  assumed  in 
argument  without  proof.  Hut,  remarks  Mr.  Lewis, 

‘  It  is  evident,  that  neither  on  the  common  nor  on  the  legal  expla- 
nution  of  implication,  can  the  assumption  of  the  social  contract  Ik?  sup¬ 
ported.  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  existence  of  government,  or 
all  must  admit  that  government  map  exist  without  a  previous  conven¬ 
tion.  Nor  can  it  he  considered  as  a  legal  iiction  ;  for  a  legal  iiction  is 
a  supposition  avowedly  false,  but  treated  as  if  it  were  true,  for  the 
imagined  convenience  of  administering  the  law.  A  legal  iiction  with¬ 
out  the  sanction  of  law,  is  a  mere  absurdity ;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  social  compact,  which  serves  as  the  foundation 
of  all  law,  derives  its  own  force  from  the  existence  of  law.* 

pp.  211,  212. 

Yet,  the  popular  notions  respecting  the  natural  lilwty  and 
equality  of  mankind  rest  upon  this  baseless  ])olitical  theory  ;  al¬ 
though  not  unfrequently  entertained  by  persons  ‘  ignorant  of  the 
‘  polluted  source  to  which  these  expressions  may  be  traced.’ 

Hut,  while  we  agree  with  our  Author  in  his  general  definition 
of  legal  rights  as  conferred  by  law,  and  as  implying  correlative 
social  duties  in  others,  (which  are  the  only  species  of  rights  that 
political  or  juridical  science  is  concerned  with,)  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  natural  rights,  anterior  to 
government,  independent  of  human  laws  and  institutions,  liecause 
springing  out  of  the  original  natural  relations.  Mr.  Lewis  re¬ 
marks,  that  Filmef 8  argument,  that  men  arc  bom  in  subjection 
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to  their  parents,  and,  being  under  their  authority,  are  not  hv 
nature  free,  ‘  is  founded  on  the  customary  confusion  of  law  and 
‘  morality  ;  for,  though  a  child,  in  a  savage  state,  owes  a  moral 

*  duty  to  his  parents,  he  is  hound  to  them  by  no  legal  obligation.’ 
But,  if  he  owes  a  moral  duty  to  his  parents,  they  must  possess  a 
correlative  moral  right,  l)ecau8e  rights  and  duties  imply  each 
other.  And  this  right  must  be  regarded  as  an  actual  and  inher¬ 
ent  right,  recognised,  but  not  created  by  law,  antecedent  to  all 
social  institutions,  and  of  which  no  man  can  be  justly  deprived. 
Granting  that  there  can  be  no  political  rights,  no  legal  obligations, 
anterior  to  human  laws  and  institutions,  morality,  as  well  as  law, 
has  its  rights,  which  are  neither  metaphysical  nor  supposititious, 
nor  dormant :  they  belong  not  to  ‘  a  state  of  nature,’  but  to  na¬ 
ture  in  every  state,  and  are  never  surrendered.  The  source  of 
these  moral  rights  and  obligations  is  the  law  of  God  and  the  divine 
constitution  of  our  nature. 

Another  term  res|>ecting  which  great  confusion  of  ideas  has 
prevailed,  is,  soverei^  and  sovereignty.  By  many  writers,  sove¬ 
reignty  is  confounded  with  royalty  :  by  others,  the  word  is  used 
in  a  vague  and  half  metaphorical  sense,  as  denoting  the 
will  of  the  whole  community,  or  the  moral  influence  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  or  a  part  of  it,  upon  the  acts  of  the  sovereign.  ‘  In  its  pro- 

*  per  sense,’  says  Mr.  Lewis,  ‘  the  word  sovereignty  means  the 
‘  supreme  power  of  the  person  or  persons  who  are  sovereign  in  the 
‘  state,  and  are  legally  uncontrolled  both  from  within  and  with- 
‘  ouu’  This  definition  is  not  very  happy.  That  sovereignty 
means  the  ]K)W’er  of  the  sovereign,  is  obvious,  but  this  throws 
little  light  upon  the  precise  import  of  either  term.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  sovereignty,  that  is  irresponsible  and  uncontrolled 
power,  is  an  attribute  rarely  attaching,  in  fact,  to  those  who  are 
styled  sovereign.  Absolute  sovereignty,  and  absolute  supremacy, 
can  he  predicated  of  God  alone.  ‘  The  King  of  England  is  usu- 
‘  ally  styled  sovereign,  and  such  is  his  legal  and  constitutional 
‘  title,  because  he  is  in  all  things  supreme.’ 

‘Nevertheless/  Mr.  Lewis  remarks,  ‘according  to  the  scientific 
definition  of  sovereignty,  the  King  of  England  cannot  be  considered  as 
sovereign,  i.  e.  as  ])ossessing  the  entire  sovereign  power ;  as  he  is  not 
able  to  make  laws  by  his  sole  authority,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
advice  and  consent  of  two  iHulies,  irresponsible  in  a  corporate  capacity 
for  such  advice  and  consent,  should  previously  be  offered  and  obtaineJ. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  King  of  England  is  termed  a  limited  monarch, 
and  the  government  of  England  is  called  a  limited  monarchy ;  because 
the  power  of  the  King  in  enacting  laws,  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  their  enactment. 
And  thus  the  King  of  England  cannot  properly  be  said  to  possess  the 
entire  sovereign  power,  because  all  sovereign  power  is  unlimited  and 
uncontrolled ;  and  a  litnited  sovereign  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The 
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(litference  botweon  un  absolute  and  a  limited  monarchy  U*  that  in  one 
the  entire  legislative  sovereignty  belongs  to  the  prince,  in  the  other  it 
is  shared  with  several.  It  is  indeed  generally  admitted,  that  all  sove¬ 
reign  power  is  uncontrolled ;  and  it  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Black- 
stone,  that  “  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  constitution  is  lodged  in  the 
throe  branches  of  the  Parliament ;  **  and  in  another  ])lace,  he  calls  the 
King  “  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  sewereign  legislative  power:** 
so  that,  although,  according  to  our  legal  language  and  the  written 
doctrines  of  our  constitution,  the  King  is  our  sovereign  lord,  yet  in  a 
general  sense  he  cannot  properly  be  called  a  sovereign,  or  be  said  to 
|H>ssess  the  entire  sovereign  jK»wer :  sovereignty,  in  this  peculiar  ac¬ 
ceptation,  being  only  equivalent  to  preeminence,  or  supremacy,  and  not 
signifying  unlimited  and  absolute  authority.*  pp.  50 — 52. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  King  has  no 
power  of  enacting  laws.  The  legislative  sovereignty,  that  is,  the 
uncontrollable  power  of  making,  repealing,  or  expounding  laws, 
is  substantially  vested  in  the  Parliament ;  and  the  King  shares  in 
that  sovereignty,  according  to  the  theory,  only  by  his  veto ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  fact,  only  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown  exerted  through 
his  ministers.  It  is  only  a  part  therefore,  ‘  and  that  the  least 
‘  important  part,’  of  the  sovereign  power,  that  is  possessed  by  the 
King.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  laws  and  the 
declaration  of  peace  and  war,  he  is  sovereign.  Blackstone  lays 
it  down,  that  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  English  nation  is 
vested  in  the  King.  This  may  be  the  constitutional  theory;  but 
even  the  executive  sovereignty  is,  in  fact,  shared  with  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  by  whom,  through  the  responsibility  of  those  who  adminis¬ 
ter  the  government,  the  royal  prerogative  is  effectively  con¬ 
trolled.  It  is  true,  that  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  or  of  tlie  executive  government,  being  responsible 
for  their  acts,  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  share  of  sovereignty 
vested  in  them,  because  sovereign  power  is  irresponsible.  Still, 
the  responsibility  of  ministers,  not  to  the  Crown  merely,  but  to 
Parliament,  proves  that  the  executive,  not  less  than  the  legisla¬ 
tive  sovereignty  is,  in  practice,  shared  by  the  Crown  with 
the  Parliament.  The  personal  irresponsibility  of  the  King,  in¬ 
tended  to  secure  the  inviolability  of  his  prerogatives,  does  not 
extend  to  his  acts,  which  are  under  constitutional  control. 

Mr.  Lewis  correctly  remarks,  ‘  that  it  is  the  royal,  not  the  sovereign 
‘  power  that  is  limited  in  a  limited  monarchy.’  There  may  be  a 
divided  Sovereignty,  or  rather  a  joint  sovereignty  ;  but  ‘  a  limited 
‘  sovereign  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.’  In  every  government, 
there  is  a  supreme  authority,  in  which  the  jura  summi  imperii 
reside,  a  power  from  which  the  constitution  has  provided  no 
apjK'al.  This  unlimited,  uncontrolled  power  certainly  does  not 
reside  in  the  King  of  England,  who,  though  supreme,  is  not  un¬ 
controlled  ;  though  invested  with  the  royal  prerogatives,  is  not 
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abHolutely  or  strictly  a  monarch  *.  The  limitation  of  bis  pre¬ 
rogatives  extends  to  bis  executive  as  well  as  bis  legislative  func¬ 
tions.  Even  the  judicial  sovereignty,  which  may  with  more 
strict  pro])ricty  be  said  to  reside  in  the  Crown,  has  been  virtually 
surrendered,  since  the  Judges  have  been  rendered  independent 
of  the  royal  ]>leasure,  and  consequently  irresponsible.  Or  may  we 
not  say  that,  in  this  country,  the  Crown  itself,  with  its  sovereign 
prerogatives,  is  put  in  commission  f — that  while  the  majesty  of 
the  State  is  lodged  in  the  bands  of  a  single  person,  who  is  the 
fountain  of  all  honours  and  dignities,  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
are  divided  among  the  respective  Commissions  to  whom  the 
judicial,  military,  legislative,  and  administrative  ]>owers  have  re- 
s]>ectively  lx?cn  assigned  by  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  the 
Constitution  ?  All  the  powers  of  the  Crown  still  exist,  but  they 
are  no  longer  vested  in  the  monarch.  Of  the  monarchy,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  Supreme  magistrate  is  but 
the  c(vtrustee ;  sovereign  in  his  reserved  prerogatives,  but  not  in 
bis  authority ;  the  bead,  but  not  the  possessor  of  the  actual 
sovereignty. 

In  these  as  well  as  in  some  other  respects,  the  llritish  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  including  monarchical  institutions,  resembles,  Mr. 
Lewis  remarks,  that  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  ‘  barring 
‘  the  diflerences  caused  by  the  nature  of  a  federal  union,’  far  more 
nearly  than  the  inonarchies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Spain. 

‘  If,  at  the  Revolution,  the  name  (title)  of  the  King  of  England,  as 
well  as  his  jmwer,  had  been  changed,  but  he  had  nevertheless  exercised 
precisely  the  siiuie  iutluence  in  tlie  Constitution  as  the  Crowm  has 
exercised  since  that  time,  the  Government  w'ould  liave  been  called 
republican,  instead  of  monarchical ;  although  the  only  difference  would 
have  bt'en,  in  the  name  of  the  first  person  in  the  State.*  p.  ()8. 

The  English  Government  is,  scientifically  considered,  though 
not  in  ]K)pular  language,  a  commonwealth  or  republic :  it  is  so, 
inasmuch  as  the  sovereign  power  is  divided,  and  not  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  ])crson.  A  limited  monarchy  must,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  l>e  a  republic,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  government,  in 
effect  an  aristocrasy. 

The  phrase,  sovereignty  of  the  people^  is  one  to  which,  our 
Author  remarks,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  give  any  determinate 
meaning,  hut,  as  generally  emjdoyed,  it  seems  intended  to  express 
‘  the  moral  control  and  influence  exercised  by  the  community  at 
‘  large  upon  the  acts  of  the  legislature.’  Sometimes,  however, 

•  ‘  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate,*  Mr.  Lewis  remarks,  ^  that  usage  has 
sanctioned  the  extension  of  the  term  monarchy  to  all  states  in  which  a 
King  is  chief ;  in  other  words,  has  identified  monarchy  with  royalty* 
p.  do. 
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the  phrase  means,  ‘  the  admission  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
^  inunity,orall  thcfree  adult  males  to  the  election  of  representatives 
‘  or  magistrates. 

*  III  this  sense,  it  apjicars  to  lie  applied  to  the  government  of  the 
Tnited  States  of  America :  but  this  usage  is  not  less  improper  and 
figurative  than  the  other  just  mentioned  ;  as  the  right  of  voting  for  the 
election  of  one  who  is  to  ]Hissess  a  share  of  the  sovereignty*  is  itself  no 
more  a  share  of  the  sovereignty,  than  the  right  of  publishing  a  political 
treatise  or  a  political  newspaper.  The  exercise  of  the  one  right  may 
inrtuence  the  decision,  as  the  exercise  of  the  other  may  iiiHuence  the 
formation,  of  the  sovereign  body. 

‘  When  the  difference  lietween  the  literal  and  metaphorical  meanings 
of  the  sovereignty,— between  legal  power  and  moral  iiiHuence, — is 
clearly  perceived,  there  is  no  danger  in  speaking  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  states  wliere  the  people  is  not  sovereign :  we  may  indeed 
avoid  it,  as  a  clumsy  and  inaccurate  mode  of  exjiressing  an  idea  which 
may  be  conveyed  by  jirecise  and  convenient  terms,  but  not  from  any 
fear  of  its  pnMlucing  a  worse  result  than  obscurity.  This  ])hrase,  how¬ 
ever,  is  often  presented  to  persons  little  acquainted  with  political  reasoning, 
who  may  easily  confound  real  with  figurative  sovereignty,  and  thus  be 
led  to  suppose  that  the  jieople  truly  possess  the  sovereign  jmwer,  and 
therefore  are  not  subject  to  it.  On  the  mischievous  tendency  of  such 
notions,  which  are  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  government,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  make  any  comment.'  pp.  43,  44. 

The  origin  of  the  phrase,  Mr.  Lewis  derives  from  Rousseau's 
theory  of  a  social  contract  and  the  opinions  connected  with  it. 

*  The  origin  of  Rousseau's  error,*  he  remarks,  *  appears  to  have  been, 
that  he  saw  the  whole  community  so  far  virtually  possesses  the  so¬ 
vereign  jiower,  that  if  all,  or  a  large  part  of  the  members  of  it  agree 
to  destroy  the  existing  government,  and  to  substitute  another,  they 
can  carry  their  agreement  into  effect,  as  all  government  is  ultimately  a 
question  of  superior  force.  But,  liecause  the  community  holds  in  its 
hands  the  issues  of  sovereignty,  it  is  not  to  Ik*  called  sovereign ;  any 
more  than  the  Earl  of  Warwick  is  to  lie  called  King,  because  he  was 
called  King-maker.*  pp.  47*  8. 

The  power  of  resistance  or  rebellion  is  assuredly  not  a  legal — 
we  question  whether  it  can  be  termed  a  virtual  sovereignty. 
Something  beyond  this,  indeed,  would  seem,  according  to  Mr. 
Coleridge's  Idea  of  the  Constitution,  to  reside  in  the  nation  at 
large ; — ^^a  latent,  reserved  power  in  the  ]>eople,  which  under  a 
free  constitution,  is  never  alienated  nor  delegated,  and  which, 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  becomes  as  it  were  constituent 
and  sovereign*.  When  this  metaphysical  notion,  however,  is 
analysed,  it  comes  to  this ;  that  the  moral  energy  of  a  nation  will, 
where  political  liberty  is  enjoyed,  operate  as  an  efficient  check 

•  Eclectic  Rev.  3d  Series,  Vol.  VI.  p.  8. 
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upon  the  (lovemment ;  a  truth  which  cannot  l>e  doubted.  There 
are  moral  limits  to  legal  sovereignty^  wherever  it  resides.  Al)- 
solute  despots  have  found  their  powers  limited  in  this  respect; 
hut  we  do  not  attribute  sovereignty  to  cither  the  press  or  the 
l>owstring. 

Rousseau  pushes  his  notion,  that  sovereignty  essentially  con- 
sists  in  the  general  will,  to  the  absurd  conclusion,  that,  as  will 
cannot  be  represented,  the  deputies  of  the  people  cannot  be  its 
representatives,  but  are  only  its  delegates.  ‘  I'lie  English  people 
^  imagines/  he  says,  ^  that  it  is  free,  but  it  is  much  mistaken :  it 
‘  is  free  only  during  the  election  of  members  of  parliament :  as 
‘  8(Mm  as  they  are  elected,  it  is  enslaved ;  it  is  nothing/  This 
ridiculous  statement  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  electors 
arc,  between  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  possessed  of  the  sovereign 
power,  which  they  surrender  to  their  representatives.  The  fact 
IS,  that  except  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  legislative 
sovereignty  in  this  country  is  in  abeyance ;  and  as  to  the  executive 
sovereignty,  that  at  no  time  vests  in  the  representatives  of  the 
|H»oplc,  as  such. 

*  In  nil  cases  of  delegation,  one  party  puts  another  in  his  place; 
transferring  to  the  delegate  an  authority  which  he  is  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  exercise  for  himself.  Thus  a  man  delegates  to  his  stewara 
the  management  of  his  estate,  to  a  tutor  the  education  of  his  children ; 
arming  them  with  certain  powers,  which,  for  s{)eciHc  purposes,  he 
possesses  in  his  capacities  of  proprietor  and  father.  But  no  one  can 
delegate  a  jwwer  which  he  do<‘s  not  possess.  If  an  elector  does  not 
himstdf,  under  any  circumstances,  possess  the  pi»w'er  of  making  law's, 
he  cannot  propt'rly  be  said  to  delegate  to  another  the  pow'er  of  making 
laws.  A  representative  exercises  this  power  by  virtue  of  the  votes  of 
his  constituents,  but  not  by  a  delegation  from  them.*  pp.  140,  141. 

'  The  right  of  voting  is  properly  a  political  right ;  nor  does  it  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  The  possession  of  this 
right  enables  a  voter  to  influence  the  formation  of  the  sovereign  body ; 
but  a  voter  never  has  any  part  of  the  governing  p<»wer,  nor  does  he  i 

wield  a  |>ower  which  in  any  way  resembles  the  authority  of  govern¬ 
ment,  except  that  the  decision  of  those  who  really  wield  that  authority 
may  be  influenced  by  his  vote.  The  moral  duty  incumbent  on  an 
elector  is  to  vote  for  that  candidate  whose  services  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature  are,  in  his  judgement,  most  likely  to  prove  benefleial  to  the  | 
state.  His  {H)\ver,  conferred  by  this  right,  is  strictly  limited,  and  is 
conflned  to  one  point,  namely,  the  contributing  to  the  choice  of  the 
supreme  legislative  body.  I'here  is  no  question  of  public  policy, — no 
matter  of  legislation,  in  the  decision  of  w’hich  he  has  directly  any 
voice.  At  the  times  when  the  mass  of  electors  are  called  on  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  franchises,  (for  example,  after  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
this  kingdom,)  the  legislative  sovereignty  is  in  alieyance,  and  no  law 
can  be  made.  But  the  power  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  is  by  law 
unlimited,  and  may  extend  to  any  matter  falling  within  the  compass 
of  legislation. 
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<  Iiiileetl,  no  two  things  cmi  be  more  clearly  distinguished,  than  the 
jHjwers  of  a  nieml)er  of  a  sovereign  representative  assembly,  ond  the 
right  of  voting  for  his  election.  Yet  they  are  ])erpetuully  confounded 
in  ^H>pular  discourse ;  us  when  a  state  is  cidled  a  democracy,  because  a 
nmjority  of  its  freemen  have  a  vote  for  the  election  of  re])resentutlve8 ; 
for  instance,  the  United  States  of  America,  the  government  of  which, 
as  has  bi'en  aln*ady  observed,  is  in  strictness  an  anstt>cracy ;  and  when 
the  same  term  of  univers;il  suffrage  is  applied  to  the  votes  of  the  citi- 
Ecns  in  the  ancient  democracies,  who  w'ere  members  of  the  supreme 
legislature,  and  to  the  votes  of  electors  in  nuMlern  states,  who  are  not. 
Nor  is  this  confuvsion  always  confined  to  popular  usage,  but  it  occurs 
even  in  the  most  recent  works  of  political  philosophers.*  pp.  131,  2. 

lUit  is  it  not  an  erroneous  notion  which  confounds  the  repre¬ 
sentative  and  the  legislator  as  one  character,  because  the  two 
characters  are,  in  certain  cases,  united  in  the  same  person  P  'Fhat 
they  are  really  distinct,  a  moment's  consideration  will  be  sufficient 
to  render  pal]mhle.  The  Peer  is  no  representative,  although  a 
legislator ;  whereas,  originally,  the  burgess  attended  parliament, 
not  as  a  legislator,  but  simply  as  a  delegate,  a^])ointcd  to  protect 
the  interests  of  his  constituents,  but  having  little  or  no  share  in 
the  affairs  of  Government.  Hy  slow  degrees,  legislative  |X)wcr8 
were  conceded  to  compliant  f)arliament8 ;  and  at  length,  tlio 
whole  business  of  legislation  and  government  has  come  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Yet,  in  its  constitutional  forms,  and  its  exclusive  right  to  originate 
money  bills,  its  primary  character  is  still  to  be  traced,  as  the 
representative  and  guardian  of  tlie  municipal,  mercantile,  and 
agricultural  interests  of  the  people. 

The  fundamental  princi))le  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  the 
people  shall  tax  themselves  by  their  representatives.  U|ion  this, 
some  would  graft  the  claim  to  govern  themselves  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Hut  this  sup|X)ged  right  of  self-government,  (sq 
favourite  a  notion  with  the  democratic  politicians  of  America,)  U 
a  mere  theory,  involving  something  very  nearly  approaching  to  a 
contradiction ;  since  self-government  must  imply,  in  such  a  refer¬ 
ence,  the  not  being  governed  by  others,  or  the  non-existence  of 
that  sovereign  power  which  is  essential  to  government.  The  care 
of  public  interests  may  be  delegated  to  representatives  as  trustees; 
hut  the  governing  power  cannot  be  delegated  by  the  people,  who 
never  possessed  it.  In  choosing  the  person  by  whom  that  power 
shall  he  exercised,  they  do  not  convey  the  power  which  the  Con¬ 
stitution  vests  in  tfie  office.  A  constable,  for  instance,  though 
elected  by  the  parish,  derives  his  powers,  not  from  the  people, 
hut  from  the  Crown.  All  government  is  a  control  upon  the  will 
of  the  community,  and  cannot  therefore  emanate  from  that  will. 
As  law  and  arbitrary  rule  are  opimsed,  so  are  law  and  arbitrary 
conduct  in  civil  intercourse;  and  the  freedom  and  security  derived 
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ffx»in  the  protection  of  the  laws  a^inst  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,  are  not  less  dependent  upon  the  restraining^  force  of  the 
laws  upon  the  ]>opular  will  and  the  conduct  of  individuals  on  the 
other.  A  community  in  a  capacity  to  govern  itself,  through  the 
universal  prevalence  of  virtue,  intelligence,  political  wisdom,  and 
self-restraint,  and  standing  in  need  of  no  otner  protection  than  a 
mutual  good  understanding, — such  a  community  might  safely 
exist  and  cohere  without  any  sovereign,  without  any  government 
In  such  a  state  of  society,  laws  would  need  no  sanctions ;  there 
would  be  no  wrongs  to  redress ;  there  would  he  no  occasion  for 
superiors  to  command  ;  there  would  be  no  subjects,  for  all  would 
rule  ;  and  the  public  will,  the  homogeneous  aggregate  of  the  will 
of  each  individual,  would  be  the  supreme  law.  There  are  prin¬ 
ciples  which,  if  fully  developed  and  ascendant,  would  produce  a 
condition  of  things  answering  to  this  supposition ;  but  they  are 
not  political  pinciples ;  they  have  but  slender  relation  to  the 
elements  of  human  polities.  To  realize  their  triumphant  o})eration, 
and  the  felicitous  results,  is  reserved  for  the  economy  of  heaven. 

To  retuni,  however,  to  the  subject  of  representation.  Mr. 
Lewis  remarks,  that  ‘  the  distinction  between  real  and  virtual 
‘  representation  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  erroneous  notion, 
‘  that  a  representative  is  merely  the  delegate  of  his  constituents.' 
But  so  far  as  he  is  their  representative,  we  should  say,  he  is 
merely  a  delegate.  The  error  lies  in  considering  him  as  a  mere 
representative,  when  he  is  also  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the 
public  business  of  legislation.  As  regards  the  specific  interests 
of  his  constituents,  tlie  representative  is  bound  to  act  as  their 
delegate  ;  but  it  is  not  as  their  delegate  that  he  is  called  to  act  in 
the  national  councils.  In  all  that  affects  the  trade  and  local 
interests  of  the  towns  they  represent,  the  members  for  Liverpool, 
or  Leeds,  or  Birmingham,  are  constitutionally  bound  to  represent 
the  sentiments,  to  watch  over  and  defend  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  their  constituents.  But,  as  the  people  of  Leeds  or  Liverpool 
have  no  right  to  legislate  for  England,  their  representatives,  not 
deriving  from  them  their  legislative  powers,  but  acting  as  trustees 
for  the  nation  at  large,  are,  in  all  public  questions,  required  to 
consult  only  the  general  welfare.  Having  to  legislate  for  the 
empire,  no  member  of  the  national  council  ought  to  be  guided  by 
instructions  that  may  be  dictated  by  local  interests,  when  they 
interfere  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  our  highest  constitutional  authorities;  it  is  also  that  of 
the  most  enlightened  American  jurists,  who  deny  that  even  the 
constitution  ot  their  republic  confers  upon  constituents  the  right 
of  giving  binding  instructions  to  representatives,  or  that  such 
right  is  the  consequence  of  the  relation  between  the  representative 
and  his  constituents.  *  Neither  the  cxpresse<l  will  nor  the  known 
‘  wishes  of  constituents,  to  w  hatever  respect  they  may  be  entitled, 
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‘  but  the  public  welfare,  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  the  repu^scnt- 
‘  ative's  conduct*’*  And  for  this  obvious  reason;  that  the  people 
of  Liver|)ool  can  have  no  right  to  legislate  in  questions  afiV^ting 
the  i>ro|)erty  of  the  people  of  Birmingham ;  tne  inhabitants  of 
VorKshire  can  have  no  right  to  impose  laws  upon  those  of  Devon¬ 
shire  ;  nor  can  the  expressed  will  or  known  wishes  of  one  class, 
overrule  the  will  and  wishes  of  another.  All  that  constituents 
have  a  right  to  exact  from  their  representative,  is,  that  he  will 
act  as  their  attorney  in  protecting  tneir  own  property  ;  as  their 
delegate,  in  representing  their  own  grievances.  But,  as  the 
proxy  cannot  exceed  the  powers  of  the  principal,  it  is  evident, 
that,  in  sitting  as  a  legislator,  he  ceases  to  be  a  mere  proxy,  and 
exercises  a  higher  trust  than  any  body  of  electors  can  convey. 
In  one  character,  he  is  the  real  representative  of  his  constituents, 
and  of  them  only  :  in  the  other,  he  is  the  virtual  representative 
of  public  opinion,  the  guardian  of  the  national  interests,  or  of  the 
common  rights  of  the  people. 

Among  the  other  terms,  the  use  and  abuse  of  which  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  present  volume  are.  Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  De¬ 
mocracy,  Oligarchy,  Tyranny,  Balance  of  Powers,  Estate,  Rich 
and  I’oor,  People  and  Community,  Power,  Authority,  and  Force. 
Other  terms  will  occur  to  reflective  readers,  some  belonging  to 
political  science,  some  to  jurisprudence,  which  equally  require  to 
be  rescued  from  fallacious  ambiguity.  If  it  be  true,  that  ‘  every 
‘  improper  term  contains  the  germ  of  fallacious  propositions  ’,  (of 
which  the  instances  we  have  given  may  be  consider^  as  affording 
sufficient  evidence,)  if  improper  terms  are’,  as  Bentharo  has 
remarked,  *  the  chains  which  bind  men  to  unreasonable  practices’, 
the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Lewis  will  not  be  deemed  of  small  value  or 
slight  importance.  We  cordially  thank  him  for  the  very  useful 
volume  which  he  has  furnished,  the  utility  of  which  will  greatly 
consist  in  its  leading  the  reader  to  follow  out  the  hints  which  the 
Author  has  suggested,  and,  by  a  similar  process  of  examination 
extended  to  other  terms,  to  detect  the  fallacies  which  are  thickly 
scattered  over  the  whole  field  of  inquiry. 

Art.  III. —  1.  Works  of  Robert  Hall,  A.M.  With  a  brief  Memoir  of 
his  Life  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a 
Preacher,  by  John  Foster.  Published  under. the  Superintendence 
of  Ofinthus  Gregory,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Vol.  VI.  8vo. 
London,  1832. 

2.  The  British  Critic,  Quarterly  Theological  Review,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Record.  No.  xxvi.  April.  Art.  Works  of  Robert  Hall. 

1  N  preceding  articles,  it  has  been  attempted  to  delineate  Mr. 
Hall’s  intellectual  character,  and  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  his 

*  See  Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  491,  2. 
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genius  and  attainments,  both  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  a  writer. 
We  have  reserveti  for  our  eoneluding  notice  of  these  volumes,  a 
more  six^cial  consideration  of  his  character  as  a  preacher,  as 
analysed,  we  might  almost  say  dissecteil,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Foster, 
whose  disquisition,  the  Reviewer  in  the  British  Critic  remarks, 

‘  like  ever}'  thing  which  issues  from  the  mind  of  that  distinguishe<i 
‘  writer,  is  singularly  acute  and  ])owerful,  and,  withal,  tremendously 
*  elalwrate.'  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  dissertation  upon  the 
art  and  business  of  preaching,  touching  upon  a  variety  of  topics 
connected  with  the  proper  discharge  of  pulpit  ministrations. 

'Fhe  graphic  powers  of  the  Writer's  pen  are  displayed  with 
admirable  success  in  the  exact  portrait  of  IMr.  Hall  as  he  apj>eared 
in  the  pulpit. 

'  As  a  preacher,  none  of  those  contenijwraries  wlio  have  not  seen 
him  in  the  pulpit,  or  of  liis  readers  in  another  age,  will  he  able  to 
cimceive  an  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Hall.  His  |)ersonal  ap|)earance  was 
in  striking  conformity  to  the  structure  and  temper  of  his  mind.  A 
large-built,  robust  figure  was  in  pi*rfect  keeping  with  a  countenance 
formed  as  if  on  pur|M«e  for  the  most  declannl  manifestation  of  internal 
power;  a  |K)wer  impregnable  in  its  own  strength,  as  in  a  fortress,  and 
constantly,  without  an  effort,  in  a  state  fur  action.  That  countenance 
was  usually  of  a  cool,  unmoved  mien  at  the  lieginning  of  the  public 
service  ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  was  not  greatly  excited  by  his  subject, 
or  was  repressed  by  pain,  would  not  acquire  a  great  degree  of  tem])orary 
expression  during  the  whole  discourse.  At  other  times,  it  would 
kindle  into  an  ardent  aspect  as  he  went  on,  and  toward  the  conclusion 
iK'Come  lighted  up  almost  iut(»  a  glare.  But  for  myself,  I  doubt 
whether  I  was  not  quite  as  much  arrested  by  his  appearance  in  the 
interval  while  a  short  part  of  the  service,  performed  without  his 
assistance,  immediately  before  the  sermon  *,  allmved  him  to  sit  in 
I  silence.  With  his  eyes  closed,  his  features  as  still  as  death,  and  his 

I  head  sinking  down  almost  on  his  chest,  he  presented  an  image  of  entire 

I  ahstruction.  For  a  moment,  perhaps,  he  would  seem  to  awake  to  a 

perception  of  the  scene  t)efbre  him,  but  instantly  relapse  into  the  same 
state.  It  was  interesting  to  imagine  the  strong  internal  agency  which 
it  was  certain  was  then  employed  on  the  yet  unknown  subject  about  to 
be  unfuldeil  to  the  auditory.' 

Mr.  Foster  proceeds  to  describe  his  manner  of  public  prayer, 


•  Persons  unacquainted  wdth  the  Dissenting  order  of  service  may, 
IKThaps,  w’oiider  in  what  this  part  consisted.  It  is  usually  called  the 
singingf  and  this  term  too  often  describes  all  that  it  is,  but  not  all  that 
it  ought  to  be.  If  it  w’ere  worship,  there  w'ould  be  a  manifest  im¬ 
propriety  in  the  minister's  taking  no  part  in  it.  If  it  be  only  an 
interval  intended  for  the  ndief  and  repose  of  the  minister,  it  were 
carnestlv  to  be  desired  that  some  more  seemly  expedient  were  adopted ; 
such  as  the  reading  of  a  scripture  lesson,  or  some  |>erfornmnce  that  did 
not  affect  to  be  devotion. 
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which)  ^  considered  as  an  exercise  of  thought,  was  not  exactly 
‘  what  would  have  been  expected  from  a  mind  constituted  like  his.' 

*  As  to  the  devotional  splint,  there  could  W  hut  one  impression. 
There  was  the  greatest  seriousness  and  simplicity,  the  plainimt  cha¬ 
racter  of  genuine  piety,  humble  and  prostnite  before  the  Almighty. 
Iloth  solemnity  and  good  taste  forbade  indulgence  in  any  thing  showy 
or  elaliorately  ingenious  in  such  an  employment.  But  there  might 
have  been,  without  any  a])proach  to  any  such  impropriety,  and,  as  it 
always  appeared  to  me,  with  great  advantage,  what  1  may  venture  t<i 
call  a  more  thinking  iKTformance  of  the  exercise ;  a  series  of  ideas  more 
retlectively  conceived,  and  more  connected  and  classed,  if  1  may  so 

express  it,  in  their  order .  The  succession  of  sentences  ap|K*ared 

almost  casuah  or  in  a  connexion  t(M>  slight  to  hold  the  hearer's  mind 
distinctly,  for  a  time,  to  a  certain  object.  A  very  large  proiHirtioii  of 
the  series  consisted  of  texts  of  Scripture ;  and  as  many  of  tiiese  were 
figurative,  often  requiring,  in  order  to  apprehend  their  plain  sense,  on 
act  of  thought  for  which  there  was  not  time,  the  mind  w'os  led  on 
w  ith  a  very  deft'ctive  conception  of  the  exact  im|)ort  of  the  phraseology. 
He  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  portion  of  Scripture  he  had  just  read, 
as  a  guiding  suggestion  of  subjects  for  the  prayer ;  and  very  seldom 
made  it  bear  any  particular  relation  to  what  w'os  to  follow  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  discourse.* 

In  one  word,  the  public  prayers  of  Mr.  Hall  were  singularly 
and  strikingly  inartificial.  In  illustrating  this  characteristic, 
Mr.  Foster  must  be  considered  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  single¬ 
ness  of  pur]K)se,  the  entire  sincerity,  and  the  heart-felt  devotion 
which  those  who  heard  Mr.  Hall  engage  in  any  devotional  ex¬ 
ercise,  could  not  but  ascribe  to  him.  lly  some  Iversons,  the  very 
excellence  of  his  prayers  may  lx?  thought  to  have  consisted  in 
what  Mr.  Foster  describes  as  their  deficiencies.  That  they  should 
have  consisted  of  a  succession  of  spontaneous  expressions  of  devout 
feeling,  rather  than  of  ‘  trains  of  petitionary  thought or  of  ‘  ac- 
‘  eunuilated  sentiments '  on  any  specific  topic, — that  they  should 
have  savoured  so  much  more  of  the  closet  than  of  the  pulpit, — 
that  there  should  have  been  uniformly  observable  so  entire  an 
avoidance  of  intellectual  effort,  such  an  abeyance  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation,  such  a  prostration  of  soul  before  the  footstool  of  the  Divine 
Majesty, — will  be  regarded  by  many  as  constituting  the  true 
l)eauty  and  moral  sublimity  of  Mr.  Hall's  devotional  exercises. 
U})on  our  own  minds,  we  must  confess,  the  governing  impression 
which  they  produced  was.  This  is  prayer ;  this  is  worship.  And 
the  almost  irresistible  result  of  such  an  impression  is,  to  join  in 
the  act^  and,  instead  of  a  listener,  to  become  a  worshipper. 

We  are  extremely  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Foster's  sen¬ 
timents  upon  this  important  topic.  The  opinions  of  such  a. 
writer  arc  entitled  to  deferential  attention;  and  something  maybe 
learned  from  them,  even  when  we  are  compelled  to  question  their 
entire  soundness.  We  must  concede  that  Mr.  Hall's  'public 
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Junius  and  attainments,  both  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  a  writer. 
We  have  reserved  for  our  concluding  notice  of  these  volumes,  a 
more  s]>eeial  consideration  of  his  character  as  a  preacher,  as 
analysiHl,  we  might  almost  say  dissected,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Foster, 
whose  dis(|uiKition,  the  Ueviewer  in  the  Hritish  Critic  remarks, 
‘  like  every  thing  which  issues  from  the  mind  of  that  distinguishecl 
‘  writer,  is  singularly  acute  and  powerful,  and,  withal,  tremendously 
‘  elaborate.'  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  dissertation  upon  the 
art  and  business  of  preaching,  touching  upon  a  variety  of  topics 
connected  with  the  proper  discharge  of  ])ulpit  ministrations. 

'I'he  graphic  powers  of  the  Writer's  pen  are  displayed  with 
admirable  success  in  the  exact  portrait  of  IMr.  Hall  as  he  a])peared 
in  the  pulpit. 

‘  As  a  j)rcacluT,  none  of  those  contemporaries  wlu»  have  not  seen 
him  in  the  pulpit,  or  his  readers  in  another  age,  will  he  able  to 
conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Hall.  His  personal  a])j>earance  was 
in  striking  conformity  to  the  structure  and  temper  of  his  mind.  A 
large-lmilt,  robust  figure  was  in  ]H*rfect  kiHqiing  with  a  countenance 
formed  as  if  on  purpose  for  the  most  declan*d  manifestation  of  internal 
|>ower ;  a  jniwer  impngnahle  in  its  own  strength,  as  in  a  fortress,  and 
constantlv,  without  au  effort,  in  a  state  for  action.  That  countenance 
was  usually  of  a  cikjI,  unmoved  mien  at  the  beginning  of  the  jniblic 
service  ;  and  sometimes,  wlien  he  was  not  greatly  excited  hy  his  subject, 
or  wiis  repressed  by  pain,  would  not  acquire  a  great  degree  of  temj)orury 
expression  during  the  whole  discourse.  At  tether  times,  it  would 
kindle  into  an  ardent  aspect  as  he  went  on,  and  toward  the  conclusion 
become  lighted  up  almost  into  a  glare.  I5ut  for  myself,  I  doubt 
whether  1  was  m»t  quite  as  much  arrested  by  his  appearance  in  the 
interval  while  a  short  jiart  of  the  service,  performed  without  his 
assistance,  immediately  hef(»re  the  sermon  allowed  him  to  sit  in 
silence.  With  his  eyes  closed,  his  features  as  still  as  death,  and  his 
h«‘ad  sinking  dt»wn  a]nin>t  toi  his  chest,  he  presented  au  image  of  entire 
abstraction.  For  a  moment,  ]>erhaps,  he  would  seem  to  awake  to  a 
perception  of  the  scene  Indore  him,  but  instantly  relajise  into  the  same 
state.  It  was  interesting  to  imagine  the  strong  internal  agency  which 
it  was  certain  was  then  employed  on  the  yet  unknown  subject  about  to 
be  unfolded  tt>  the  auilitory.’ 

Mr.  Foster  proceeds  to  describe  liis  manner  of  public  prayer, 

•  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  Dissenting  order  of  service  niay, 
perhaj)s,  wonder  in  what  this  j)art  consisted.  It  is  usually  called  ihe 
stHgingf  and  this  term  too  often  describes  all  that  it  is,  but  not  all  that 
it  ought  to  l)e.  If  it  were  worship,  there  would  he  a  manifest  im¬ 
propriety  in  the  minister’s  taking  no  part  in  it.  If  it  be  only  an 
interval  intendi‘<l  for  the  rtdief  and  repose  of  the  minister,  it  were 
earnestlv  to  Ih'  desired  that  some  more  seemly  expedient  were  adopted ; 
such  as  the  Trading  of  a  scripture  lesson,  or  some  performance  that  did 
not  affect  to  Ih.*  devotion. 
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wliicli,  ‘  considcrcil  as  an  exercise  of  thought,  was  not  exactly 
‘  >0iat  vrould  have  been  ex])ected  from  a  mind  constituted  like  his.' 

'  As  to  the  devotional  spirit,  there  could  he  hut  «»nc  impression. 
Tliere  was  the  greatest  seriousness  and  simplicity,  the  plainest  cha- 
nicter  of  genuine  piety,  humble  and  prostrate  before  the  Almighty. 
Ihith  s(demnity  ana  goml  taste  forbade  indulgence  in  any  thing  showy 
or  elaborately  ingenious  in  such  an  employment.  But  there  might 
have  l)een,  without  any  a])proiich  to  any  such  im]»ropriety,  and,  as  it 
always  apjwared  to  me,  with  great  advantage,  wlmt  1  may  venture  to 
call  a  more  t/tinhhig  iK'rformauce  of  the  exercise;  a  series  of  ideas  more 
retlectively  conceived,  and  more  connected  and  classed,  if  1  may  so 

express  it,  in  their  order .  The  succession  of  sentences  appeared 

almost  casuab  or  in  a  connexion  t<H>  slight  to  hold  the  hearer's  mind 
distinctly,  for  a  time,  to  a  certain  ()hject.  A  very  large  promirtion  of 
the  series  consisted  of  texts  of  Scripture ;  and  as  many  of  these  were 
figurative,  often  requiring,  in  order  t<»  apprehend  their  plain  sense,  an 
act  of  thought  for  which  there  was  not  time,  the  mind  was  led  on 
with  a  very  defective  conception  of  the  exact  impiirt  of  the  ])hraseoh»gv. 
lie  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  portion  of  Scripture  he  had  just  read, 
as  a  guiding  suggestion  of  subjects  for  the  prayer ;  and  very  seldom 
made  it  hear  any  particular  relation  to  what  was  to  follow  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  discourse.' 

In  one  word,  the  public  prayers  of  Mr.  Hall  were  singularly 
and  strikingly  inartificial.  In  illustrating  this  characteristic, 
Mr.  Foster  must  be  considered  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  the  entire  sineerity,  and  the  heart-felt  devotion 
which  those  who  heard  Mr.  Hall  engage  in  any  devotional  ex¬ 
ercise,  could  not  but  ascribe  to  him.  By  sonic  jiersons,  the  very 
excellence  of  his  prayers  may  Ik'  thought  to  have  consisted  in 
what  Mr.  Foster  describes  as  tlieir  deficiencies.  'Fhat  they  should 
have  consisted  of  a  succession  of  spontaneous  expressions  of  devout 
feeling,  rather  than  of  ^  trains  of  pelitionary  thought  or  of  ‘  ac- 
‘  euniulatcd  sentiments  ’  on  any  specific  topic, — that  they  should 
have  savoured  so  much  more  of  the  closet  than  of  the  pulpit, — 
that  there  should  have  been  uniformly  observable  so  entire  an 
avoidance  of  intellectual  effort,  such  an  al)eyancc  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation,  such  a  prostration  of  soul  before  the  footstool  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,— will  be  regarded  by  many  as  constituting  the  true 
beauty  and  moral  sublimity  of  Mr.  Hall's  devotional  exercises. 
Upon  our  own  ipinds,  we  must  confess,  the  governing  impression 
which  they  produced  was.  This  is  prayer  ;  this  is  worship.  And 
the  almost  irresistible  result  of  such  an  impression  is,  to  join  in 
the  f/c^,  and,  instead  of  a  listener,  to  become  a  worKhip|)er. 

We  are  extremely  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Foster's  sen¬ 
timents  upon  this  important  topic.  The  opinions  of  such  a 
writer  arc  entitled  to  deferential  attention;  and  something  maybe 
learned  from  them,  even  when  we  arc  compelled  to  question  their 
entire  soundness.  We  must  concede  that  Mr.  Hall's  public 
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prayers  might  have  l)een  all  that  we  have  describeil  them,  in 
)M)int  of  spirit,  and  yet  their  structure  have  been  different.  "J'he 
feeling  might  have  been  perfectly  inartiticial,  even  if  the  compo¬ 
sition  had  not  been  so.  I'he  most  natural  feelings  of  sincere 
devotion  are  continually  Wing  expressed  in  the  highly  artificial 
form  of  verse.  There  can  be  no  reason,  then,  why  premeditated 
trains  of  thought  and  precomposed  forms  or  modes  of  expression 
should  not  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  pouring  forth  of  the 
most  unaffected  feelings  of  penitence,  holy  as])iration,  and  humble 
intercession.  Had  IVlr.  Hall  studied  his  expressions  or  the  order 
c»f  his  thoughts  in  prayer,  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  result  of  his 
highest  elaboration  would  only  have  been,  a  more  }>erfect  sim- 
])licity  of  phraseology,  a  rejection  of  figurative  language,  and  a 
studious  accommodation  of  the  style  of  thought  to  the  humblest 
capacity. 

There  is  also  a  very  important  distinction  between  precom^ 
posing  prayers  for  ])ublic  delivery,  and  studying  the  best  method 
and  models  of  devotional  exercises.  Admitting  prayer  to  be  a 
gift,  (as  is  every  qualification,)  it  is  a  gift  that  requires  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  and  the  unpremeditated  effusions  of  the  heart  will  take 
their  character  from  the  pains  bestowed  upon  preparatory  acqui¬ 
sitions.  “  To  him  that  hath,  shall  be  given."  The  spirit  of 
prayer  is  most  likely  to  be  imparted  to  him  who  has  honoured 
the  Author  of  that  spirit,  by  applying  the  best  faculties  of  his 
mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  appropriate  method  of 
conducting  this  solemn  part  of  our  religious  services.  In  reject¬ 
ing  forms  of  ])rayer,  there  is  some  danger,  perhaps,  of  running  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  undervaluing  models  of  devotion;  a  study 
of  these  might  correct  the  taste,  enrich  the  barrenness,  and 
elevate  the  feelings  of  many  who,  from  mistaken  notions,  have 
lH‘en  led  to  inflict  upon  their  congregations  the  vapid  production 
of  customary  occasion. 

Ilut  we  are  apprehensive  lest  Mr.  Foster's  remarks  should  be 
understood  as  countenancing,  not  merely  ‘  a  more  thinking  per- 
‘  formance  of  the  exercise  ’,  but  a  style  of  thinking  or  of  perform¬ 
ance  which  we  should  earnestly  deprecate.  No  one,  he  hopes, 
will  mistake  his  meaning  so  far  as  to  imagine,  that  he  is  recom¬ 
mending  the  introduction  of  ‘  pieces  of  discfissiofi^  formal  deve- 
‘  lopments  of  doctrine,  nice  casuistical  distinctions,  like  sections 
^  of  a  theological  essay.'  lUit  his  disclaiming  such  a  meaning 
seems  to  intimate,  that  the  style  he  is  recommending  might  run 
into  that  most  unhappy  species  of  impropriety.  Mr.  Foster  must 
have  heard  such  specimens  of  preaching  prayers,  to  a  devotional 
mind  most  distressing.  It  has  happened  to  us  to  attend  at  places 
of  worship  where  the  whole  service  has  seemed  to  us  to  consist  of 
sermon.  The  minister  has  first  prayed  a  sermon,  then  the  con¬ 
gregation  liave  sung  a  short  sermon,  and  thirdly,  has  come  the 
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regular  discourse.  We  cannot  conceal  our  extreme  jealousy  lest, 
in  objeeting  against  Mr.  Hall’s  prayers,  which  were  at  the  furthest 
remove  from  a  sermonizing  cast,  Mr.  Foster  should  be  thought  to 
favour  the  practice  of  praying  to  a  congregation,  or  at  them,  in¬ 
stead  of  conducting  a  common  act  of  devotion.  In  recommend¬ 
ing  a  selection  of  topic,  with  a  view  to  variety  and  impreseiony 
he  says : 

‘  I  might  ask,  why  should  sermons  be  constructed  to  fix  the  attention 
of  a  mixed  congregiition  on  distinct  parts  of  religion,  instead  of  lH*ing, 
each  in  succession,  Vaguely  discursive  over  the  whole  field  }  I  tvimd 
not  soy  that  the  two  exercises  are  under  the  same  law  ;  hut  still,  is 
there  a  propriety,  that,  in  a  discourse  for  religious  instruction,  some 
selected  topics  should  stand  forth  in  marked  oesignation,  to  work  one 
certain  effect  on  the  understanding  or  the  feelings,  and  wo  propriety 
that  any  corresjwnding  principle  should  be  observed  in  those  prayers 
which  may  be  supposed  to  request,  and  with  much  more  than  a  passing 
momentary  interest,  such  things  as  that  instruction  would  indicate  as 
most  important  to  be  obtained  ?  * 

If  Mr.  Foster  means  only  to  recommend,  in  public  prayer,  a 
definiteness  of  object  and  language,  as  opposed  to  a  vague  gene¬ 
rality  of  expression  which  is  com])rehensive  of  nothing,  and  which 
is  unaffecting  because  it  is  unmeaning ; — if  he  intends  only  to 
suggest  the  desirableness  of  a  specific  adaptation  in  the  matter  of 
8U])plication  to  the  occasion  and  the  other  parts  of  the  service, — 
of  a  dcterininateness  in  the  general  direction  of  the  thoughts,  so 
that  prayer  shall  seem,  what  it  always  ought  to  be,  the  fruit  of 
meditation,  and  the  expression  of  deliberate  desire; — then,  wc 
must  say,  that  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  should  be  happy 
to  iK'lieve  that  his  remarks  will  gain  attention  where  they  are 
likely  to  be  most  useful.  ‘  Distinct  and  somewhat  prolonged 
‘  petition  ’  on  different  topics,  would  give  not  only  variety,  but 
greater  ])ropriety  to  our  public  prayers.  Only  let  it  be  petition, 
not  description ;  let  it  be  the  iteration  of  desire,  not  the  mere 
amplification  of  sentiment.  In  a  word,  let  it  he  prayer.  What¬ 
ever  deficiency  there  might  be  in  the  structure  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
public  devotional  exercises,  cofisidered  as  a  modely  (on  which  our 
limited  opportunities  of  hearing  him  prevent  us  from  pronouncing 
a  decided  opinion,)  the  fervour,  simplicity,  and  reality  of  his 
prayers  rendered  them,  as  regarded  their  spirit,  most  impressive 
and  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  very  reverse  of  this  ‘defect  of  concentration’  or  inde- 
‘  tenninateness  in  the  direction  of  thought,’  imputed  to  Mr.  Hall’s 
public  prayers,  was  conspicuous  in  his  preaching. 

*  He  surpassed  perhaps  all  preachers  of  recent  times,  in  the  capital 
excellence  of  having  a  definite  purpose,  a  distinct  assignable  subject,  in 
each  sermon.  Sometimes,  incleed,  as  when  intruders  had  robbed  him 
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of  all  his  time  fur  study,  or  when  his  spirits  had  been  consumed  by  a 
prolonged  excess  of  ]jain,  he  was  reduced  to  take  the  license  of  dis¬ 
coursing  with  less  definite  scope,  on  the  common  subjects  of  religion. 
Jtut  he  was  never  pleased  with  any  scheme  of  a  serimm  in  which  he 
could  n(»t,  at  the  outset,  say  exactly  what  it  was  he  meant  to  do.  lie 
told  his  friends,  that  he  always  felt  “he  could  do  nothing  with"  a  text 
or  subject  till  it  resolved  and  shaped  itself  into  a  topic  of  which  he 
could  see  the  form  and  outline,  and  wliich  he  could  take  out  both  from 
the  extensive  system  of  religious  truth,  and,  substantially,  from  its 
connexion  with  the  more  immediately  related  parts  of  that  system ;  at 
the  Kiune  time  not  failing  to  indicate  that  connexion,  by  a  few  brief, 
clear  remarks  to  shew  the  ctinsistency  and  inutiud  corrolmration  (d'  the 
portions  thus  taken  apart  for  si'parate  discussion.  This  method  insured 
to  him  and  his  hearers  the  advantage  of  an  ample  variety.  Some  of 
them  remember  instances  in  which  he  preached,  with  but  a  short  in¬ 
terval,  tw»»  sermons  tm  what  wtmld  have  appeared,  to  common  appre¬ 
hension,  but  one  subject,  a  very  limited  section  of  doctrine  or  duty ; 
yet  the  sermons  went  on  (piite  different  tracks  of  thought,  presenting 
separate  views  of  the  subject,  relatcnl  to  each  other  only  by  a  general 
ctuisistency.  Ilis  survey  of  the  extended  field  of  religion  was  in  the 
manner  of  a  toj>ographer,  who  fixes  for  a  while  on  one  separate  district, 
and  then  on  another,  finding  in  each,  though  it  were  of  very  confined 
dimensions,  many  curious  matters  of  research,  and  many  interesting 
objects ;  while  yet  he  shall  possess  the  wide  information  which  keeps 
the  country  at  large  so  comjirehensively  within  his  view,  that  he  cun 
imtice  and  illustrate,  as  he  jiroceeds,  all  the  characters  of  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole.'  p.  ITiO. 

Mr.  b'ostcr  proceeds  to  delineate*  the  plainness  both  of  thought 
and  language,  which  was  uniformly  observed  in  Mr.  Hall's  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  discourse ;  the  quiet  and  almost  feeble  manner  in 
which  he  commenced  the  delivery  ;  the  inartificial  distrihuticn 
and  division  of  his  discourses ;  and  the  strict  connexion  of  thought 
which  marked  the  earlier  and  middle  portions,  hut  of  which, 
towards  the  conclusion,  there  was  generally  a  remission,  when  the 
Frcacher  would  ‘  throw  himself  into  a  strain  of  declamation, 

‘  always  earnest  and  often  fervid.' 

‘  This,’  Mr.  Fexster  remarks,  ‘  was  of  great  effect  in  securing  a 
degree  of  favour  with  many  to  whom  so  intellectual  a  preacher  woulJ 
not  otherw  ise  have  lK*en  acceptable :  it  w'as  this  that  reconciled  |M?rsons 
of  simple  piety  and  little  cultivated  understanding.  Many  who  might 
follow  him  with  very  imperfect  apprehension  and  satisfaction  through 
the  jireceding  parts,  could  reckon  on  being  warmly  interested  at  the 
latter  end.  In  that  part,  his  utterance  acquired  a  remarkable  change 
of  intonation,  expressive  of  his  owui  excited  feelings.’ 

T'he  intellectual  qualities  of  Mr.  Hall's  preaching  arc  analysed 
and  portrayed  in  the  following  paragraphs  with  equal  truth  and 
force  of  expression. 

*  He  displayed,  in  u  most  eminent  degree,  the  rare  e.xcelleucc  of  a 
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perfect  concej)tioii  and  exp^e^»8ioll  of  every  thought,  however  rapid  the 
succession.  There  were  no  half-formed  ideas,  no  misty  semblances  of 
a  meaning,  no  momentary  lapses  of  intellect  into  an  utterance  at 
hazard,  no  sentences  without  a  distinct  object,  and  serving  merely  for 
the  continuity  of  speaking:  every  sentiment  had  at  once  a  pal|Nible 
shape,  and  an  appropriateness  to  the  immediate  purpose.  If,  now  and 
then,  which  \\'as  sehlom,  a  word,  or  a  ])art  of  a  sentence,  slightly  failed 
to  denote  precisely  the  thing  he  intended,  it  was  curious  to  observe 
how  perfectly  he  was  aware  <»f  it,  and  how  he  would  instantly  throw 
in  an  additional  clause,  which  did  signify  it  precisely.* 

‘  Every  cultivated  hearer  must  have  been  struck  with  admiration  of 
the  preacher’s  mastery  of  language,  a  refractory  servant  to  many  who 
have  made  n(»  small  efforts  to  command  it.  1  know  not  whether  he 
sometimes  painfully  felt  its  deficiency  and  untowardness  for  his  pur|)OvSe; 
but  it  seemed  to  answer  all  his  requirements,  whether  for  cutting  nice 
discriminations,  or  presenting  abstractions  in  a  tangible  form,  or  in¬ 
vesting  grand  subjects  with  splendour,  or  imparting  a  pathetic  tone  to 
expostulation,  or  inflaming  the  force  of  invective,  or  treating  common 
topics  without  the  insipidity  of  common-place  diction.  His  language 
in  the  pulpit  was  hardly  ever  colloquial,  but  neither  was  it  of  an 
artificial  cast.  It  was  generally  as  little  hookis/t  as  might  consist  with 
an  uniformly  sustained  and  serious  style.  Now  and  then  there  would  be  a 
scholastic  term,  beyond  the  popular  understanding,  so  familiar  to  him¬ 
self,  from  his  study  of  philosophers  and  old  divines,  as  to  be  the  first 
word  occurring  to  him  in  his  rapid  delivery.  Some  conventional 
phrases  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using,  (for  instance,  **  to  usher 
in,”  “  to  give  birth  to,*’  &c.)  might  better  have  been  exchanged  for 
plain  unfigurative  verbs.  His  language  in  preaching,  as  in  conversation, 
was  in  one  considerable  point  lietter  than  in  his  well-known  and 
elaborately  com|)osed  sermons,  in  being  more  natural  and  flexible. 
When  he  set  in  reluctantly  upon  that  operose  employment,  his  style 
was  apt  to  assume  a  certain  processional  stateliness  of  march,  a  rhe¬ 
torical  rounding  of  periods,  a  too  frequent  inversion  of  the  natural  order 
of  the  sentence,  with  a  morbid  dread  of  degrading  it  to  end  in  a  particle 
or  other  small  looking  word  ;  a  structure  in  which  I  doubt  whether 
the  augmented  appearance  of  strength  and  dignity  lie  a  compensation 
for  the  sacrifice  of  a  natural,  living,  and  variable  freedom  of  com¬ 
position.  A  remarkable  difference  will  lie  perceived  between  the 
highly-wrought  sermons  long  since  published,  and  the  short  ones  now 
printed,  which  were  written  without  a  thought  of  the  press ;  a  difference 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in  the  grace  of  simplicity.  Both  in  his 
conversation  and  his  public  speaking,  there  was  often,  besides  and 
beyond  the  merit  of  clearness,  precision,  and  brevity,  a  certain  felicity 
of  diction  ;  something  which,  had  it  not  l)een  common  in  his  discourse, 
would  have  appeared  the  special  good  luck  of  falling  without  care  of 
•  selection  on  the  aptest  words,  cast  in  elegant  combination,  and  producing 
an  effect  of  beauty  even  when  there  was  nothing  expressly  ornamental. 

^  From  the  pleasure  there  is  in  causing  and  feeling  surprise  by  the 
exaggeration  of  what  is  extraordinary  into  something  absolutely  mar¬ 
vellous,  persons  of  Mr.  Hall’s  acquaintance,  especially  in  his  earlier 
life,  have  taken  great  license  of  fiction  in  stories  of  his  extemporaneous 
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eloquence.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  an  adiniriHl  sermon  asserted 
to  have  been  thrown  ort*  in  an  emergency  on  the  strength  of  an  hour’s 
previous  study.  This  matter  has  been  set  right  in  Dr.  Gregory’s 
curious  and  interesting  note  (prertxed  to  Wd.  I.)  describing  the 
preacher’s  usual  manner  of  preparation  ;  and  showing  that  it  was 
generally  made  with  deliberate  care.  Hut  whatever  projNirtion  of  the 
discourse  was  from  premeditation,  the  hearer  could  not  distinguish  that 
from  what  was  extemporaneous.  There  were  no  periods  lK.»traying,  by 
a  mechanical  utterance,  a  mere  recitation.  Every  sentence  had  so 
much  the  spirit  and  significance  of  ])resent  immediate  thinking,  as  to 
prove  it  a  living  dictate  of  the  speaker’s  mind,  whether  it  came  in  the 
way  of  reexd lection,  or  in  the  fresh  pnaluction  of  the  moment.  And 
in  most  of  his  sermons,  the  more  animated  ones  especially,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  what  he  spoke  must  have  Ih'Cii  of  this  immediate  origin¬ 
ation  ;  it  was  impossible  that  less  than  this  should  l)e  the  efiTect  of  the 
excited  state  of  a  mind  so  ])owerful  in  thinking,  so  extremely  prompt 
in  the  use  of  that  power,  and  in  possession  of  such  copious  materials. 

‘  Some  of  his  discourses  were  of  a  calm  temperament  nearly  through¬ 
out  ;  even  these,  Imwever,  never  failing  to  end  with  a  pressing  en- 
forciMuent  of  the  subject.  Hut  in  a  considerable  portion  of  them  (a 
large  one,  it  is  sai<l,  during  all  but  a  late  period  of  his  life)  he  warmed 
into  emotion  lu'fore  he  had  advanced  through  what  might  be  called  the 
discussion.  The  intellectual  process,  the  explications,  arguments,  and 
exemplifications,  would  then  be  animated,  without  being  confused, 
(»bscured,  or  t<H>  much  dilated,  by  that  more  vital  element  which  we 
denominate  sentiment ;  while  striking  figures,  at  intervals,  emitted  a 
momentary  l»right ness ;  so  that  the  understanding,  the  passions,  and 
the  imagination  of  the  hearers,  were  all  at  once  brought  under  command, 
by  a  combinaticni  of  tlie  forces  adapted  to  seize  jmssession  of  each. 
The  spirit  of  such  discourses  would  grow  into  intense  fervour,  even 
before  they  approaclied  the  conclusion.’ 

*  It  has  been  observed  that  he  had  the  command  of  ample  and  vari¬ 
ous  resources  for  illustration  and  proof.  The  departments  from  which 
he  drew  the  least  might  be,  the  facts  and  philosophy  of  the  material 
world.  His  studies  had  been  directed  with  a  strong  and  habitual  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  regions  of  abstraction  and  metaphysics.  And  he  fur¬ 
nished  a  fine  example  of  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from 
such  studies  to  the  faculty  for  theological  and  moral  discussions,  by  a 
mind  at  the  same  time  too  full  of  ardour,  sentiment,  and  piety,  to  he 
c<Hded  and  dried  into  an  indiHerence  to  every  thing  but  the  most  dis- 
eml)odied  and  attenuated  speculation.  The  advantage,  as  exemplified 
by  him,  of  the  practice  and  discipline  of  dealing  with  truth  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  where  a  severe  attention  is  required  to  apprehend  it  ns  a  real 
subsistence,  to  see  and  grasj)  it,  if  I  may  so  spi'ak,  in  tangible  forms, 
might  be  noted  as  twofold.  First,  (that  which  has  been  anticipate<l 
in  former  remarks,)  the  utmost  precision  in  every  thing  he  uttered. 
He  could  express  eiich  dictate  of  thought  in  perfect  freedom  from 
doubt  whether  it  might  not  be  equivocal  ;  whether  it  might  not  l)e  of 
loose  inn>ort  and  vague  direction,  instead  of  strictly  to  the  point ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  might  not  involve  some  latent  inconsistency  within  itself  or  in 
its  immediate  conjunction  with  another  idea  ;  whether  it  were  exactly 
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the  very  thing  he  intendcil.  It  was  of  complete  formation  in  his  nn- 
tlerstanding ;  it  had  its  including  line  and  limit,  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fused  with  something  else.  As  it  was  once  happily  said  by  himself  of 
Johnson,  “  he  shone  strongly  on  the  angles  of  it  thought.’*  The  con- 
st^qucnce  of  his  rigorous  habits  of  thinking  thus  came  with  eminent 
value  into  discourse  addressed  and  intelligible  to  ordinary  good  sense, 
where  there  was  no  obvious  intervention  of  that  refined  speculation 
which  was  nevertheless  contributing,  in  effect,  so  much  to  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  strength  of  its  consistence.  What  was  of  philosophic  quality 
in  its  most  immediate  agency,  became  a  popular  excellence  in  its 
result. 

‘  Jlut  secondly :  l)e8idcs  the  distinctness  and  precision  of  all  the 
particulars  of  thought  in  detail,  that  exercise  of  abstract  speculation 
had  brought  him  into  possession  and  mastery  of  those  general  princi¬ 
ples,  in  virtue  of  which  these  particular  sentiments  must  have  their 
authority.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  any  ordinary  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  be  continually  tracing  the  particular  luick,  for  its  verification, 
to  the  general ;  but  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  so  when  it 
is  necessary,  as  it  sometimes  will  be.  He  could  do  this  ;  he  kne\y 
from  what  original  truths  could  be  deduced  the  varieties  of  sentiment 
which  the  speaker  utters  in  unqualified  assertion,  us  not  liable  to  be 
questioned.  Any  of  them,  not  self-evident,  he  could  have  abstracted 
into  a  proximate  principle  in  a  generalization,  and  that  again  resting 
on  a  still  deeper  or  ultimate  one.  He  had  seen  down  to  the  basis,  and 
therefore,  W'as  confident  of  the  firmness  of  what  he  stood  upon  ;  unlike 
a  man  w'ho  is  treading  on  a  surface  which  he  conceives  or  suspects  to 
be  hollow,  and  is  ignorant  and  fearful  of  what  there  may  be  under¬ 
neath.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  he  could  trace  the  minor  outermost 
ramifications  of  truth  downward  into  the  larger  stems ;  and  those 
larger  into  the  main  trunk  and  the  root.  This  conscious  ability  of  the 
preacher,  or  any  other  discourser,  to  sustain  upon  first  principles  what 
he  is  advancing  with  the  freedom  of  unhesitating  assertion  and  assump¬ 
tion,  will  impart  a  habitual  assurance  of  safety  while  he  is  expatiating 
thus  in  what  may  lie  called  the  outward,  free,  aud  popular  exposition 
of  his  subject. 

‘  It  is  presumed  that  this  representation  of  the  use  he  made,  in 
sermons,  of  his  power  and  habits  of  abstract  speculation,  may  sufhcc  to 
prevent  a  notion,  in  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  seldom 
or  never  have  heard  him,  that  he  was  in  a  specific  sense  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  or  metaphysical  preacher.  He  did  often  indeed  (and  it  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  excellence  equally  of  his  talking,  preaching,  and  writing,) 
point  to  some  general  principle,  and  briefly  and  plainly  shew  how  it 
authorized  an  opinion.  Occasionally,  in  a  more  than  usually  argu¬ 
mentative  discourse,  he  would  draw’  out  a  more  extended  deduction. 
He  would  also  cite  from  the  doctrines  of  ])hilosophy,  wdth  lucid  ap¬ 
plication,  some  law  of  the  human  mind  (for  instance,  and  especially, 
that  of  association).  But  still  it  was  far  more  a  virtual  than  a  formal 
result  of  his  abstruser  studies  that  pervaded  his  preaching. 

‘His  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  greatest  authors, 
whom  he  had  studied  with  a  sentiment  of  reverence,  and  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  and  religious  w’ealth  w^s  largely  drawn  into  his  own  capa- 
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Clous  faculties,  contributed  to  preclude  an  ostentation  of  originalitv* 

His  sermons  would  make,  on  cultivated  hearers,  a  general  impression 
of  something  new,  in  the  sense  of  bt*ing  very  different,  by  eminent 
8Uj)eriority,  from  any  common  character  of  preaching ;  but  the  novelty 
would  ap]>ear  less  to  consist  in  absolute  origination,  than  in  the  ad¬ 
mirable  j)ower  of  st'lection  and  combination.  It  was  not  exhibited  in 
a  frequency  of  singularly  bold  prominent  inventions,  in  the  manner  of 
the  new  mountains  and  islanus  sometimes  suddenly  thrown  up  on 
tracts  of  the  glolie ;  but  rather  in  that  whole  construction  of  the  per¬ 
formance  by  which  the  most  appropriate  topics,  from  whatever  quarter, 
were  brought  into  one  array,  were  made  imposing  by  aggregation, 
strong  by  unity  of  purpose,  and  often  briglit  by  felicitous  apposition ; 
in  short,  were  so  plastically  ordered  as  to  assume  much  of  the  character 
of  a  creation.  It  is  probable  that  if  his  studies  had  l>een  of  slighter 
tenour,  if  his  reading  had  been  less,  or  more  desultory,  if  his  faculties 
had  been  suffered  to  run  more  loose,  liis  discourst*s  wcuild  have  more 
alH)iinded  with  ideas  starting  out,  as  it  were  singly,  with  an  as])ect 
like  nothing  ever  seen  Inffore.  His  mental  ground  was  cultivated  too 
industriously  and  regularly  for  sul)stantial  produce,  to  leave  room  for 
those  often  lK*autiful  wild-Howers,  which  spring  spontaneously  in  a 
fertile  half-wriaight  .stal.  His  avowed  indifference  to  poetry  might  l)c 
taken  as  one  indication  of  a  mind  more  adapted  to  converse  with  the 
substantialities  of  truth,  than  to  raise*  phantoms  of  invention.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  Ids  originality  was  seen  in  his  talent  (like 
the  chemistry  which  brings  a  latent  jmwer  into  manifestation  and  action) 
of  drawing  from  some  adndtted  principle  a  hitherto  unthought-of 
inference,  which  affects  the  whole  argument  of  a  question,  and  leads  to 
a  conclusion  either  new  or  by  a  new  road.*  pp.  155 — 1(34. 

The  remark  may  occasion  surprise  to  some  persons,  accustomed  . 
to  identify  exuberance  of  imagination  with  tlie  highest  attribute 
of  intellect,  that,  in  IMr.  Hall’s  mental  constitution,  imagination 
was  a  subordinate  faculty.  ‘  It  was  never  of  that  prolific  power 
‘  which  threw  so  vast  a  profusion  over  the  oratory  of  Jeremy 
‘  4’aylor  or  of  llurke ;  or  which  could  tempt  him  to  revel,  for 
‘  the  ])ure  luxury  of  the  indulgence,  as  they  appear  to  have  some- 
‘  times  done,  in  the  exuberance  of  imaginative  genius.’  In  this 
quality  of  mind,  in  absolute  originality,  we  should  say  that  Mr. 
Hall  was  transcended  by  the  Author  of  the  “Essay  on  Popular 
Ignorance,”  whose  pen  has  supplied  this  fine  specimen  of  philo¬ 
sophical  discrimination.  What  Mr.  Hall  himself  valued  far 
more,  both  in  himself  and  in  others,  and  what,  adds  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter,  ‘  all  except  very  young  or  defectively  cultivated  persons  and 
‘  inferior  poets  must  regard  as  the  highest  of  mental  endowments,’ 
is  the  intellectual  power.  This  displayed  itself  in  his  ^  won- 
‘  derful  ability  for  comprehending  and  reasoning,  liis  quickness  of 
‘  apprehension,  liis  faculty  for  analyzing  a  subject  to  its  elements, 

‘  for  seizing  on  the  essential  points,  for  going  hack  to  principles 
‘  and  forward  to  consequences,  and  for  bringing  out  into  an  in- 
‘  tclligihlc  and  sometimes  very  obvious  form,  what  appeared  oh- 
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‘  scure  or  perplexed.'  And  these  endowments  ‘  remained  un¬ 
altered  to  the  last.’  This  constitution  of  mind,  moreover,  tended 
to  indispose  Mr.  Hall  at  all  times  to  vague  and  presumptuous 
speculations,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  arm  him  against  the 
temptation  to  scepticism,  at  the  time  that  his  theological  notions 
were  in  some  degree  crude  and  unfixed. 

*  That  constitution  was  not  predominantly  either  imaginative  or 
contemplative ;  it  was  intellectual,  in  the  strictest  sense ;  in  the  (per¬ 
haps  arbitrary)  sense,  that  the  matter  of  his  speculations  must  be  what 
he  could  distinctly  understand,  what  he  could  survey  in  such  form  and 
order  as  to  admit  of  propositions  and  reasons  ;  so  that  the  speculative 
process  lost  its  interest  with  him  if  carried  into  a  direction,  or  if  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  limit,  where  it  could  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  methods 
of  proof;  in  other  words,  where  it  ceased  to  comprehend  and  reason, 
and  turned  into  conjecture,  sentiment,  and  fancy.  lie  seemed  to  have 
no  ambition  to  stretch  out  his  intellectual  domain  to  an  extent  which 
he  could  not  occupy  and  traverse,  with  some  certainty  of  his  move¬ 
ments  and  measurements,  llis  sphere  W'as  very  wide,  expanded  to  one 
circle  iH^yond  another,  at  each  of  which  in  succession  he  left  many  other 
men  behind  him,  arrested  by  their  respective  limits ;  but  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  perceive,  and  even  desirous  to  verify,  his  own  ultimate  boun¬ 
dary  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  line  where  it  was  signified  to  him, 
“  Thus  far,  and  no  further,’*  he  stopped,  with  apparently  much  less  of 
an  impulse  than  might  have  been  expected  in  so  stronj^  a  spirit,  to 
seek  an  outlet,  and  attempt  an  irruption  into  the  dubious  territory 
beyond. 

*  With  a  mind  so  constituted  and  governed,  he  was  less  given 
than  many  other  men  of  genius  have  been  to  those  visionary  modes  of 
thought ;  those  musings  exempt  from  all  regulation  ;  that  impatience 
of  aspiration  to  reach  the  vast  and  remote ;  that  fascination  of  the 
mysterious,  captivating  by  the  very  circumstance  of  eluding ;  that  fear¬ 
ful  adventuring  on  the  dark,  the  unknown,  the  awful ;  **  those  thoughts 
that  wander  through  eternity,**  which  have  often  been  at  once  the 
luxury  and  the  pain  of  imaginative  and  highly  endowed  spirits,  dis¬ 
contented  with  their  assigned  lot  in  this  tenebrious  world.  No  doubt, 
in  his  case,  piety  would  have  interfered  to  restrain  such  impatience  of 
curiosity,  or  audacity  of  ambitious  thinking,  or  indignant  strife  against 
the  coniines  of  our  present  allotment,  as  would  have  risen  to  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  to  the  divine  appointment.  And  possibly  there 
w'ere  times  when  this  interference  was  required ;  but  still  the  structure 
of  his  faculties,  and  the  manner  of  employing  them  to  which  it  deter¬ 
mined  him,  contributed  much  to  exempt  him  from  that  passion  to  go 
beyond  the  mortal  sphere  which  would  irreligiously  murmur  at  the 
limitation.  llis  acquiescence  did  not  seem  at  least  to  cost  him  a  strong 
effort  of  repression. 

‘  This  distinction  of  his  intellectual  character  was  obvious  in  his 
preaching.  He  was  eminently  successful  on  subjects  of  an  elevated 
order,  which  he  would  expand  and  illustrate  in  a  manner  which  sus¬ 
tained  them  to  the  high  level  of  their  dignity.  This  carried  him  near 
some  point  of  the  border  of  that  awful  darkness  which  encompasses,  on 
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all  sides,  our  little  glimmering  field  of  knowledge ;  and  then  it  might 
be  seen  liow  aware  he  was  of  his  approach,  how  cautiously,  or  shall  I 
say  instinctively,  he  was  held  aloof,  liow  sure  not  to  abandon  the 
ground  of  evidence,  by  a  hazardous  incursion  of  conjecture  or  imagina¬ 
tion  into  the  unknown.  He  would  indicate  how  near,  and  in  what 
directiem,  lay  the  shaded  frontier ;  but  dared  not,  did  not  seem  even 
tempted,  to  invade  its  “majesty  of  darkness."*  j>p.  168 — 169. 

One  of  the  finest  sermons  in  the  present  volume  strikingly 
illustrates  and  confirms  the  justness  of  these  observations.  The 
text  is  taken  fi^in  Prov.  xxv.  2.  “It  is  the  glory  of  God  to 
conceal  a  thing.”  The  general  sentiment  of  the  discourse  is, 
that  ‘  a  temperature  of  mingled  light  and  obscurity,  a  combination 
‘  of  discovery  and  concealment,  is  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
‘  suitable  impressions  of  the  Divine  excellence  on  the  minds  of 
^  fallen  creatures.’  Pascal  has  a  similar  sentiment,  which  may 
possibly  have  suggested  the  subject  of  this  truly  sublime  dis¬ 
course.  Mr.  Hall  delivered  it  more  than  once,  but  witli  consi¬ 
derable  variation  in  the  filling  up  of  the  grand  outline  of  thought. 
It  is  here  given  as  taken  down  in  short-hand  by  Joshua  Wilson, 
Esq.,  (in  September,  1826,)  with  an  admirable  fidelity  that 
scarcely  leaves  room  to  regret  its  not  appearing  as  the  production 
of  the  Preacher’s  pen.  Our  own  recollection  enables  us  to  bear 
this  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  several  of  the  reported  discourses, 
while  the  intenial  evidence  stamps  them  with  genuineness.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  pausing  to  introduce  in  this  ])lace  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  sermon  alluded  to. 

'  1.  The  Divine  Being  is  accustomed  to  conceal  much  in  relation  to 
his  owTi  nature  and  manner  of  existence. 

‘  His  essence  is  altogether  hidden  from  the  most  profound  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  most  laborious  research,  the  most  subtle  penetration,  of  his 
creatures.  With  respect  to  this,  it  may  l)e  m\d,  **  Who  by  searching 
can  find  out  Go<l ;  who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  "  We 
kno^v  that  he  possesses  certain  attributes,  (which  we  distinguish  by 
different  names  drawn  from  analogous  excellencies  among  men,)  ex¬ 
clusive  of  all  limit  or  imperfection  found  in  human  nature.  We  ascribe 
to  him  every  idea  of  virtue  and  spiritual  beauty,  exalted  to  infinite 
perfection.  But  how  the  Divine  Being  himself  exists  in  an  essential 
and  eternal  nature  of  his  own,  without  beginning  as  well  as  without 
end, — how  he  can  be  present  at  the  same  moment  in  every  point  of 
illimitable  space,  without  excluding  any  one  of  his  creatures  from  the 
room  it  occupies, — how,  unseen,  unfelt  by  all,  he  can  maintain  a  per¬ 
vading  and  intimate  acquaintance  and  contact  with  all  parts  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  universe, — how  he  can  be  at  once  all  eye,  all  ear,  all 
presence,  all  energy,  yet  interfere  with  none  of  tlie  perceptions  and 
actions  of  his  creatures, — this  is  what  equally  baffles  the  mightiest  and 
the  n>eanest  intellect;  this  is  the  great  mystery  of  the  universe,  which 
is  at  once  the  most  certain  and  the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  things; 
— a  truth  at  once  enveloped  in  a  flood  of  light  and  an  abyss  of  dark¬ 
ness?  Inexplicable  hsdf,  it  explains  all  besides:  it  casts  a  clearness 
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on  every  question,  accounts  for  every  phenomenon,  solves  every  pro¬ 
blem,  illuminates  every  depth,  ani  renders  the  whole  mystery  of 
existence  as  perfectly  simple  as  it  is  otherwise  perfectly  unintelli^ble, 
while  itself  alone  remains  in  impenetrable  okscurity  !  After  displacing 
every  other  ditftculty,  it  remains  the  greatest  of  all,  in  solitary,  un- 
surmountable,  unapproachable  grandeur !  So  truly  “  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  almut  him.**  “  He  maketh  darkness  his  secret  ha¬ 
bitation  ;  his  pavilion  to  cover  him,  thick  clouds.’* 

*  His  perfections  are  impressed  on  the  works  of  nature;  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  learn  them  only  by  inference.  We  ascend  from 
effects  to  causes  ;  from  the  marks  of  contrivance  and  design,  to  the 
necessary  existence  of  an  Almighty  Contriver.  But  what  sort  of  being 
he  is,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  his  contact  with  his  creatures,  must, 
in  the  present  state  at  least,  remain  an  unfathomable  mystery.  We 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  in  all  such  speculations ;  yet  this  affords  no  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  motives  of  piety.  Our  belief  in  the  Uung  of  a  God  is 
the  belief  of  a  profound  mystery.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  Being 
would  appear  incredible  were  it  not  that  it  is  necessary,  because  the 
greatest  absurdities  w^ould  flow  from  supposing  the  contrary.  Nothing 
can  be  accounted  for  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  canseless 
Cause — a  presiding  Governor  of  the  universe.  We  arc  compelled 
therefore  to  choose  the  less  difficulty  of  the  two ;  or  rather,  to  choose 
difficulty  instead  of  impossibility,  mystery  instead  of  absurdity :  and 
hence  we  repose  on  this  grand  truth. 

‘  2.  The  Divine  Being  observes  the  same  method  of  concealment,  in 
a  great  variety  of  respects,  with  regard  to  the  structure  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  his  works.  The  scenes  of  nature  lie  open  to  our  view ;  they 
solicit  our  senses,  and  are  adapted  to  impress  themselves  in  a  most 
lively  manner  upon  our  minds.  “  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handywork.**  We  cannot  look 
around  us  without  lieholding,  not  only  the  works  themselves,  but  evi¬ 
dent  traces  of  that  matchless  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  whence  they 
sprang.  Still,  the  mysteries  of  nature,  with  reganl  to  the  essences  of 
tilings,  and  indeed  to  a  multitude  of  subtle  operationSy  are  kept  in  a 
kind  of  sacred  reserve,  and  elude  the  utmost  efforts  of  philosophy  to 
surprise  them  in  their  concealments  and  bring  them  to  light.  While 
Philosophy  goes  on  from  step  to  step  in  the  march  of  her  discoveries, 
it  seems  as  if  her  grandest  result  was  the  conviction  how  much  re¬ 
mains  undiscovered ;  and  while  nations  in  a  ruder  state  of  science  have 
been  ready  to  repose  on  their  ignorance  and  error,  or  to  confnund 
familiarity  with  knowledge,  the  most  enlightened  of  men  have  always 
been  the  first  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the*  remaining  obscurity 
which  hung  around  them ;  just  as,  in  the  night,  the  farther  a  light 
extends,  the  wider  the  surrounding  snhere  of  darkness  appears.  Hence 
it  has  alw’ays  been  observed,  that  the  most  profound  inquirers  into 
nature  have  been  the  most  modest  and  humble.  *So  convinced  wua 
Socrates,  the  chief  luminary  of  the  ancient  world,  of  the  great  ol>- 
scurity  attending  all  such  inquiries,  that  he  abandoned  the  search  of 
nature,  and  confined  his  disquisitions  to  moral  questions,  and  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  same  illustrious  man  declared,  that  he  knew 
no  reason  why  the  oracle  of  Delphos  prenonneed  him  to  be  the  wkwet 
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of  men,  except  it  was  that,  being  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  he  was 
willing  to  confess  that  he  knew  nothing.  Newton,  the  greatest  phi¬ 
losopher  w’hom  the  nnKlern  world  has  known,  declared,  sj)eaking  of  a 
distinguished  contemporary  from  whose  genius  he  augured  vast  dis¬ 
coveries,  but  who  died  in  early  life,  (the  celebrated  Cotes,)  **  If  that 
young  man  had  lived,  we  should  have  known  something.’*  In  so 
modest  a  manner  did  he  advert  to  his  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  that 
science  with  which  he  had  attained  such  prodigious  acquaintance  as  to 
have  become  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  world  !  Those  that  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  an  investigiUion  of  the  laws  of  nature,  find,  in  a  great 
variety  of  the  most  common  productions,  sufficient  to  eng;ige  their  in¬ 
quiries  and  employ  their  faculties:  they  perceive  that  the  meanest 
work  of  (lod  is  inexhaustible;  —contains  secrets  which  the  wisdom  of 
man  w’ill  never  be  able  to  j)enetrate.  They  are  only  some  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  appearances  and  sensible  properties  w'ith  which  we  are  familiar. 
Substances  and  essences  we  cannot  reach.  The  secret  law's  w'hich  regu¬ 
late  the  operations  of  nature  W'e  cannot  unveil.  Indeed,  w'e  have 
reason  to  Indieve  that  the  most  enlarged  understanding  must,  in  a  very 
short  time,  resolve  its  inquiries  into  the  w’ill  of  God  as  the  ultimate 
reason.  Thus,  one  of  the  best  effects  of  intellectual  cultivation,  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  to  restore  the  mind  to  that  state  of 
natund  simplicity  and  surprise  in  which  every  thing  above,  beneath, 
and  around  us,  appears  replete  with  mystery,  and  excites  those  emo¬ 
tions  of  freshness  and  astonishment  with  which  the  scenes  of  nature 
are  contemplated  during  the  season  of  childhood.’  pp.  35 — 40. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  discourse,  the  Preacher  shews  how  the 
concealment  thrown  in  various  respects  over  the  Divine  works 
and  ways  tends  to  display  his  glory: — 1.  as  it  is,  in  part,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  his  infinite  superiority  to  all  finite 
beings  in  wisdom  and  understanding ; — 2.  because  it  evinces  his 
entire  independence  on  the  wisdom,  counsel,  and  co-operation  of 
any  or  all  of  his  creatures  ; — 3,  because  the  partial  manifestation 
is  eminently  adapted  to  the  exigencies  and  condition  of  man  ; — 
4.  because  the  fuller  discoveries  of  the  future  state  will  be  a  source 
of  great  additional  happiness  to  the  redeemed. 

‘  The  Deity  is  intended  to  be  the  everlasting  field  of  the  human 
intellect,  as  wtU  as  the  everlasting  object  of  the  human  heart,  the 
everlasting  portion  of  all  holy  and  happy  minds,  W'ho  are  destined  to 
spend  a  blissful  but  ever-active  eternity  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
glory.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  his  concealing  himself.  He  will  for 
ever  remain  “  The  iJnknow'n  God.”  We  shall  ever  be  conscious  that 
W'e  know'  little  compared  w'ith  what  remains  to  be  known  of  him  ;  that 
our  most  rapturous  and  lofty  songs  fall  infinitely  short  of  his  excellence. 
If  w'c  stretch  our  |K)W’ers  to  the  uttermost,  we  shall  never  exhaust  hi.s 
praise,  never  render  him  adequate  honour,  never  discharge  the  full 
amount  of  claim  which  he  possesses  upon  our  veneration,  obedience, 
and  gratitude.  When  w'e  have  loved  him  with  the  greatest  fervour, 
our  love  will  still  be  cold  compared  wdth  his  title  to  our  devoted  at¬ 
tachment.  This  w  ill  render  him  the  continual  source  of  fresh  delight 
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to  all  eternity.  •  His  perfection  will  be  an  abyss  never  to  be  fathomed  ; 
there  will  be  depths  in  his  excellence  which  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
penetrate.  We  shall  delight  in  losing  ourselves  in  his  infinity.  An 
unbounded  prospect  will  be  extended  In'fore  us ;  looking  forward 
through  the  vista  of  interminable  ages,  we  shall  find  a  blissful  occupa¬ 
tion  for  our  faculties,  which  can  never  end ;  while  those  faculties  will 
retain  their  vigour  unimpaired,  fioiirish  in  the  bloom  of  perpetual 

youth ; . and  the  full  consciousness  remain,  that  the  Being 

whom  we  contemplate  can  never  be  found  out  to  j)erfection  ..... 
that  he  may  always  add  to  the  impression  of  what  we  know,  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  veil  of  indefinite  obscurity  over  his  character.  The  shades  in 
which  he  will  for  ever  conceal  himself,  will  have  the  same  tendency  to 
excite  our  adoring  wonder  as  the  etfulgence  of  his  glory  ;  the  depths  in 
which  he  will  retire  from  our  view,  the  recesses  of  his  wisdom  and 
power,  as  the  open  paths  of  his  manift*station.  Were  we  capable  of 
comprehending  the  Deity,  devotion  would  not  be  the  sublimest  em¬ 
ployment  to  which  we  can  attain.  In  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
Being,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  going  beyond  our  subject ;  we  are  con¬ 
versing  with  an  infinite  object . in  the  depths  of  whose  essence 

and  purp(»ses  we  are  for  ever  lost.  This  will  probably  give  all  the 
emotions  of  freshness  and  astonishment  to  the  raptures  of  the  beatific 
vision,  and  add  a  delightful  zest  to  the  devotions  of  eternity.  This 
will  enable  the  Divine  Being  to  pour  in  continually  fresh  accessions  of 
light ;  to  unfold  new  views  of  his  character,  disclose  new  parts  of  his 
perfection,  open  new  mansions  in  himself,  in  which  the  mind  will  have 
ample  room  to  ex])atiatc.  Thus  shall  we  learn,  to  eternity,  that,  so 
far  from  exhausting  his  infinite  fulness,  there  still  remain  infinite 
recesses  in  his  nature  unexplored — scenes  in  his  counsels,  never  brought 
before  the  view  of  his  creatures ;  that  we  know  but  parts  of  his 
ways;**  and  that  instead  of  exhausting  our  theme,  we  are  not  even 
approaching  nearer  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Eternal  All,  It  is  the 
mysteriousness  of  God,  the  inscrutability  of  his  essence,  the  shade  in 
which  he  is  invested,  that  will  excite  those  peculiar  emotions,  which 
nothing  but  transcendent  perfection  and  unspeakable  grandeur  can 
inspire.*  pp.  t)9 — 71* 

Nothing  in  the  range  of  pulpit  oratory,  with  w’hich  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  is  finer  than  the  sudden  descent  from  this  magnificent 
night  of  thought  to  the  common  ground  of  practical  duty. 

‘  Before  I  conclude  this  discourse,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that 
while  there  are  many  things  which  God  conceals,  and  thereby  advances 
his  glory,  he  has  made  manifest  whatever  is  essential  for  man  to  know. 
Whatever  is  intimately  connected  with  our  duty  is  most  plainly 
taught ;  whatever  is  important  to  our  w'clfare  and  happiness  is  fully 
revealed.  Do  not.  for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  has  concealed  any 
thing  that  bears  a^near  relation  to  your  interest.  “  He  hath  shewed 
“  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good.**  He  has  distinctly  set  before  you  the 
good  and  evil  of  a  future  life.  It  is  true,  you  know  not  the  time  of 
your  death,  but  you  know  that  you  are  mortal ;  you  know  not  the 
|Mwticulars  of  what  will  succeed  death,  but  you  know'  that  there  wdll 
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be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  also  of  the  unjust ; 
that  they  who  have  done  good  shall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of 
life,  they  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  condemnation. 
Jesus  Christ  has  disclosed  in  the  pos|)el,  as  far  as  they  are  important 
for  any  practical  purposes,  the  realities  of  eternity  ;  has  announced  to 
you  his  second  appearance  to  raise  the  dead,  and  decide  the  eternal 
destinies  of  the  human  race  ;  to  separate  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  place  every  individual  of  mankind  in  one  of  those  classes,  and 
divide  them  one  from  another  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from 
the  goats/ . 

*  Thes4'  are  subjects  on  which  the  wisdom  of  man  can  say  nothing, 

or  can  utter  but  the  ft^eble  articulations  of  infancy . The  highest 

efforts  of  human  sagacity  reach  not  beyemd  the  lamnds  of  time  ;  they 
cannot  pass  the  threshold  of  eternity.  They  are  scanty  and  inadequate, 
— and  leave  the  world  in  darkness  and  misery,  compared  with  these 
discoveries  of  revelation.  Do  not  conclude  from  the  partial  obscurity 
which  attends  some  of  its  truths,  that  religion  is  not  the  great  concern 
of  accountable  imnnirtal  creatures,  or  that  you  will  be  justiHed  in  dis¬ 
regarding  such  aff*ecting  prospects  as  these.  No,  my  brethren,  this 
obscurity  is  not  such  as  to  hide  from  you  your  great  interest,  to  make  a 
right  choice  doubtful,  or  to  render  it  matter  of  the  least  hesitation 
whether  you  should  serve  (lod  or  not.  God  has  revealed  enough, 
where  the  light  of  the  (iospel  comes,  to  give  men  the  clearest  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  their  eternal  welfare;  has  set. before  them  life,  and  has 
set  l>efore  them  death  ;  has  pointed  out  the  broad  and  the  narrow  way ; 
shewn  them  the  path  of  destruction,  that  they  may  avoid  it — and  the 
way  of  life,  that  they  may  walk  in  it.  Jesus  Christ  has  come  to  ren¬ 
der  thest»  things  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  even  “  wayfaring  men, 
though  finds,  may  not  err  therein.”  Though,  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  his  persmi,  mysterious  as  his  Divine  Father,  being 
“  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person  ;  ” 
with  res]K*ct  to  the  ])ractical  purptme  of  his  incarnation,  the  great  de¬ 
sign  <if  his  ap])earance  in  human  Hesh,  he  is  the  Light  of  the  world; 
whoso  followeth  him  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the 
light  of  life.”  “  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man 
Cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me.”  If  you  are  earnest  in  seeking 
the  sjilvation  of  your  souls,  you  have  all  the  evidence  you  can  wish; 
you  are  distinctly  informed,  that  a  remedy  has  l)een  provided,  exactly 
suited  to  your  case.  Though  you  arc  guilty,  the  blood  of  Christ  can 
expiate  that  guilt ;  though  you  are  |)<dluted,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  can 
cleanse  from  that  pidlution.  The  g«»spcl  is  every  way  adapted  to  your 
wants  and  misery.  It  has  pleased  the  Father,  that  in  Christ  all  ful¬ 
ness  should  dwell.  You  are  invited  to  come  to  him  at  this  moment,  to 
receive  out  of  that  fulness  all  spiritual  blessings— pardon,  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  and  life  everlasting.  He  has  given  you,  in  reference  to  these, 
**  line  ujxm  line,  precept  uj)on  precept.”  Jesus  Christ  has  become  the 
incarnate  wisdom  of  God.  No  person  now  need  perish  for  want  of  a 
profound  understanding,  since  the  method  of  salvation  has  l)een  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  meanest  ctpacity ;  “  Wisdom  stands  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  and  cries ;  To  you,  O  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice 
is  to  the  tons  of  men.”  Surely  these  are  the  deep  things  of  God, 
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which  the  spirit  who  searcheth  all  thinj^  alone  has  explored ;  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  never  knew,  the  tongue  of  huinnn  eloquence 
never  proclaimed,  the  discoveries  of  human  philosophy  never  ap¬ 
proached  :  but  now  they  form  the  very  elements  of  piety,  so  that  the 
meanest  person  cannot  neglect  them  without  living  in  a  practical  de- 
fiance  of  God,  and  contempt  of  his  authority.  He  has  thn»wn  an  air 
of  obscurity  over  a  thousand  other  things,  but  not  over  the  things  that 
make  for  your  |>eace.  You  are  not  left  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
basis  of  hope  towards  God.  He  has  clearly  taught  you  what  you  must 
do  to  be  saved ;  how  you  may  draw  nigh  to  G«k1,  even  to  his  seat ;  and 
through  what  medium  you  may  pour  out  your  hearts  before  him. 
**  Behold,  he  says,  1  lay  in  Zion  a  foundation  stone.  Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  Jesus  Christ.  If  any  man 
sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 
He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Him  that  cometh  unto  me,  1  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out.”  You  know  what  is  that  path  which  will  bring 
you  to  eternal  blessetlness that  with  shame  and  confusion  of 
face,  on  account  of  your  past  transgressions,  you  “  flee  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  you  ;  ”  that  he  may  **  of  God  be  made 
unto  you  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption.” 
This  is  a  plain  path,  o]>en  to  all.  **  Secret  things  belong  unto  the 
Lord  our  (Jod  ;”  but  these  are  “  things  revealed,  that  belong  unto  us 
and  to  our  children  for  ever.”*  pp.  Jl — 

In  the  most  admired  of  Mr.  Hall's  sermons,  and  invariably  in 
his  preaching,  Mr.  Foster  remarks,  (and  every  one  who  heard 
him  will  subscribe  to  the  justice  of  tlie  encomium,)  ‘  there  was 
*  one  excellence  of  a  moral  kind,  in  which  few  eloquent  preachers 
‘  have  ever  equalled  and  none  ever  surpassed  him, — oblivion  of 
‘  self: 

*  The  preacher  appeared  w’holly  absorbed  in  his  subject,  given  up  to 
its  possession,  as  the  single  actuating  principle  and  impulse  of  the 
mental  achievement  which  he  was  as  if  unconsciously  performing;  at 
if  unconsciously  ;  for  it  is  impossible  it  could  be  literally  so.  Yet,  his 
absorption  was  so  evident,  there  w’os  so  clear  an  absence  of  every 
betraying  sign  of  vanity,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  reflection  on  him¬ 
self,  the  tacit  thought,  **  It  is  I  that  am  displaying  this  excellence  of 
speech  ”,  was  the  faintest  action  of  his  mind.  Ilis  auditory  were  sure 
that  it  was  as  in  relation  to  his  subject,  and  not  to  himself,  that  he 
regarded  the  feelings  with  which  they  might  hear  him.*  .  .  . 

‘  The  entire  possession  and  actuation  of  his  mind  by  his  subject, 
evident  in  every  way,  w’as  es|>ecially  so  by  two  signs ;  First,  that  his 
delivery  was  simply  and  unconsciously  governed  by  his  mind.  When 
it  was  particularly  animated,  or  solemn,  or  pathetic,  or  indignant,  it 
was  such,  not  by  rule,  intention,  or  any  thought  of  rhetorical  fitness, 
but  in  involuntary  accordance  with  the  strain  of  the  thought  and 
feeling.  In  this  sense,  he  “spake  as  he  was  moved**:  and  conse¬ 
quently,  nothing  in  his  manner  of  delivery  was  either  out  of  the  right 
place  or  in  it  by  studied  adjustment. 

‘  The  other  indication  of  being  totally  surrendered  to  the  subject, 
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and  borne  on  by  iu  impetus  when  the  current  became  strong,  was  (in 
perfect  contrast  to  what  is  described  aljove)  the  rapid  passing  by,  and 
passing  awar,  of  any  striking  sentiment  or  splendid  iniai^e.  He  never 
detained  it  in  view  by  reduplications  and  amplifying  phrases,  as  if  he 
would  not  let  it  vanish  so  soon ;  as  if  he  were  enamoured  of  it,  and 
wanted  his  hearers  to  be  so  for  his  sake  ;  as  if  he  wished  to  stand 
awhile  conspicuous  by  its  lustre  upon  him.  It  glistened  or  dashed  a 
moment  and  was  gone. 

*  The  shining  ]>oints  were  the  more  readily  thus  hastened  away,  as 
they  intimately  belonged  to  that  which  was  passing.  They  occurred 
not  us  of  arbitrary  insertion,  but  with  the  appnipriatcness  of  a  natural 
relation.  However  unex|K?ctcdly  any  brilliant  idea  might  present 
itself,  its  impression  was  true  and  immediate  to  the  purpose.  Instead 
of  arresting  and  diverting  the  attention  to  itself,  as  a  thing  standing 
out,  to  Ik?  separately  admired  for  its  own  sake,  it  fell  congenially  into 
the  train,  and  augmented  without  disturbing  the  effect.  The  fine 
passage  would,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  admit  of  being  taken  apart, 
and  would  in  a  detached  state  retain  much  of  its  lH?auty :  but  its 
greatest  virtue  was  in  animating  the  whole  combination  of  sentiments. 
IMr.  Hairs  imagination  always  acteii  in  direct  subservience  to  his  in¬ 
tellectual  design.’  pp.  15lb 

It  was  this  moral  feature  of  Mr.  Hall's  oratory  that  raised  it 
so  immeasurably  above  the  reach  of  servile  imitation  as  to  render 
mimic  efforts  palpably  ridiculous.  To  preach  like  Mr.  Hall,  it 
was  requisite  to  he  like  him,  and  to  be  like  him  not  so  much  in 
power  of  intellect,  as  in  this  self- absorption  in  his  theme,  this 
singleness  of  purpose,  worthy  of  l)eing  emulated  by  preachers  of 
every  order  <»f  attainment.  At  times,  this  ‘  absorbing  seizure  of 
‘  his  faculties  by  his  subject  ’  appeared  to  suspend  all  distinct 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  his  auditory.  Mr.  Foster,  con¬ 
necting  this  circumstance  of  manner  with  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter  of  his  preaching,  considers  it  to  have  operated  in  some 
res|)ects  unfavourably,  by  withdrawing  his  attention  from  his 
hearers.  While  he  felt  a  benevolent  interest  for  the  congregation, 
as  a  fretieral  sentiment,  which  would  at  times  manifest  itself  ex¬ 
pressly  and  even  pathetically,  yet,  ‘  during  a  large  proportion  of 
‘  his  public  exercise,  and  es|>ecially  in  the  seasons  of  highest 
‘  excitement,  the  S7fhjf*ct  itsetf  as  a  subject,  was  the  grand  in- 
‘  tcrcst.  It  was  by  that  that  he  was  filled,  pi>ssessed,  and  borne 
‘  along,  w  ith  no  more  than  a  very  general  consciousness  of  being 
‘  in  communication  with  an  auditory.  The  train  of  his  thoughts, 
‘  therefore,  swept  at  a  certain  altitude,  as  it  were,  in  the  air, 
‘  rather  than  proceeded  on  a  level  and  in  contact  with  the  people, 
‘  in  a  series  of  arresting  inculcations  and  inquisitions.'* 

Superlatively  excellent  as  was  Mr.  Hall's  preaching,  in  many 
of  its  qualities,  Mr.  Foster  pronounces  it  to  have  lx*en,  from  a 
defect  in  certain  important  ones,  fwt  the  best  ‘  adapted  for  salu- 
‘  tary  efiic'acy.'  It  was  deficient  in  closeness  and  cogency  of 
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application  ;  it  did  not  sufficiently  discriminate  and  indlvidualite 
human  characters  ;  it  was  too  f^cncral  and  theoretic.  This  was, 
at  least,  its  usual  characteristic;  for  occasionally,  sermons  were 
heard  from  him  ‘  cast  in  the  liest  imaginable  compromise  between, 

‘  on  the  one  hand,  the  theoretic  speculation  and  high-pitched 
‘  rhetoric  to  which  he  was  addicted,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
‘  recognition  of  what  men  actually  are  in  situation  and  character, 

‘  to  which  his  mind  did  not  so  easily  descend.’  From  passages 
found  in  his  writings,  it  is  inferred  that  his  conception  of  the 
most  effective  mode  of  preaching  differed  considerably  from  his 
general  practice ;  and  that  the  defects  alluded  to  partly  arose 
from  a  repugnance  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  labour  required  in 
order  to  produce  sermons  more  specifically  accommodated  to  the 
diversities  of  human  character  and  experience. 

It  may  be  consoling  to  such  persons  as  have  hitherto  felt  dis¬ 
heartened,  not  to  say  mortified,  at  the  overshadowing  superiority 
of  this  great  Preacher,  to  be  assured  that  his  intellectual  strengtn 
did  not  give  him  a  proportionate  advantage  in  the  field  of  moral 
exertion,  but  was  in  great  measure  wasted  on  the  air.  VVe  cannot 
conceive  that  it  has  lH*en  precisely  Mr.  Foster’s  object  to  reconcile 
individuals  of  smaller  mental  stature  to  their  conscious  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  but  his  concession  will,  we  fear,  be  taken  advantage  of, 
beyond  what  he  might  intend,  as  implying  almost  the  inutility  of 
attainments  and  powers  such  as  Mr.  Hall’s,  in  a  Christian 
preacher.  ‘  To  attain  high  excellence  in  a  manner  of  preaching 
‘  more  useful  than  his,  though  it  requires  a  clear-sighted  faculty, 

‘  disciplined  in  vigilant  and  various  exercise,  is,’  Mr.  Foster  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  within  the  competence  of  a  mind  of  much  more  limited 
‘  energy  and  reach,  than  Mr.  Hall’s  power  and  range  of  speculative 
‘  thought.’  We  rejoice  to  believe  this.  Border’s  Village  Sermons 
have  been  doubtless  more  useful,  in  a  certain  ^ay»  than  Barrow's ; 
and  Doddridge’s  “  Rise  ”  has  been  the  means  of  converting  more 
irreligious  ]>ersons  than  Butler’s  “  Analogy.”  Still,  we  should  not 
think  of  estimating  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  several  works  by 
their  adaptation  to  popular  instruction.  Usefulness  is  a  vague 
term.  Fven  the  usefulness  of  a  preacher  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
so  many  are  the  modes  of  usefulness.  To  be  highly  useful  to  a 
few,  who  shall  lie  thereby  qualified  to  act  upon  the  many,  in  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  impression  they  have  themselves  received,  is,  in 
its  ultimate  effects,  more  than  equivalent  to  being  useful  to  a 
multitude  in  the  first  instance.  It  might  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Hall  was  not  always  surrounded  with  an  auditory  to  whom  his 
style  of  preaching  would  have  been  liest  adapted  to  convey 
salutary  impressions ;  that  his  peculiar  powers  of  mind  were  in 
great  measure  wasted  in  the  effort  to  accommodate  himaelf  to  the 
illiterate  and  unthinking  portion  of  his  coogremition.  But  to 
minds  of  a  certain  order,  no  man  was  adapted  to  be  wo  pre- 
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eminently  useful ;  and  that  he  was  not  more  so,  was  the  fault  of 
his  hearers. 

\Vc  should,  however,  scarcely  know  how’  to  set  about  estimating 
the  actual  usefulness  of  such  pulpit  ministrations  as  Mr.  II all's, 
in  all  the  bearings  of  their  influence.  The  Reviewer  in  the 
British  Critic  remarks  with  equal  candour  and  acuteness,  that  the 
quality  of  Mr.  Hall’s  mind  which  led  to  this  abstractedness  in  his 
preaching,  ‘  may  have  greatly  aided  in  the  preservation  and  com- 
pletion  of  his  own  personal  faith  and  holiness,  and  in  marking 
‘  him  out  as  an  example  of  the  blessedness  and  the  dignity  of 
‘  communion  with  heavenly  things.  There  is  little  enough  of  this 
‘  unworldly  quality,’  it  is  remarked,  ‘  exhibited  in  the  world  at 
‘  any  time  ;  and  never,  probably  was  there  less  of  it  than  in  the 

‘  present  age . In  this  light  it  is  that  men  like  Robert  Hall 

‘  may  chieHy  lx?  considered  as  benefactors  to  their  species.  They 
‘  pour  contem))t  upon  that  drivelling  cant  which  associates  de- 
‘  votional  feeling  with  imbecility  of  mind.  They  shew  that  re- 
‘  ligion  is  fitted  to  ahsorh  the  grandest  capacities  of  human  na- 
‘  ture.  It  may  be  the  more  general  purpose  of  God,  that  not 
‘  many  wise,  not  many  mighty,  uot  many  noble  should  be  chosen 
‘  to  glorify  his  name,  that  no  Hesh  should  glory  in  his  presence. 

‘  Nevertheless,  it  is  assuredly  an  animating  spectacle,  to  see  that 
‘  the  most  prodigal  endowments  of  the  intellect  may  be  made  as 
‘  pinions  to  convey  the. spirit  out  of  “  this  mortal  coil”  to  the 
‘  place  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.’* 

In  the  powerfully  written  and  upon  the  whole  fair  and  liberal 
article  f  from  which  we  transcribe  these  beautiful  sentences,  it  is 
curious  to  trace  the  struggle  between  generous  admiration  and 
ecclesiastical  prejudice.  There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  the 
Reviewer  confesses  that  he  regards  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Hall  as 
a  preacher  with  something  like  regret :  it  may,  he  thinks,  ‘  tend 
‘  to  confirm  that  idolatry  of  preaching  which  is  one  of  the  evils 
‘  that  rushed  in  together  with  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation.’ 
With  many  among  us,  preaching  is  represented  as  having  become 
‘  a  sort  of  third  sacrament ;  a  sacrament,  too,  which  often  well 
‘  nigh  thrusts  the  others  into  insignificance.’  To  the  Dissenting 
communities,  *  Preaching  is  nearly  what  I’ransubstantiation  was 
‘  to  the  Romanists.  It  is  the  grand  instrument  with  which  they 
‘  hope  to  move  the  world.’  This  is  a  strange  passage  to  proceed 
from  the  |H*n  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  ;  but  it  indicates  the 
unhappy  influence  of  that  sacerdotal  theory  which  has  always 
led  the  Church  of  Kngland  to  discountenance  anything  deserving 

•  Brit.  Crit.  No.  XXVI.  p.  231. 

t  We  must  except  the  historical  misrepresentations  respecting 
Cromw'eil,  and  the  remarks  respecting  Mr.  Hall's  earlier  publications, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  notice. 
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the  name  of  pulpit  oratory.  Yet,  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  a  French  writer  who,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  should  have 
deprecated  the  fame  of  Rourdaloue  or  Massillon,  because  it  might 
tend  to  encourage  ‘  a  demand  for  the  utterances  of  the  pulpit  ? ' 

In  the  preaching  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  the  Kstahlished  Church 
gives  almost  the  only  signs  of  spiritual  life.  That  spirit  of  preach¬ 
ing  which  has  been  caught  from  Dissenting  communities,  has  alone 
staid  in  her  aged  frame  the  progress  of  corruption.  The  greater 
part  of  her  ministers  are,  however,  still  notoriously  dedcient  in 
those  gifts  which  are  requisite  for  the  office  of  a  public  teacher ; 
and  their  vapid  school-boy  essays,  read  with  professional  for¬ 
mality  in  monotonous  tone,  are  as  unimpressive  as  they  are  empty 
of  instruction.  No  wonder  that  such  a  church  should  view  with 
displacency  the  ‘  universal  craving  for  excitement ',  and  sicken 
at  the  renow’n  of  such  preachers  as  Hall !  To  a  writer,  intelligent 
and  candid  as  this  Reviewer,  it  ought,  however,  to  have  occurred, 
that  this  craving  for  excitement,  so  far  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  the  age,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  religious  part  of  the  community : 
it  is  seen  in  all  classes ;  and  the  demand  must  be  met.  It  is 
surely  a  happy  circumstance,  and  one  of  which  the  Christian 
teacher  ought  gladly  to  avail  himself,  when  the  appetite  for  in¬ 
tellectual  excitement  takes  this  direction.  Surely,  it  is  pusilla¬ 
nimous  and  imbecile  to  deplore  that  which  may  be  turned  to  so 
good  an  account.  If  it  be  true,  as  this  Writer  alleges,  that 
‘  people  not  unfrcquently  carry  with  them  into  the  church,  feel- 
‘  ings  nearly  allied  to  those  which  they  carry  with  them  into  the 
‘  theatre ',  it  is  at  least  well  that  such  feelings  take  the  better 
direction.  The  remark,  however,  is  most  applicable  to  those 
polite  audiences  to  whom  preaching  is  no  sacrament,  and  who 
find  their  most  pleasurable  excitement  in  the  ceremonial,  the 
spectacle  of  the  well-dressed  company,  the  breathing  organ,  and 
the  ‘  decent  rite'.  The  ‘  hope  of  recalling  the  venerable  custom 
‘  of  catechizing,  and  the  primitive  practice  of  simple  expository 
‘  teaching',  is  small  inde^,  where  the  craving  for  excitement  is 
fed  with  such  inane  vanities.  Rut  to  render  catechetical  and 
expository  teaching  more  generally  acceptable,  what  is  wanted, 
but  that  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  be  able  catechists  and 
competent  expositors,  which  they  never  can  be  while  preaching 
itself  is  depreciated  ? 

The  reputation  of  Mr.  Hall,  founded  on  his  pulpit  eloquence, 
instead  of  having  the  effect  of  confirming  the  idolatry  of  preach¬ 
ing,  (by  wbicb  we  must  understand  converting  the  instrument 
into  the  end,  the  medium  into  the 'object  of  worship,)  seems  to 
us  more  adapted  to  induce  a  melancholy  impression  of  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  that  means  of  promoting  the  regeneration  of  society ; 
since  the  highest  order  of  faculties,  applied  to  the  single-minded 
discharge  of  the  sacred  function,  under  the  inspiration  of  fervent 
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piety,  was  found  to  produce  no  more  extensively  decisive  results. 
It  was  surely  not  intended  by  Our  Saviour  to  reflect  the  character 
of  inefliciency  on  the  ministry  of  the  Daptist ;  when  he  reproached 
the  Jews  of  that  generation  with  their  |>erversenefi8  in  not  having 
profited  by  his  ministry ;  when  he  c«)mpared  them  to  children 
sullenly  refusing  to  dance  when  their  fellows  pij>ed,  or  to 
lament  when  they  played  the  mourner.  It  may  be  true  that 
Mr.  Hall's  general  style  of  preaching  was  not  of  a  cast  which 
would  ju^’tify  its  lK*ing  held  up  as  a  model  of  popular  instruction ; 
but  his  very  faults  as  a  preacher  were  alK)ve  the  reach  of  imita¬ 
tion,  since  they  were  allied  to  qualities  of  mind  rarely  found  in 
those  who  could  be  misled  by  his  example.  It  was  a  kind  of 
preaching  almost  ttui  f^eaerh.  Of  his  printed  discourses,  it  is 
remarked  by  the  Reviewer  in  the  British  Critic,  that  ‘  these, 

‘  even  when  studied  w  ithout  the  advantage  of  any  personal  know- 
‘  ledge  or  recollection  of  the  preacher,  must  always  be  sufficient 
‘  to  “  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  ”,  such  as  very  rarely 
‘  has  borne  the  office  of  turning  many  to  righteousness:  and  these, 

‘  — when  aided  by  a  vivid  remembrance  of  his  outward  aspect  and 
‘  demeanour,  his  overpowering  impressiveness  of  delivery,  and  his 
‘  frequent  ap|x*arance  of  abstraction  from  all  earthly  things, — 

‘  must  convey  the  notion  of  one  whose  faculties  were  merely  as 
‘  channels  for  conducting  down  to  earth  the  choicest  influences  of 
‘  heaven.’ 

Of  the  sermons  contained  in  the  sixth  volume,  this  Reviewer 
ap])ears  to  speak  in  terms  of  disparagement,  which  can  be  account¬ 
ed  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  his  not  having  found  time  to 
peruse  them.  He  deems  it  necesssary  to  ‘  guard  the  reader 
‘  against  the  delusion  of  imagining  that  they  have  before  them  in 
‘  many  of  the  feeble  sketchings  contained  in  these  volumes,  any 
‘  tolerable  representation  of  the  “  dazzling  miracles  ”  of  Robert 
‘  Hall.’  This  remark  is  just  as  regards  some  of  the  briefer 
sketches,  but  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  discourses  given  with 
such  felicitous  fidelity  from  the  compared  notes  of  Mr.  Gurney, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Grinfield,  and  other  gentlemen  accustomed  to 
track  Mr.  Hall's  ‘fiery  course,’  and  well  acquainted  with  his 
phraseology.  We  have  given  above  some  sj)ecimens  of  the 
second  discourse  in  the  present  volume.  There  are  several  others 
of  an  equally  splendid  character,  and  preserved  with  similar 
success.  Mr.  Foster  refers  to  the  XVIth  Sermon,  on  the  Love 
of  Gml,  as  a  remarkable  example  of  ‘  specific  illustration,  point- 
‘  cdly  applieil,' — the  quality  in  which  Mr.  Hall’s  preaching  is  re¬ 
presented  to  have  been  ordinarily  deficient.  The  XVI 1 1th,  on 
the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Kvil  Communications,  preached  at 
Cambridge  in  1B26,  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
admirable  and  peculiar  method  of  treating  a  practical  subject  in  a 
phiLasophical  spirit,  yet  so  as  to  make  the  philosophy  of  the  dis- 
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course  strictly  subservient  to  the  religious  lec^ton.  But,  indeed, 
all  the  sermons  in  this  volume  are,  without  an  exception,  highly 
characteristic  and  valuable ;  and  the  selection,  as  well  as  the  very 
careftil  manner  in  which  they  are  edited,  does  great  credit  to  the 
judgement  of  the  learned  Editor  of  the  Works.  The  public  arc 
indeed  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Gregory  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  discharged  his  most  honourable  but  delicate  office,  both  as 
the  biographer  of  his  friend  and  the  superintendent  of  the  whole 
publication.  The  blame  he  has  incurred  in  certain  quarters,  for 
not  su])prcs8ing  what  the  public  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
sujiprcss,  even  had  there  been  any  sufficient  reason  for  the  at¬ 
tempt,  he  will  know  how  to  appreciate.  Had  the  principle  which 
it  is  thought  he  ought  to  have  applied  to  the  published  writings 
of  Robert  Hall,  l)een  observed  by  the  editors  of  Warburton,  Soutn, 
or  Burke  himself,  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  their  eloquence. 


Art.  1.  The  existing  Monojxyly,  an  inadequate  Protection,  of  the 
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public  V  ersion  of  the  Scriptures,  is  generally  described 
■■  as  the  ‘  Authorized  V^ersion,'  though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  the  grounds  on  which  the  authority  prescribing  its  exclu¬ 
sive  circulation  is  supposed  to  rest.  No  Act  of  Parliament  was 
ever  passed  in  its  favour.  It  was  not,  we  believe,  even  so  much 
as  sanctioned  or  protected  by  any  proclamation.  It  was  under- 
taken,  and,  as  the  title  to  the  Bible  declares,  was  ‘  with  the 
‘  former  Translations  diligently  compared  and  revised’,  ‘  by  his 
‘  Majesties  speciall  commandment.’  At  the  Hampton  Court 
(’onfercnce,  a  new  ’franslation  was  solicited  by  the  Puritan  leader. 
Dr.  Reynolds;  and  the  suggestion  l)eing  approved  by  the  king, 
he  signified  his  pleasure,  that  ‘  some  special  pains  should  be 
‘  taken  in  this  matter  for  one  uniform  translation,  and  this  to  be 
‘  dune  by  the  best  learned  in  both  universities ;  after  them  to  he 
‘  reviewwl  by  the  Bishops  and  the  chief  learned  of  the  church  : 
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‘  from  them  to  Ik?  presented  to  the  privy-council ;  and  last  of  all 
‘  to  Ik?  ratified  by  his  royal  authority ;  and  so  this  whole  church 

•  to  be  bound  to  this  translation,  and  not  to  use  any  other.’  Soon 

after,  the  king  issued  his  commission  nominating  the  persons  to 
whom  the  work  should  Ik?  assigned,  and  prescribing  rules  for 
their  proceedings.  But  when  the  translation  was  completed  and 
published,  no  authoritative  measure  on  the  part  of  the  parliament 
or  the  king  a])}K?ars  to  have  accompanied  it.  In  preceding  reigns, 
the  use  of  the  Bible  had  been  allowed  or  prohibited  by  royal 
proclamations  and  acts  of  ])arliament.  Henry  VIII.  by  his  pro. 
claination  directed  the  Great  Bible  to  be  set  up  in  every  parish 
church.  The  p«irliament  of  154()  sup])ressed  Tyndal's  Bible; 
and  a  proclamation  followed,  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  other 
Bibles  than  those  which  were  allowed  by  parliament.  This  act 
was  afterwards  repealed  by  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  VI.; 
and  proclamations  were  subsequently  issued,  relative  to  the  pos¬ 
session  and  use  of  the  English  Bible.  But  none  of  tliese  pre¬ 
cedents  seen)  to  have  been  followed  in  respect  to  the  'Franslation 
of  Kill.  In  what  manner  it  was  ratified  by  the  king's  autho¬ 
rity,  does  not  a])]H'ar.  ‘  This  whole  church  ’  was  certainly  not 

*  bound  to  that  Translation,'  and  ‘  not  to  use  any  other,'  since 
the  (ieneva  Bible  was  still  in  use,  several  editions  of  it  Wng 
printed  by  the  king's  printer  subsequently  to  the  year  when  the 
New  Version  was  issued  from  the  press.  The  Act  of  ITnifonnity 
of  Charles  II.  does  not  recognize  any  j)articular  Translation  of 
the  Bible. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  ])rinting  the  Bible,  is  assumed  as  a 
vesteil  right  by  the  King's  Printer  and  the  two  Universities  of 
England,  and  by  the  King's  Printers  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
It  may  be  proper  enough  to  consider  this  exclusive  interest  as  a 
trust,  intended  to  protect  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  ensure  its  uncorrupted  transmission  ;  but  even  of  this  there  is 
no  proof.  The  privilege  was  evidently  conferred  in  the  spirit  of 
the  monopolies  which  were  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  the 
roval  prerogative.  The  moiuqmly,  however,  should  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  correctness  of  the  books, 
the  printing  of  which  it  limits.  Other  considerations  necessarily 
present  themselves  as  of  importance  on  the  question  of  the  Pa¬ 
tents  of  the  King's  Prmters  and  the  claims  of  the  English  Uni¬ 
versities;  but  the  state  of  the  Bibles  in  common  use,  which  they 
have  issued,  is  the  principal  subject  which  at  present  requires  to 
be  examined.  It  may  be  of  consequence  to  inquire,  whether  the 
monopoly  does  not  enhance  the  price  of  Bibles  and  Testaments, 
which  might,  it  is  presumed,  be  sold  at  less  cost  if  there  were  no 
restrictions  on  the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  printed  Scriptures ; 
but  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  the  copies  at  present  circulated 
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from  the  privileged  presses,  are  of  greater  moment  than  their 
cheapness. 

No  persons  acquainted  with  the  process  of  printing  will  expect 
perfect  accuracy  in  any  extensive  work.  Immaculate  editions  of 
a  book  are  extremely  rare :  and  in  some  works  which  have  been 
thus  designated,  errors  have  been  detected.  It  does,  however, 
seem  to  be  too  plain  a  case  to  allow  of  successful  dispute,  that 
many  editions  of  the  English  Translation  of  James  I.  have  been 
very  carelessly  suj)erin tended.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  note 
the  errata  of  the  public  Version  in  the  copies  used  by  ourselves, 
which  we  have  found  exhibiting  very  different  marks  of  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  the  editors.  In  some  of  these,  the  errors  are 
few  and  unimportant;  but  in  others,  the  faults  are  more  serious,  and 
reflect  no  credit  on  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  final  revisal  of 
the  copy.  ‘  Jerusalem  the  prophet’  is  a  strange  reading,  which  we 
have  noteil  in  an  edition  of  1793,  in  Daniel  ix.  2.  The  same 
Bible  has,  ‘  The  Loud  at  the  right  hand.’  Ps.  cx.  5.  ‘  I  will 

‘  spare  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  them.’ 
Malachi  iii.  IJ*  ‘  When  he  shall  come  in  his  only  glory.’  Luke 
ix.  26.  ‘  — purifying  their  hears  by  faith.’  Acts  xv.  9.  ‘  Thou 

‘  that  mayest  thy  boast.’  Rom.  ii.  23.  ‘It  is  so,  that  there  is 
‘  not  a  wise  man  among  you  ?  ’  1  Cor.  vi.  5.  ‘  — was  once  suf- 

‘  fered  to  bear.’  Heb.  ix.  28.  ‘  — serving  against  sin.’  Chap.  xii. 

4  ;  with  others  less  remarkable.  A  copious  list  of  typographical 
errors  might  without  much  difficulty  be  obtained  from  a  collation 
of  Bibles,  and  others  of  greater  moment  might  be  included  ;  but 
it  would  then  be  a  question,  to  what  extent  they  vitiate  the  text 
of  Scripture.  The  array  would  look  formidable  ;  and  if  all  the 
errors  were  found  in  one  copy,  if  any  particular  edition  were  so 
deformed,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  repudiate  it  as  disgraceful, 
and  wish  it  to  be  suppressed.  But  the  case  is  very  different, 
when  we  compare  the  errata  with  the  number  of  editions,  and 
limit,  as  we  ought  to  do,  our  consideration  of  the  alterations  thus 
introduced  into  the  text,  to  the  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  our 
hands.  Dr.  Cardwell,  in  reference  to  a  list  of  errors  published 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  remarks,  that  the  fifty-six  mistakes,  ‘  some  of  im- 
‘  portance,’  and  others  ‘  totally  unimportant,’  w'hich  he  has 
brought  forward,  are  collected  from  eleven  different  editions,  so 
that  the  result  of  this  examination  is,  that  the  Oxford  Bibles  in 
question  contain  oh  an  average  five  errors  of  the  press.  (Oxford 
Bibles,  p.  15.)  This  is  certainly  far  from  any  very  blameable 
excess  of  errors  in  so  large  a  work.  Our  own  opinion,  however, 
from  our  acquaintance  with  such  copies  as  have  been  used  by  us, 
w'Quld  be,  in  res])ect  to  the  less  recently  printed  Bibles,  not  so 
favourable.  In  more  recent  times  and  at  present,  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  the  Bibles  issued  from  the  privileged  press  exhibit, 
arc  in  all  respects  very  great. 
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In  his  evidence  before  the  Committe©  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Dr.  Lee  states,  that  some  of  the  most  incorrect  editions  of 
the  Bible  which  have  come  under  his  notice,  have  l>een  printed  in 
Scotland ;  and  afterwards  he  remarks,  that  there  are  several 
cases  in  which  he  thinks  the  Scottish  editions  preferable  to  the 
English  ones.  Of  this  supposetl  8uj)eriority,  liowever,  he  pro¬ 
duces  only  one  example.  ‘  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Gus}h^1 
‘  according  to  John,’  be  observes,  ‘  in  all  the  English  editions  I 
‘  have  seen,  “  no  man”  occur  repeatedly,  where  in  the  Scottish 
‘  editions  “  none”  is  introduced:  the  word  “  man”  is  not  in  the 
‘  original  at  all,  and  the  word  “  none”  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as 
‘  it  may  Ik*  held  to  be  a  declaration  that  no  created  Ix'ing,  though 
‘  higher  than  human,  has  the  }K)wer.’  We  cannot  in  course  es¬ 
timate  the  comparative  value  of  the  Scottish  Bibles  from  the 
‘  several  eases’  to  which  Dr.  L.  refers  as  shewing  their  superiority, 
since  he  has  not  particularly  described  them  ;  but  if  they  are  at 
all  similar  to  the  single  s})ecimen  which  he  has  above  given,  the 
character  of  them  is  at  once  decided,  since  in  this  example  he  is 
altogether  in  error.  We  shall  shew  the  state  of  the  question  thus 
raised,  by  a  collation  of  some  of  the  editions  before  us  in  the 
]>assage8  of  John's  Gospel.  The  early  English  editions  read,  in 
chap.  X.,  “  No  man  taketb  it  from  me.”  vs.  18.  “  — neither  shall 

any  man  ])luck  them  out  of  my  Iwnd.”  28.  ‘‘  — no  man  is  able 

to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father’s  hand.”  29*  The  modern 
editions,  Camb.  11U)5,  1819,  1823;  Oxford,  1793,  la'K) ;  Lon¬ 
don,  1825,  1829,  have,  “  No  man -any  man — no  mauT  But 
in  the  London  edition  of  1679,  and  in  the  Oxford  Quarto,  1765, 
the  readings  arc,  “  No  man  taketh  it  from  me— neither  shall  any 
pluck  them— none  is  able  to  pluck  them.” 

Mr.  Curtis  has  furnished  (at  p.  86)  a  list  of  ‘  typographical 
‘  errors  in  and  since  Dr.  Blayncy’s  edition.’  In  this  list,  a  read¬ 
ing  appears  as  of  an  Oxford  Testament  of  I8O7,  ‘  ])urge  your 
‘  conscience  from  f^tml  w  orks,’  instead  of  ‘  dead  works.’  Heb.  ix. 
IL  From  Dr.  Cardwell  wc  learn  (Oxford  Bibles,  p.  15),  that 
‘  a  copy  of  this  edition  hail  been  sought  for  in  vain  ;  that  another 
‘  edition  of  the  same  year,  two  of  the  following,  and  all  editions 
‘  that  could  be  found  of  eleven  years  nearest  to  the  time  in  ques- 
‘  tion,  had  been  examined,  and  the  passage  was  printed  correctly 
‘  in  them  all.’  In  this  list,  p.  90,  Blayney's  Bible,  Oxford, 
1769,  is  described  as  reading  1  John  i.  4. — That  onr  joy,  for 
“  your  joy  may  be  full.”  And  this  erroneous  reading  is  said  to 
be  ‘  traced  in  twenty  editions  of  various  sizes,  and  by  all  the 
‘  authorized  Printers,  to  C’ambridge  12mo.  1824,  i.  e.  pfty-Jive 
‘  years,''  The  error  is  in  Blayney,  but  in  Cambridge  Testaments 
before  us  of  1805  and  1819,  the  true  reading,  ‘  your  joy,’  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  he  found. 

In  Mr.  Curtis’s  ‘  Advertisement’  to  the  pamphlet  before  us,  the 
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reader  will  find  the  startling  pro|)08ition  aflirmeii,  that  the  *  Di- 
‘  vine  command'  to  search  the  Scriptures,  cannt^ty  in  the  present 
state  of  our  llibles,  l>e  complied  with  so  advantageously,  by  the 
British  public,  as  it  might  have  been  two  hundred  years  ago. 
On  the  reverse  of  his  title-page  he  has  printed  a  list  of  ‘  Inten- 
‘  tional  departures  from  King  James's  Bihle,'  amounting  in  num¬ 
ber  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  nine  hundred,  suggesting,  he 
remarks,  the  presumption  that  there  are  upwards  of  eleven  thou- 
nand  in  the  entire  version.  In  this  calculation  the  general 
alterations  of  the  orthography  and  minute  punctuation  are  not 
included.  In  a  modern  octavo  or  nonpareil  Bible,  there  are 
about  eight  hundretl  and  fifty  pages,  so  that  every  page  of  our 
modern  Bibles  will  be  supposed  to  contain  on  an  average  thirteen 
errors.  Such  statements  as  these  cannot  be  read  without  alarm, 
as  they  must  necessarily  induce  suspicion  of  the  integrity  of  the 
text  to  an  extent  subversive  of  the  confidence  with  which  un¬ 
learned  persons,  accustomed  to  read  the  Scriptures  only  in  the 
public  version,  should  receive  the  volume  purporting  to  be  a  faith¬ 
ful  representation  of  the  Hebrew  ami  Greek  originals.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  common  readers  will  be  able  to  determine  the 
character  of  these  alleged  alterations ;  because,  as  on  the  one 
hand  they  are  not  produced,  so,  on  the  other,  it  is  not  to  l>e  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  collation  of  copies  is  within  the  means  or  the  com¬ 
petency  of  readers  in  general.  The  Authorized  Version  has  of  late 
years  been  most  widely  circulated.  Not  only  have  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  l)een  distributed  in  all  directions,  but  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  sent  forth  for  the  use  of 
persons  who  have  no  other  access  to  the  sources  of  sacred  know¬ 
ledge,  than  that  which  is  afforded  to  them  by  these  substitutes  for 
the  original  Scri])tures.  A  most  serious  injury  must  therefore  be 
received  by  those  who  use  these  Bibles,  if,  from  any  impressions 
forced  upon  them  by  statements  which  they  can  neither  examine 
nor  appreciate,  they  continue  to  peruse  them  with  distrust,  and 
are  in  constant  doubt  what  to  accredit  as  genuine,  and  what  to 
reject  as  unfaithful  or  spurious.  E 
of  the  Scriptures,  must  feel  the  wei 
in  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  his  ‘  Letter.' 

'  In  my  estimation,  there  is  nothing  more  deserving  of  respect  and 
protection,  than  the  honest  conrtdence  with  which  an  unlettered  pea¬ 
sant  hM»k8  upon  his  English  Bible  as  expressing  to  him  the  genuine 
word. of  God.  Take  merely  the  blessings  that  Bible  alfords  to  one 
single  individual,  the  fortitude  it  imparts  to  him  in  his  moments  <»f 
temptation,  and  the  calmness  it  gives  to  days  and  nights  of  sickneHs 
and  sorrow,  and  there  is  an  amount  of  virtue  inspired  by  it,  which  has 
never  been  equalled  by  any  other  instrument  of  happiness.  Btit  con¬ 
sider  also  the  multitude  of  places  where  such  individiuds  may  bo 
found,  follow  our  language  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  sec 


very  one  who  knows  the  value 
ght  of  Dr.  Cardwell's  remarks 
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that  its  constant  c<inipaniun,  and  in  many  cases  the  only  instructor 
that  it  brings  with  it,  is  the  English  Bible ;  and  it  will  be  manifest, 
that  no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  im{>ortance  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  faithfullV)  and  preserving  that  translation,  as  far  as  may 
be,  pure  and  undehled.' 

On  the  behalf,  then,  of  unlearned  readers,  and  for  the  sake  of 
many  others,  who,  not  being  destitute  altogether  of  the  necessary 
information  for  determining  the  question  of  fidelity  in  respect  to  the 
English  Bibles  in  common  use,  may  not  have  the  means  of  veri¬ 
fying  or  refuting  the  allegations  which  charge  corruptions  so  ex¬ 
tensively  vitiating  the  authorized  text,  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  those  tribunals  to 
which  the  ])ublic  are  accustomed  to  look  for  decisions  in  matters 
of  so  grave  a  character.  If  many  thousands  of  errors  are  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  our  modern  Bibles  ; — if,  so  far  as  the  English 
text  of  the  English  Bible  is  in  question,  we  clearly  have  all  our 
modern  Bibles  printed  after  copies  of  no  authority,  or  after  bad 
or  erroneous  authorities,  with  the  important  exception  of  what 
remains  of  the  Authorized  Version  itself;  (and  how'  much  of  that  re¬ 
mains  would  seem  to  be  doubtful;)  we  should  be  guilty  of  dereliction 
of  our  duty,  if  we  licsitated  to  denounce  evils  of  such  magnitude, 
and  which  might  involve  such  perils.  If,  to  the  poor,  the  Bible 
w  hich  is  in  their  hands  be  not  a  trust- worthy  book,  to  which  they 
may  look  with  most  assured  satisfaction  that  they  are  not  misled 
in  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  their  faith  and  hope,  it  is  more 
than  time  to  warn  them  of  the  delusions  by  which  they  have 
lK*en  led  astray  in  their  judgements,  and  deceived  and  abused  in 
their  confidence. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  ground  of  most  serious  complaint,  and 
could  not  fail  of  furnishing  matter  of  grave  accusation  against 
parties  who  have  had  the  ordering  of  their  Bibles,  if  humble  and 
serious  inquirers  of  the  present  day  could  not,  with  those  books 
open  before  them,  obey  the  Divine  injunction  which  directs  them 
to  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  with  as  much  advantage  as 
was  possessed  by  readers  of  the  Bible  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Has  the  stone  been  rolled  back  upon  the  welPs  mouth,  that  the 
living  waters  can  no  more  be  drawn  from  them  as  in  other  times  ? 
Have  briars  and  thorns  been  set  around  it,  to  become  a  thicket  im- 
|>ervious,  or  rendering  access  to  the  salubrious  element  perilous 
and  difficult  ?  Or  arc  the  footmarks  worn  out,  by  which  the  path 
was  so  easily  traced  by  former  travellers  ^  The  circumstances 
from  which  arise  the  disadvantages  to  modern  readers  of  the  Bible, 
that  place  them  so  unfavourably  for  the  acquisition  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  contained  in  it,  compared  with  others  of  a  much  earlier 
time,  are  to  l)e  learnetl  from  Mr.  Curtis’s  statements,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  Report  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  Dissenting  Minis- 
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ters,  which  we  must  now  present  to  our  readers,  as  we  find  it  in 
his  pamphlet,  p.  114. 

*  Present — Dr.  Bennett,  Dr.  Cox,  and  Dr.  Henderson,  a  Sul)- 
Comniittee  appointed  to  verify  and  report  iHH)n  a  Collation  of  various 
editions  of  the  Holy  Bible,  made  by  the  Secretary. —  Dr.  Smith, 
though  not  of  the  Sub-Committee,  kindly  assisting  in  the  investigation, 
it  was 

'  Resolved f  1.  That  this  Committee  arc  p<»rfectly  satisfied  that  an 
extensive  alteration  has  l>een  introduced  into  the  text  of  our  Autht>- 
rized  Version,  by  changing  into  Italics  innumerable  words  and  phrases, 
which  are  not  thus  expressed  in  the  original  editions  of  King  James's 
Bible,  printed  in  Kill. 

‘  2.  'i'hat  these  alterations,  so  far  from  Wing  an  improvement  of  our 
Vernacular  Translation,  greatly  deteriorate  it ;  inasmuch  as,  in  most 
instances,  they  convey  to  the  reader  the  idea  that,  wherever  any  words 
are  printed  in  Italics,  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
original  text  :  whereas  it  must  at  once  be  obvious  to  every  person  who 
is  competent  to  judge  on  the  question,  that  what  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  in  these  instances,  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  give  the 
full  force  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  idioms;  and, consequently,  should 
have  been  printed  in  the  same  characters  as  the  rest  of  the  text. 

‘  II.  That  th(jsc  who  have  made  these  alterations,  have  discovered  a 
great  want  of  critical  taste,  unnecessarily  cx})oscd  the  sacred  text  to 
the  scoffs  of  infidels,  and  thrown  such  stumbling-blocks  in  the  w’ay  of 
the  unlearned,  as  are  greatly  calculated  to  jwrplex  their  minds,  and 
unsettle  their  confidence  in  the  text  of  Scripture. 

*  4.  That  it  Imj  recommended  to  the  General  Committee,  to  take  such 
measures  as  they  shall  deem  most  likely  to  effect  a  speedy  return  to 
tlie  Standard  text,  which  has  thus  wantonly  been  abandoned  ;  but  that 
it  is  expedient  to  wait  till  the  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1611,  now 
printing  at  Oxford,  be  befi>re  the  public,  ere  any  further  correspon¬ 
dence  be  entered  upon  with  the  Universities. 

(Signed)  '  E.  HENDERSON. 

•  F.  A.  COX. 

'  J.  BENNETT.' 

King  James''s  I'ranslators  have  ])rcfixcd  an  address  to  the 
readers  of  their  Bible,  in  which  they  vindicate  the  undertaking 
completed  by  them,  and  state  many  particulars  in  re8|>ect  to 
their  proceedings  in  preparing  it.  On  the  subject  of  Italics, 
however,  they  have  not  given  us  any  information.  Some  readers 
of  the  preceding  resolutions  would  .be  apt  to  conclude,  that  the 
Bible  of  IGll  was  without  Italics,  or  characters  answering  to 
Italics.  "This,  however,  is  not  the  case:  for  though,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  Translators  do  not  employ  Italics,  they  frctpiently  have 
printed  words  and  phrases  in  a  distinguishing  type.  The  letter 
of  the  edition  of  Kill  is  a  large  black  one,  and  the  pas  sages  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  other  portions  of  the  text,  are  printed  in  Ro¬ 
man  letters.  The  I'ranslators,  doubtless,  had  their  reasons  for 
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*uch  occasional  deviations.  They  did  indeed  l)iit  follow  the  mode 
of  printing  adopted  by  their  predecessors.  In  the  Bibles  of 
Henry  VH  I.'s  time,  we  find  passages  in  parentheses  and  in  smaller 
ty])c,  which  have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  original, 
but  were  introduced  as  readings  from  the  V^ulgate,  thus :  ‘  And 
‘  bebolde,  it  is  written  in  the  boke  of  the  righteous.  (And  he  said; 

‘  Consydre,  O  Israel,  these  that  be  dead  and  wounded  upon  thy  hie  hilles.) 

‘  O  noble  Israel  the  wounded  are  slain e  upon  thy  hylles.’  2  Sam. 
i.  18,  19.  ‘Oh  let  my  mouth  l>e  filled  with  prayse  (that I  maye 
syngc  of  thy  glory)  and  honoure  all  the  daye  long.’  Ps.  Ixxi.  8. 
The  Geneva  Bible  has  many  words  and  phrases  distinguished  by 
a  ty])e  different  from  the  ordinary  letter ;  and  in  reference  to  such 
cases,  the  Translators  say  in  their  preface  :  ‘  Whereas  the  neces- 
‘  sitie  of  the  sentence  required  any  thing  to  be  added  (for  such  is 
‘  the  grace  and  proprietic  of  the  Ehrewe  and  Greeke  tongues, 

‘  that  it  cannot  but  either  by  circumlocution,  or  by  adding  the 
‘  verhe,  or  some  word  he  understood  of  them  that  are  not  well 
‘  practised  therein,)  we  have  put  it  in  the  text  with  another  kinde 
‘  of  letter,  that  it  may  easily  be  discerned  from  the  common 
‘  letter.’  Thus  we  have,  ‘  Salvation  bclongeth  unto  the  Lord.’ 
Ps.  iii.  8.  ‘ — answere  mee  in  saving  me  from  the  homes  of  the 

‘  unicornes.’  ‘  My  prayse  shall  be  of  thee.’  For  the  kingdome  is  the 
‘  Lords  ’  Ps.  xxii.  21,  25,  28.  King  James’s  Translators  have 
printetl  the  text  of  their  Bible,  using  Italics  instead  of  smaller 
letters,  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  an  examination  of  it  will  shew 
many  irregularities  in  the  a])plication  of  their  rules,  and  some  in¬ 
stances  of  the  deviation  in  question  are  of  a  very  anomalous  cha¬ 
racter.  We  shall  give  a  few’  specimens  of  the  inconstant  read¬ 
ings  furnished  by  a  collation  of  the  edition  of  1611.  Gen  xxii.  2. 
‘  thy  sonne,  thine  only  aonne.'*  vs.  16,  ‘  thy  sonne,  thine  only  sonne.’ 
In  the  original,  the  expressions  are  precisely  the  same;  but 
the  Translators  have,  in  the  first  of  these  examples,  printed 
the  second  instance  of  the  word  sonne  in  a  manner  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  use  of  the  modern  Italics.  So,  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
19,  the  reading  is,  ‘draw  water,’  where  no  word  occurs  in  the 
original  answering  to  the  noun  ‘  water but,  in  the  following 
verse,  where  the  same  mode  of  expression  is  used  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  sup])lied  word  is  marked,  ‘  to  draw  tvafer.^  In  Chap. 
XXX vii.  13,  we  have,  ‘feed  the  flocke;’  vs.  16,  ‘feed  their 
the  Hebrew  expressions  in  each  case  being  the  same. 
‘  And  Abraham  planted  a  grove.’  Gen.  xxi.  ‘  Joseph 

‘went  into  the  house.’  Chap,  xxxix.  11.  The  nominatives 
are  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  text  in  both  examples,  yet  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  1611,  marks  the  one  as  implied,  and  tlie  other  as  ex¬ 
pressed.  In  Matt.  XX vii.  46,  the  Translators  have  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  peculiar  type  the  entire  sentence,  ‘  Eli,  Eli, 
lama  sabachthani ;’  but  in  Mark  xv.  34,  the  parallel  passage 
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is  printed  in  the  ordinary  letters,  the  two  cases  being  alike  in  the 
Greek  Testament. 

VVe  shall  now  notice  some  of  the  passages  brought  forward  by 
Mr,  Curtis  as  instances  of  the  depravation  of  the  text  by  Italics 
inserted  in  the  modern  Bibles.  ‘  In  not  a  few  of  these  instances, 

‘  God's  offspring  have  been  bastardized.'  Such  is  the  language 
ap})lied  by  Mr.  Curtis  to  ‘  these  transmutations.'  A  list  of  pas¬ 
sages  is  produced  by  him,  (p,  62.)  ‘  in  all  of  which',  it  is  af¬ 
firmed,  ‘  the  words  falsely  put  into  Italics  are  as  much  in  the 
‘  original,  as  a  man's  money  is  in  his  pocket,  when  it  is  not  seen.' 
Let  us  consider  the  following  cases* 

'Gen.  XX.  17* — "And  they  bare  chihlren**  From  a  Hebrew  verb 
signifying  to  bear  a  child  (Gcseniu.s) ;  not  bare  burdens,  evil  usage,  or 
any  thing  of  a  more  general  nature.* 

The  objection  here  is,  that  the  verb  is  used  in  Hebrew  only 
to  denote  the  bringing  of  children  into  the  world,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  text  of  the  Translators  has  been  corrupted  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  word  in  Italics  by  the  modern  editors  of  the  Bible; 
and  the  assumption  is,  that,  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  the  usage  is 
invariably  observed  of  printing  the  phrase  without  any  distinction 
of  letters.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  Translators 
have  used  the  very  mode  of  treating  the  text,  which  Mr.  Curtis  so 
unceremoniously  reprehends.  Gen.  vi.  4.  ‘ — they  bare  children? 
Chap.  xvii.  I7.  ‘  Shall  a  child  be  borne?' 

Gen.  xxiv.  52. — "  Worshipped,  bowing  himself  to  the  earth.’*  Not 
bowing  to  the  earth,  but  bowing  his  whole  person  in  the  entire  pros¬ 
tration  of  the  east,  to  God.* 

AVe  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  precisely  the  nature 
of  the  objection  as  here  stated.  We  cannot  find  in  any  Bible 
accessible  to  us  the  reading  as  here  inserted  by  Mr.  Curtis.  All 
our  modern  editions  read ;  ‘  he  worshiped  the  LOUD,  bowing 

*  himself  to  the  earth.’  The  Bibles  of  1611,  1613,  and  all  th^ 
early  editions  have  the  reading,  ‘  he  worshipped  the  LOUD,  how^ 

*  ing  himself  to  the  earth.'  The  exact  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
text  is,  ‘  he  bowed  himself  to  the  earth  to  Jehovah.'  HinK 

nVl'b  In  other  instances,  the  phrase  appears  in  a  more  com¬ 
plete  form,  nmK  Su'i,  and  he  fell  on  his  face  and 

worshipped.  In  Gen.  xxvi.  52,  the  Translators  had  rendered  the 
whole  original  phrase  adequately  and  properly,  by  the  words  *  he 
‘  worshipped  the  LORD ;'  but,  intending  to  preserve  the  idiom, 
they  translated  more  copiously,  and  marked  by  the  change  of  let¬ 
ter  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression.  Why  the  Translators  did 
not  mark  ‘  himself,' as  well  as  ‘  bowing,' we  cannot  conjecture; 
but  the  modern  Bibles  present  the  passage  in  a  form  which  can¬ 
not  be  with  any  propriety  described  as  a  corruption  of  their  ver¬ 
sion. 

VOL.  IX. — N.  s. 
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*  Lev.  xxiv.  10. — “  This  son  of  an  Isruelitish  woman:**  meaning  an 
Isruelitcss,  and  because  he  had  a  father  of  a  different  nation  ;  thus, 
perha|)8,  accounting  for  his  blasphemy.  The  Hebrew  word  strictly 
marks  the  sex,  which  **  Israelitish"  alone  would  not.' 

In  his  list  B.  p.  95,  Mr.  Curtis  again  adduces  this  passage. 

Israelitish  teotnanr*  An  Israelitess.  Her  father  being  an 
Egyptian  (!)’ 

In  Lev.  xxiv.  10,  11.  the  words  ‘  Israelitish  woman,’  occur 
three  times  in  the  Bible  of  1611 :  in  the  first  and  third  instances, 
the  full  phrase  appears,  nwK ;  in  the  second  example,  the 

last  of  these  words  is  wanting  in  the  original.  In  these  circum- 
stances,  the  introduction  into  the  text  oi  the  modern  Bibles,  of 
the  term  ‘  Israelitess,’  would  have  been  an  incongruity  in  vs.  10; 
and  as  ‘  Israelitish’  alone  would  have  been  an  impropriety,  the 
wortl  added  by  the  T'ranslators  is  put  in  the  Italic  chanicter,  to 
signify  its  absence  from  the  original  text :  it  appears  «o  marked 
in  the  edition  of  1679,  and,  in  this  form,  is  not  in  any  respect 
a  violation  of  the  rules  followed  by  King  James’s  Translators.  In 
Dr.  Turton’s  tract,  the  cases  which  Mr.  Curtis  has  adduced  are 
not  brought  under  examination ;  but  he  has  noticed  the  whole  of 
those  which  are  cited  by  the  Sub  committee,  and  submitted  them 
to  the  test  of  a  judicious  and  very  satisfactory  criticism. 

'riiroughout  the  Bible  of  1611,  every  part  of  speech  is  found, 
ill  instances  almost  innumerable,  distinguished  by  being  printed 
in  a  character  different  from  the  letter  generally  used  in  the 
volume  :  the  copula^  verbs,  nouns,  pronouns,  prepositions,  and 
particles  of  connection,  are  all  of  frequent  occurrence ;  so  are 
])h rases  as  well  as  single  words.  We  shall  now  quote  from  Dr. 
Turton’s  able  and  instructive  tract. 

'  Why,  it  is  natur.il  to  ask,  have  such  words  and  phrases  been  thus 
distinguished  by  the  nunlc  in  which  they  are  printed  ?  The  answer  is 
easy.  On  examining,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  the  words  occur,  it  is  universally  found,  that  there  are 
no  words  strictly  corresponding  to  them  in  those  originals.  It  is, 
therefore,  manifestly  on  this  account,  that  words  so  circumstanced  have 
hwn  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  type.  .  .  Are  w'e  then  to  conclude  tliat 
thr  meaning  is  in  such  cases  imiierfectly  expressed  in  the  original  lan¬ 
guages  ?  Far  from  it.  Considering,  for  a  moment,  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  as  living  languages^  the  sentiments  would  be  perfectly  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  expression  might  be 
more  or  less  full ;  but  the  idiom  would  still  be  familiar.  Even  taking 
tlie  Hebrew  and  Greek  os  dead  languages,  the  elliptical  brevity  of  ex¬ 
pression  (at  least,  w'hat  appears  such  to  us)  is,  to  men  of  learning, 
not  always  productive  of  ol)scnrity.  But  w’hen  a  translation  from 
Hebrew  or  Greek  into  English  is  attempted,  it  is  frequently  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  convey,  to  the  English  reader,  the  full  signification  of  the 
original,  without  employ uig  more  words  than  the  original  contains. 
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VVhen>  therefore,  our  Translators  distinguit^ed  particular  words  in  the 
manner  already  described,  they  did  not  intend  to  indicate  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  meaning  of  the  original,  any  diminution  of  its  force ;  but 
rather  to  point  out  a  difference  of  idiom.  Their  first  object,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  was  to  express  in  intelligible  English  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  full  signification  of  a  sentence  ;  and  their  next  object  appears 
to  have  been,  to  point  out  such  words  as  had  lioen  required  in  audition 
to  those  of  the  original,  for  the  complete  development  of  the  meaning. 

.  .  .  The  foregoing  observations  may,  for  the  present,  be  sufficient  to 
afford  some  general  notions  of  the  intentions  of  our  Translators,  in  this 
by  no  means  unimportant  mutter. 

*  Although  the  principle  above  explained,  rcsmH'ting  words  aud 
phrases  in  Italics,  was  undoubtedly  adopted  by  our  Translators,  we  can 
scarcely  expect  that  it  should  never  have  been  departed  from,  in  the 
actual  printing  of  so  large  a  work  os  the  Bible,  at  so  etirly  a  perital.  It 
was,  indeed,  departed  from  in  many  cases ;  and  attempts  have  siilwe- 
quently  been  made  to  carry  the  principle  more  completely  into  effect, 
by  applying  it  to  various  words  which  appeared,  in  the  text  of  1(311, 
in  the  ordinary  character.'  pp.  4,  5. 

We  cannot  transfer  into  our  pages  the  several  passages  which 
the  Sub- Committee  have  put  on  record  as  proofs  of  the  modern 
depravations  of  the  Bible,  and  which  Mr.  Curtis  has  classed  with 
his  extracts  in  his  list  of  intentional  departure  from  the  text  of 
1611  ;  hut  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires  that  we  should 
lay  before  our  readers  some  specimens  of  the  clear  statements  and 
illustrative  remarks  comprised  in  Dr.  Turton's  examinations, 
which  arc  restricted  to  the  texts  produced  by  the  Sub>Com- 
mittee. 

‘  Gkn.  i.  9,  10.  **  Let  the  dry  land  appear:  and  it  was  so.  And 
Gud  called  the  dry  land,  Earth."  The  objection  here  is,  that  in  the 
modern  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  word  **  land”  is  printed  in  Italics, 
the  same  word  being  printed,  in  the  text  of  IGll,  in  the  ordinary 
character. 

‘  The  Hebrew  wwd  translated  **  dry  land  "  is  derived  from  a  root 
signifying  to  be  dry and  itself  signifies  **  the  dry."  The  adjective 
is  applied  by  Ezekiel  (xxxvii.  4)  us  an  epithet  to  the  bones  of  the 
dead  :  O  ye  dry  bones,  hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Loan."  The  precise 
meaning  of  an  abstract  term  of  this  kind  must  be  determined  by  the 
context.  In  this  way,  the  Hebrews  constantly  use  their  adjectives 
alone,  as  we  use  substuntives  connected  with  adjectives ;  the  substan¬ 
tives  actually  referred  to  being  decided  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  In  the  passage  under  consideration,  the  meaning  is  clear :  Let 
the  waters  unucr^the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and 
let  the  dry  Qland]  appear."  “  Land"  indeed  is,  in  point  of  fact,  sup¬ 
plied;  there  being  no  corresponding  term  in  the  Hebrew.  Tne 
Hebrew  word  is,  in  the  Septuagint,  rendered  by  h  (rfa,  and  in  the 
•Vulgate  by  a rida  ^  which  words  are,  in  their  respective  languages, 
used  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  Hebrew  word  correspond¬ 
ing  to  them.  ...  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  that  when  **  land'* 
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is  marked  by  Italics  in  the  modem  editions,  they  are  formed  on  the 
general  role  which  the  Translators  seem  to  have  prescribed  to  them* 
selves.  In  illustration  of  this  point,  2  Kings  ii.  21,  may  be  cited: 

”  there  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more  death  or  barren  land,** 

*  Obn.  V.  24.  "  And  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him/* 

‘  The  word  “  w;i8  **  has  no  corresponding  term  in  the  original ;  and 
in  consequence  it  has  been  printed  in  Italics  in  the  modern  editions. 
The  principle  on  which  this  has  lMM.‘n  here  done  is  sufficiently  recog* 
nizcfi  by  the  text  of  1611  in  other  passages.  “  The  eye  of  him  that 
bath  seen  me,  shall  sec  me  no  more  ;  thine  eyes  are  upon  me,  and  I 
am  not/*  Job.  vii.  8 ; — “  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall 
not  be  ;  yea  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his  place,  and  it  shall  nol  be** 
Ps.  xxxvii.  10; — **  As  the  whirlwind  passeth,  so  ii  the  wicked  no 
more.**  Prov.  x.  25 ; — “  Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not/*  Sam. 
V.  7.  . 

‘  Gkn.  vi.  16.  Lower,  second  and  third  stories** 

‘  “  Stories  **  in  Italics  is  perfectly  correct ;  there  being  no  word  cor¬ 
responding  to  it  in  the  Original.  In  Ezek.  xlii.  3  (according  to  the 
text  of  1611)  we  read:  ‘‘  Over  against  the  pavement  which  was  for 
the  utter  court,  was  gallery  against  gallery,  in  three  stories,**  And 
so  again  in  verse  6 ;  the  word  being  supplied,  as  required  to  express 
the  full  meaning.  We  have  here  an  illustration  of  that  use  of  the  ad¬ 
jective,  which  was  mentioned  under  Gen.  i.  9,  10. 

'  Dkut.  xxix.  2f).  “  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 

God  ;  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us.** 

'  The  complaint  here  is,  that  things  **  in  the  former  part  of  the 
verse,  and  **  things  which  are**  in  the  latter,  should  be  in  Italics. 
This  passage  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  elliptic  brevi^  of  the  ■ 
Hebrew’.  In  the  original,  w’C  have,  in  fact — “  The  secret  [_thing83 
— unto  the  Loud  our  GikI  ;  but  the  revealed — unto  us.’*  The  senti¬ 
ment  so  expressi'd  was,  no  doubt,  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  Israelites ; 
but  the  generality  of  English  readers  W’ould  require  it  to  be  brought 
out  more  fully.  Let  us  see  how  this  is  done.  First,  the  Hebrew  ad¬ 
jective  the  secret  **  is  too  abstract  for  the  English  idiom  ;  and  so  it 
is  converted  into  “  the  secret  things*’ — which,  when  fully  explained, 
it  really  means.  Then  there  is  no  verb  to  connect  the  secret  [things]** 
with  “  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;**  and  accordingly,  **  belong,**  the 
verb  manifestly  implied,  is  introduced.  We  now  have  the  first  part  of 
the  verse  complete ;  “  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our 
God  :**  and  if  the  second  part  had  been  literally  translated — "  but  the 
revealecl — unto  us,**  the  ellipsis,  suggested  by  the  former  part,  might 
perhaps  have  been  supplied  by  an  English  reader;  but  the  Translators 
deemed  it  better  to  give  the  sense  in  full,  by  supplying  the  words  which 
must  otherw’ise  have  been  understood : — “but  those  things  which  are 
revealed  belong  unto  us.**  Nothing  more  can  be  desired,  to  evince  the 
propriety  of  the  Italics  in  this  passage.* 

‘  Isai.  xxxviii.  18.  “  For  the  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death  can 

not  celebrate  thee.** 

‘  Undoubtedly  the  negative  is,  in  the  Hebrew,  expressed  only  in  the 
former  member  of  the  sentence,  although  understood  in  the  latter. 
In  the  latter  memlicr  therefore — to  convey  to  the  English  reader  the 
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complete  meaning  of  the  passage the  negatiee  was  very  pr'>pflrly  tup- 
pliea  by  the  Translators,  although  the  word  is  not  distinguiuMd  fitNii 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  in  the  text  of  1611.  In  a  case  liks  this,  the 
Italics  of  th«  modern  editions  must  be  considered  as  marking  a  Hebrew 
idiom;  and*^milar  cases  have  been  attended  to  in  the  text  of  161 1. 
In  1  Sam.  ii.  3,  we  read:  Talk  no  more  so  exceeding  proudly,  let 
not  arrogancy  come  out  of  your  mouth  ;*• — In  Job  iii.  1 1,  ••  Why  died 
I  not  from  the  womb :  why  did  I  not  give  up  the  ghost  and  in 
Ps.  xci.  5,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,  nor  for 
the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day.**  Nothing  more  needs  to  be  said  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Italics  in  Isai.  xxxviii.  18.* 


From  the  New  Testament,  eleven  cases  arc  produced  by  the 
Sub- Committee,  of  Italics  improperly  employed,  as  they  allege, 
the  article  being  used  for  the  pronoun,  and  so  considered  by  %e 
Translators.  The  passages  are:  Matt.  iv.  20,  “  Left  their  nets.'' 
viii.  3,  “  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand.'*’ — 20,  Hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head.’*’ — ix.  5,  “  TAj/  sins  be  forgiven.'** — xix.  10,  **  The 
man — with  his  wife.**  Mark  ii.9.  The  same  as  Mark  ix.  6.  Luke 
xi.  13,  “  Your  heavenly  Father.**  John  x.  30,  “  I  and  my 
Father  are  one.**  Phil.  iii.  19,  “  Whose  God  is  their  belly.** 
Ileb.  i.  3,  “  The  brightness  of  his  glory.** — xii.  10,  **  But  he  for 
our  profit.**  In  the  text  of  1611,  the  same  manner  of  printing 
the  pronoun  as  is  here  exhibited,  was  adopted.  On  looking  at 
some  of  these  instances.  Dr.  Turton  remarks,  that  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes;  the  hrst  comprising  examples  of  the 
pronoun  printed  in  Italics,  when  the  corresponding  word  in  the 
original  has  no  article  prehxed ;  the  second  consisting  of  those 
in  which  the  article  appears. 


^  It  happens  that  the  pronouns  in  Italics,  in  the  preceding  list,  arc 
all  to  be  referred  to  this  second  class ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that, 
if  the  Italics  objected  to,  be  compared  with  the  Italics  here  aaduoed 
from  the  text  of  1611,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  assisted  why  th^ 
should  be  retained  in  the  latter  case,  and  not  in  the  former  ...  If 


nice  distinctions — such  as  our  Translators  have  partially  carried. into 
effect — are  to  be  made,  there  seems  to  be  a  propriety  in  retaining  the 
Italics  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration.  Taxing,  for  example, 
the  text,  Matt.  iv.  20,  **  Having  left  their  nets  **  tA  lUrva)  ; 

St.  Mark,  relating  the  same  event,  writes  Afirn?  t«  Iuctv*  oArAt,  and 
in  the  modern  as  well  as  the  old  editions,  we  find  their  nets  **— -the 


word  their  **  being  printed  in  the  ordinary  character,  on  account  of 
its  having  a  word  (avrA*)  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Greek.  It  is  ob« 
servable  that  Beza  translates  the  passage  in  St.  Matthew,  omissis 
retibus  ;**  and  the  passage  in  St.  Mark,  “  omissis  retibus  suis  ;**— 
thereby  shewing,  as  the  Lstin  language  easily  permitted,  his  attention 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  pronoun.  Beza,  indeed,  is  generally 
attentive  to  this  matter ;  and  I  mention  the  fi^,  because  his  authority 
was  undoubtedly  great  with  the  Translators.  That,  in  the  printing  of 
so  large  a  work,  their  principles  should  have  been  oocasioimlly 
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(ught  of,  cannot  lurely  be  a  matter  of  aurprise  ...  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  suppose  that  the  eleven  specified  instances,  of  modern  Italics 
not  warrantea  by  the  text  of  1611,  can  need  any  further  defence  or 
apology. 

*  Matt.  iii.  15,  “  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now." 

*  The  Italics  in  this  text  are  condemned  as  usual.  Now  two  things  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  :  1.  that  “  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now  "  represents 
the  meaning  of  the  original ;  and  2,  that  no  other  mode  of  printing 
those  words  could  8i>  well  suggest  to  the  learned  reader  of  the  English 
Translation,  the  precise  expression  of  the  Evangelist — How 
the  phrase  was  iinderstcMKl  in  ancient  times,  will  up(Hnir  from  the  Latin 
V'ulgute — “  Sine,  modo and  when  Beza  gave  “  Omitte  me  nunc,” 
as  the  equivalent  expression,  he  took  care  to  print  me  in  Italics — to 
shew  that  it  was  more  than  the  Greek  text  contained.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  words  it  to  be  so  have  been  printed  in  Italics,  to  indicate 
that  there  are  no  words  corresponding  to  them  in  the  original. 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  3,  ‘Mf  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,**  (?a» 

‘  The  objection  to  the  Italics  in  this  passage  would  imply  a  l)elief  on 
the  part  of  the  (»bjectors,  that  the  words  so  marked  exist,  in  some  way 
or  other,  in  the  verb  ywf/Li^u,  It  is  not  so.  In  Numl)ers  xi.  4, 
according  to  the  Septuagint,  we  find  t/?  ;  “who  will 

give  us  Hesh  to  eat  ?”  and  in  Rom.  xii.  20,  we  read  la*  vh>x  o 

xCtov,  “If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him.”  The  conclusion  is, 
that  the  Italics  are  not  misapplied.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  these  explanations.  It 
'.vill  not,  we  think,  be  affirmed  by  any  persons  competent  to  judge 
on  the  question,  that  the  Italics  of  the  modern  Bibles  are  applied 
to  cases  not  sanctioned  by  the  'Franslators  themselves,  or  that  the 
alterations  introduce<l  into  them  by  the  additional  instances  (very 
numerous  ones  certainly)  of  a  change  of  type,  are  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  rules  which  they  manifestly  prescribed  to  them- 
selves  in  the  construction  of  their  text.  The  last  Italics  do  not  in 
any  respect  show  a  usage  or  a  design  different  from  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  at  the  first  employed  in  the  authorized 
version.  No  objection  can,  on  principle,  lx;  made  to  the  modern 
Italics,  which  docs  not  press  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  emial  force,  against  the  Italics  of  the  Translators.  In  re- 
s]iect,  tiien,  to  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee,  Dr.  Turton 
remarks : 

^  The  alternative  seems  to  be,  either  that,  by  censuring  the  modern 
Italics  as  productive  of  the  evils  they  describe,  they  intended  to  pass 
the  same  censures  on  the  whole  of  the  Italics,  w^hether  ancient  or 
modem;  or,  that  they  condemned  the  modern  Italics  w’ithout  being  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Italics  with  which  the  text  of 
1611  abounds.* 

Dr.  Turton  adopts  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  and  hav¬ 
ing  most  completely  established  the  several  points  necessary  to 
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give  to  his  censures  the  force  of  a  commanding  authority,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  express  his  opinions,  without  reserve,  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Sub- Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  have,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  following  resolution  in 
reference  to  the  Italics: 

^  That  those  who  made  these  alterations,  have  discovered  a  great 
want  of  critical  taste,  unnecessarily  exposed  the  sacred  text  to  the 
scoffs  of  infidels,  and  thrown  such  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the 
unlearned,  as  are  greatly  calculated  to  perplex  their  minas,  and 
unsettle  their  confidence  in  the  text  of  Scripture.* 

‘  A  great  want  of  critical  taste,'  is  not  the  most  serious 
charge,  certainly,  which  might  require  our  consideration  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  the  modem  editors  of  the  Bible.  There  may  be 
violations  of  taste,  where  there  is  no  offence  against  truth  ;  and 
taste  not  having  a  standard  by  which  critics  may,  to  each  other's 
satisfaction,  adjust  their  respective  claims,  the  want  of  it  may  be 
very  questionable  in  some  cases,  where  the  allegation  of  deficiency 
may  be  most  strenuously  asserted.  We  are,  however,  muen 
mistaken,  if  the  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  would  find  them¬ 
selves  ])repared  to  vindicate  King  James's  Translators  from  the 
accusation,  that  ‘  a  great  want  of  critical  taste'  ap}>ear8  in  their 
version.  Many  editors  and  critics  have  found  great  fault  with  the 
Translation  of  1611  in  matters  of  taste.  But,  in  their  Report,  the 
Sub-Committee  charge  upon  the  authors  of  the  alterations  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  modern  Italics,  that  they  have,  ‘  unnecessarily,  ex- 
]K)8ed  the  sacred  text  to  the  scoffs  of  infidels ;'  and  if  such  lie  the 
fact,  the  measure  of  reproach  which  might  be  righteously  mea¬ 
sured  out  to  them,  could  not  be  small.  The  scoffs  of  infidels  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  be  most  injurious  to  themselves,  as  all 
despite  to  grave  and  solemn  subjects,  depraves  the  understanding, 
and  disqualifies  a  man  for  the  conducting  of  inquiries  after  trutn. 
But  ‘  unnecessarily'  to  occasion  those  scoffs  by  which  infidels  are 
rendered  more  obdurate,  and  the  way  of  truth  is  spoken  i^ainst, 
shews  more  than  a  want  of  wisdom.  Are  the  moaem  editors  of 
the  Bible  then  in  this  predicament  ?  Be  it  remcinberctl  that  the 
Report  limits  the  entire  of  the  alleged  mischievous  consequences 
to  the  Italics  of  our  modern  Bibles.  We  know  that  contradic¬ 
tions  and  inconsistencies  have  been  charged  by  infidels  upon  the 
Bible,  and  that  their  mockery  has  been  directed  against  its 
hallowed  pages  read  and-  construed  amiss  by  them.  But  have 
the  Italics  been  the  cause  or  the  occasion  of  their  raillery  ?  Would 
infidels  treat  the  Bible  of  1611  with  less  irreverence  than  the 
Oxford  Bible  of  1769?  Is  the  latter  the  book  on  which  they 
fasten  their  calumnies  and  their  scorn?  We  do  more  than  hesi¬ 
tate  to  approve  the  Report  of  the  Sub-Comraittec  in  this  respect : 
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we  must  deny  the  truth  of  its  charges,  and  utterly  repel  its  in¬ 
sinuations.  M^ere  infidels  never  known  to  scoff  at  the  llihle 
before  the  introduction  of  the  modern  Italics  as  distinctive  marks 
of  the  peculiarities  of  its  text,  as  a)nveyed  in  a  language  varying 
in  its  idioms  from  the  languages  of  the  originals  P  The  Italics 
arc  blameless,  and  do  not  so  expose  the  sacred  text. 

In  addition  to  all  this  mischief,  the  Italics,  it  seems,  have 
‘  thrown  such  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  the  unlearnetl,  as 
‘  are  greatly  calculated  to  per|)lex  their  minds,  and  unsettle  their 
‘  confidence  in  the  text  of  Scripture.'  The  unlearned  have  a 
|)ecu1iar  interest  in  translations  of  the  Bible.  Its  contents  can 
be  known  to  them  only  through  the  medium  of  a  version.  The 
fidelity  of  the  V’^ersion  used  by  them  is  therefore  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  be  perverted,  or  be  ob¬ 
scurely  exhibited  in  a  translation,  or  if  the  form  in  which  the 
Bible  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  unlearned  be  the  occasion 
of  ambiguities  by  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  may  be  misled, 
and  error  or  doubts  produced,  from  which  his  knowledge  of  the 
Original  texts  might  be  his  pledge  of  safety,  the  Version  might 
be  the  means  of  casting  ^  stumbling-blocks '  in  his  way,  and  his 
‘  confidence  in  the  text  of  Scripture '  might  be  ‘  unsettled.'  But 
are  the  Italics  of  this  dangerous  character  ?  The  unlearned  may, 
indeed,  have  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  reasons  of  the 
differences  in  the  types  of  the  impression  of  the  Bible  before 
him ;  but  would  he  not  have  to  make  the  same  inquiries,  if  he 
had  in  his  hands  the  first  printed  Bible  of  King  James's  Trans¬ 
lators,  as  he  would  with  the  last  issued  copy  from  the  Oxford  or 
the  Cambridge  presses?  And  if  the  answers  which  he  might 
receive  in  the  one  case  would  be  satisfactory,  and  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  course  of  reading  with  pleasure  and  improvement, 
would  he  not  be  equally  benefited  and  prepared  by  the  solution 
which  he  might  obtain  in  the  other?  For  our  own  part,  we 
should  have  no  more  hesitation  in  putting  into  the  hands  of  an 
unlearned  person  a  Bible  of  18i31,  than  we  should  one  of  1611 ; 
and  should  fear  as  little  in  respect  to  the  former,  as  we  should  in 
reganl  to  the  latter,  that  there  would  be  ‘  thrown  such  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  unlearned,  as  are  greatly  calculated  to 
^  perplex  their  minds,  and  to  unsettle  their  confidence  in  the 
‘  text  of  Scripture.'  The  very  copy  of  Blayney's  Bible,  1769» 
now  before  us,  was  for  many  years  the  Bible  constantly  used  by 
a  person  who  was  not  learned,  but  who  was  evangelical  and  de¬ 
vout,  the  friend  of  ('owper's  Unwin,  of  Claudius  Buchanan,  and  of 
others  equally  well  known  for  their  piety,  in  whose  way  it  threw 
no  obstadcs,  whose  mind  it  did  not  perplex,  and  whose  confidence 
in  the  text  of  Scri))turc  was  never  unsettled  by  the  Italics  which 
it  contained. 
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We  should  rather  fear  that  the  statements  which  have  been 
put  forth  in  the  aggressive  pamphlet  before  us,  and  in  the  Report 
of  the  Sub- Committee,  would  tend  to  produce  the  effects  which 
arc  ascribed  to  the  modern  Italics  and  the  other  alterations  of 
which  so  much  is  made  by  Mr.  Curtis,  than  that  any  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  they  ascril)e  to  these  supposed  causes  of  peril 
and  mischief  have  resulted  from  them.  Will  the  unlearned  read 
with  less  of  distrust  and  perplexity  those  Ribles  to  which  they 
have  Ix'cn  accustomed,  on  being  told  that  thousands  of  errors 
abound  in  them  ; — ‘  in  the  book  of  Genesis  alone,  upwards  of  800; 

‘  in  the  P.sahns  000;  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  upwards  of  400; 

‘  and  in  the  whole  Bible /J/ere/i  Thousamr  ? 

Dr.  Turton’s  tract  is  valuable,  not  only  as  an  examination  of 
the  question  raised  by  the  rc])resentations  in  the  Ue|)ort  of  the 
Sub- Committee,  but  as  a  most  able  and  useful  illustration  of  the 
text  of  the  English  Bible.  Our  acquaintance  with  his  ‘  Vin- 
‘  dication  of  Porson  ’  prepared  us  to  expect  in  any  production 
which  should  proceed  from  his  pen,  a  clear  and  ample  under¬ 
standing  of  his  subject,  acute  and  correct  criticisms  on  points  re¬ 
quiring  elucidation,  and  the  manner  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  * 
scholar :  in  these  respects,  the  pages  before  us  receive  our 
commendation.  No  minister  of  any  denomination  should  be 
without  this  admirable  tract.  ^  It  has  become  indispensable  that 
‘  the  state  of  the  Bibles  of  King  James’s  time,  as  to  Italics, 

‘  should  be  better  understood  than  it  now  seems  to  be.’  One 
more  passage  we  must  copy  from  the  tract. 

'  In  numerous  instances,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  convert  a  Hebrew  or  Greek  sentence  into  a  corrcs|>onding 
sentence  in  English,  without  circumlocution.  The  phrase  would  fre¬ 
quently  be  altogether  unintelligible  in  our  own  language,  if  presented 
in  the  elliptical  form  of  the  Original.  In  some  cases,  this  elliptical 
form  will  not  be  attended  with  any  great  uncertainty*  as  to  the  inijMirt 
of  the  Original ;  and  yet  different  mmles  of  supplying  the  ellipses, 
giving  slightly  different  shades  of  meaning,  may  be  adopted.  Even 
in  such  cases,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  words  actually  supplied, 

fairly  to  exhibit  the  meaning  in  English,  should  l)e  ]K>inted  out . 

In  other  cases,  the  elliptical  form  is  productive  of  so  much  obscurity, 
that  the  ablest  scholars  will  entertain  different  opinions  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  ellipsis  should  be  supplied.  Nothing  surely  can  be  more 
manifest  than  that,  in  translating  works  of  vast  concernment  to  man¬ 
kind — works  on  which  their  religious  sentiments  depend — whatever  is 
thus  added,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  full  meaning  of  the  Ori¬ 
ginal,  as  apprehended  by  the  Translator,  ought  to  have  some  mark  by 
which  it  may  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  rest.*  pp.  20,  27. 

In  pp.  55,  50,  Mr.  Curtis  furnishes  a  collation  of  early  copies 
of  the  Bible  of  King  James,  in  which  arc  some  extracts  from  the 
Oxford  Reprint  of  the  edition  of  1011.  On  comparing  these 
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extracts  with  the  ‘  Reprint’,  we  find  so  many  errors  committed 
by  him  as  most  remarkably  to  shew  how  much  lie  neetls  the  in- 
dulgencc  of  the  forl>carance  denied  by  him  to  the  mistakes  of 
other  men.  There  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  faults  which  we 
detect  in  this  collation,  in  the  following  paragraph  of  Dr.  Card¬ 
well’s  tract. 

*  Now  in  a  pamphlet  whore  the  object  of  the  Author  is  to  hold  up 
certain  presses  to  universal  contempt,  and  more  especially  in  a  passage 
w  here  he  was  publishing  a  strict  collation  for  the  purpose  of  distin¬ 
guishing  lietween  two  rival  documents,  we  might  expect  that  he  would 
shew  his  peculiar  fitness  for  such  employments.  And  yet  the  extracts 
are  ])rinted  so  inaccurately,  that  were  he  to  issue  an  edition  of  the 
Rible  similar  to  the  one  now  in  ])r()gress  at  the  Oxford  press,  after  the 
copy  of  Hill,  and  tvith  as  little  correctness  as  the  comparative  extracts 
in  pp.  ito  and  5(»,  there  would  be  ejcactlnf  Jbrty  errors  to  a  page. 
The  lHK>k  will  contain  1421]  ]>ages;  so  that  the  whole  amount  of  the 
errors  would  be  oJjl-H.’  p.  14. 

Mr.  Curtis's  errors  arc  indeed  constantly  presenting  tlicm- 
selves.  T'hc  accuracy  which  he  desiderates  in  other  writers,  is 
but  too  frequently  wanting  in  his  own  case.  In  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  p.  45,  he  refers 
to  a  ('amhridge  edition  of  the  Rible  as  containing  the  reading, 
“  Therefore  I  have  shewed  them  hy  the  iirophets”;  instead  of 
“  therefore  I  have  hewed  them  by  tlie  prophets.”  Hosea  vi.  5. 
This  was  cited,  not  from  memory,  hut  from  a  memorandum  before 
him.  Now  the  reading  of  the  correct  Rihles  is,  in  this  passage, 
‘  therefore  have  I  hewed  them  ’,  and  the  error  of  the  Camh.,  as 
w'c  look  to  it  in  a  copy  Infore  us,  is,  ‘  therefore  have  I  shewed 
*  them.’  In  the  very  same  answer  to  question  131)2,  Mr.  Curtis 
describes  the  Oxford  Octavo  Rible  of  1810,  as  having,  in  Malacbi 
iii.  1,  the  superior  for  the  inferior  word  Lord ;  that  is,  instead  of 
Lord,  the  proper  expression,  Loan  is  printed.  Now  so  prevalent 
has  been  this  erroneous  ii;odc  of  representing  the  term,  that, 
with  but  one  exception,  all  the  Rihles  accessible  to  us,  not  a  few 
have  the  reading,  Loud,  hir  the  original  jnxn,  in  Malachi  iii.  1. 
Why  '^as  the  Oxford  Rible  specified  in  such  a  case  as  this 
In  his  ‘  Four  I..etters’,  p.  57,  note,  Mr.  Curtis  states,  that 
‘  Fleshy’  is  the  reading  of  Dr.  Rlayney  and  all  our  modern 
Rihles,  in  2  ('or,  iii.  3.  Fleshly’  is  the  reading  of  the  London 
Rible  of  1769,  of  the  Oxford  17G5,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the 
early  editions.  Rut  the  reading  of  these  is,  in  the  present  case, 
of  no  moment,  as  Mr.  Curtis's  object  is  to  censure  Rlayney  and 
all  our  modern  Rihles.  It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  aflinn  that 
all  our  modern  Rihles  have  ‘  fleshy ’  in  this  passage;  we  have 
l>efore  us  co])ies  of  1805,  1819,  18^11,  in  all  of  which  tlie  reading 
is  ‘  fleshly.’  On  this  very  page  we  find  such  injurious  statements 
•s  rccpiire  lo  be  noticed  and  corrected* 
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*  Ur.  Blayncy  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  that  the  punctuation 
inav  **  preserve  ’*  and  of  course  (ibscure  or  destroy  **  the  true  sense  ;  ** 
and  I  must  submit,  that  whenetjer  a  point  affects  the  sense,  we  have 
no  modem  authority  for  altering  the  authorized  punctuation.  And 
the  position  of  a  comma  will  sometimes  affect  the  statement  of  a  scrip¬ 
ture  doctrine:  cjr.  ^r.  Heb.  x.  12.,  that  of  the  all-im{)ortant  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  Our  Translators,  placing  their  comma  at  “ever,** 
make  the  verse  to  read,  **  This  man  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice 
for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Gt)d.**  Dr.  Rlnyney  and 
the  modern  Bibles,  removing  the  comma,  rend,  This  man  after  he  • 
liad  ottered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  God.''  ' 

Dr.  Blayney  was  not  the  innovator.  Long  before  bis  revision, 
the  ])unctuation  objected  to  bad  a  place  in  I'nglisli  Bibles. 
Blayney  is  evidently  regarded  by  Mr.  Curtis  as  not  very  anxious 
to  preserve  ‘  tlie  true  sense  of  the  passage,'  wbat  then  will  be  say 
to  the  Geneva  Translators  ?  Their  Version  reads :  ‘  But  this  man, 

‘  after  he  had  ottered  one  sacrittee  for  sinnes,  sitteth  for  ever,' 
&c. 

The  paragraph  marks  are  noticed  by  Mr.  (hirtis,  ]).  58,  note  ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  to  find  fault  with  the  rash  and  in¬ 
discriminate  judgement  which  he  pronounces.  'I'he  readers  of 
bis  pamphlet  who  may  not  feel  themselves  under  obligation  to 
submit  to  a  rigorous  examination  the  statements  and  averments 
of  the  Author,  must,  in  following  him  in  his  representations,  have 
their  minds  strongly  prejudiced  against  such  editions  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  these  later  times  have  produced.  Here  again  we  find 
the  modern  Bibles  set  in  array  against  the  Bible  of  1611. 

'  The  Translat<»rs,  ]>lacing  this  mark  of  a  distinct  subject.  Matt, 
xxviii.  ID,  express  their  opinion  that  the  important  comnnssion  of  that 
verse  was  given  in  the  mount  of  Galilee :  the  mwlern  Bibles  placing  it 
at  the  Uitli  verse,  indicate  a  different  opinion.' 

The  commission  delivered  in  the  19th  verse  is  connected  by 
the  particle  ouv  w'ith  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  18th  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore  the  paragrajdi  mark,  whether  it  be  placed  at  verse  19th  or 
18th,  cannot  give  occasion  for  the  inference  alleged  by  Mr.  Curtis. 
But  to  the  point  of  fact.  The  modern  Bibles  are  not  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Bible  of  1611.  Blayney,  indeed,  places  the  mark  at 
the  18th  verse,  but  the  modern  Bibles  are  very  numerous  which 
have  the  paragraph  mark  where  the  Translators  affixed  it.  So  it 
appears  in  Cambridge  Bibles  of  1793,  1828,  18.31  ;  in  Oxford 
Bibles  of  1765,  1822,  18:K)  ;  and  in  London  Bibles  of  1821, 18:^. 
In  other  editions,  there  is  no  paragraph  mark  after  the  IGth 
verse. 

W  e  are  not  of  counsel  for  the  U  niversity  of  Oxford,  nor  do  we  hold 
a  fee  as  retained  advocates  for  Dr.  Blayney’s  fame ;  but  the  eager- 
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ness  of  Mr.  (! unis  to  accumulate  blame  upon  the  late  Hebrew 
professor  of  Oxford  should  be  rebuked.  His  revision  of  the  llible 
contains  many  alterations  which  no  one  is  prepared  to  defend ; 
and  many  of  them  have  been  corrected  in  editions  which  in  other 
rcs])ects  have  been  rendered  conformable  to  it.  Mr.  Curtis’s 
censures  mij^bt  with  advanta<;c  to  bis  reputation,  in  many  cases 
have  been  spared.  The  ‘Contents  of  Chapters’  in  Blayney's 
revision  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  abandoned,  and  the  Bible 
of  17(>9  is  no  longer  followed ;  but,  if  none  of  them  had  been 
more  exceptionable  than  the  following,  we  do  not  sec  in  what 
manner  the  Bible  could  have  suffered  deterioration. 

Dr.  Blayncy  and  his  cojuljiitors  seem  also  to  have  been  -strongly 
attached  (according  to  these  sinninaries  of  their  doctrine)  to  the 
heathen  deity  Fortune,  of  whom  the  Bible  of  the  Translators  certainly 
knew  nothing.  Tims  the  predictions  of  the  angel,  who  is  called  Je¬ 
hovah,  (icn.  xvi.,  are  said  t<>  he  **  infinning  Ilagar  **  of  her  and  her 
8<»n's  fortunes;"  and  (ien.  xxv.,  the  struggling  of  the  children  during 
BelK'kah’s  pregnancy,  “  a  token  of  the  future  fortunes  of  their 
posterity.’*  ’  p.  (Jo. 

AV  e  could  easily  refer  to  writers  of  unquestionable  attachment 
to  evangelical  doctrines,  and  of  eminent  piety,  who  have  not 
scrupled  to  use  the  language  for  which  Mr.  Curtis  so  severely 
remarks  upon  the  Oxford  Hebrew  Professor.  But,  be  the  lan¬ 
guage  proper  or  im])ropcr,  it  is  to  be  read  in  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  Biblical  page  than  in  the  notation  of  the  contents  of 
a  chapter  :  we  find  it  in  the  text  of  the  Bible  itself.  In  Cover- 
dale’s  Bible,  Eccles.  ix.  11,  is  rendered,  ‘  All  lyeth  in  tyme 
‘  fortune^  and  the  phrase,  ‘  it  forhtned^  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed.  2  Sam.  xix.  9.  Until,  i.  1.  Job,  i.  5.  7*  James’s 

Translators  inserUnl  in  the  Contents  of  the  cxlixth  Psalm,  ‘  The 
‘  prophet  exhorteth  to  ])raisc  G(k1 — for  that  power  which  be  hath 
‘  given  to  the  Church  to  rule  the  consciences  of  men.’  If  Blayney 
had  lH?en  the  author  of  such  a  sentence  as  this,  the  sharpest  ani¬ 
madversions  of  Mr.  Curtis  would  have  been  employed  to  rebuke 
the  temerity  of  such  a  proceeding.  From  the  modern  Bibles  it 
has  l>een  displaced.  Blayney’s  revision  has — ‘  for  that  power 
‘  which  he  has  given  to  his  saints.’  Would  Mr.  Curtis  restore 
the  old  reading.^  Nothing  short  of  this  could  be  in  satisfaction  of 
his  assumption  and  his  arguments. 

Mr.  Curtis  comments  in  the  following  manner  on  the  account 
given  by  Blayney  of  his  labours  in  the  revision  of  I789. 

'  IV.  The  Column  Titles. — **  The  running  titles  at  the  top  of 
the  c«)lumna  in  each  page,  how'  trifling  a  circumstance  soever  it  may 
np|H'ar,  required  no  small  degree  of  thought  and  attention."  Akin  in 
principle  to  the  abandoned  comment  aliove,  (Heads  or  Contents  of 
Clwpters.)  is  the  continued  one  here  alluded  to,  which  contains  some 
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corruptions  of  the  doctrines  and  statetnents  of  the  Bible,  us  understood 
by  our  Translators,  that  I  am  far,  my  Lord,  from  repirding  as 
triding !  *  Plan's  righteousness,*  is  their  column — title  of  that  part  of 

Isa.  Ixiv.  which  contains  the  memorable  phrase,  “  And  all  our  righ¬ 
teousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags.’*  Dr.  Blayney  avoids  this  f<»r — *  The 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,*  the  subject  of  the  Ixv.  chapter.  So  we  have 
for  '  None  is  just,*  ‘  All  are  alike,*  Eccl.  vii.  and  viii.  two  other 
subjects  substituted,  *  Patience  and  wisdom,*  '  Kings  are  to  be 
resjH'cted  ;*  and  ^  None  righteous,*  Rom.  iii.  exchanged  for  ‘  The 
Jews  universally  sinners.*  (Bl.)  The  first  two  of  these  corruptions 
are  in  the  last  Camb.  8vo.  Ref.  Bible,  finished  at  the  period  of  my 
visit  to  that  University.  '  None  is  just,*  .Job  xxv.,  is  thus  nls4>  with¬ 
drawn  ;  *  None  is  clean,*  Prov.  xx.  ‘  The  heart  wicked,*  Jer.  xvii. 

‘  God’s  justice  in  punishing  sinners — Gtal’s  ways  equal,*  Kzek.  xviii. 
(Trans.)  exchangeu  for  '  Every  man  shall  stand  or  fall  by  his  own 
good  or  bad  actions,*  (Bl.)  and  Camb.  8vo.  1831.  Was  there  any 
thing  honourable  in  the  animus  of  these  alterations  ?  The  Church  of 
England,  we  know,  furnished  during  the  last  century,  but  too  many 
advocates  of  a  righteousness  by  works,  which  made  ‘  the  grace  of  God 
no  more  grace  ;*  hut  they  should  have  contented  themselves  with  a  fair 
field,  and  fair  weapons  of  controversy  ;  thus  silently  to  withdraw  an 
important  sanction  of  a  directly  opjHmle  opinion,  was  surely  any  thing 
but  fair  or  becoming.*  Curtis,  68,  (ij* 

This,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
paragraphs  which  ever  came  under  the  notice  of  a  Reviewer; — 
remarkable  alike  for  the  errors  which  it  embodies,  and  the  disin¬ 
genuous  spirit  which  pervades  it.  The  language  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  is  explicit  enough,  nor  are  the  insinuations  at  all  charge¬ 
able  with  obscurity ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  mistaken. 
Dr.  Blayney  is  boldly  cliargcd  with  the  offence  of  wilfully  ])er- 
verting  and  corrupting  the  Scriptures  :  ‘  Was  there  any  thing 

honourable  in  the  animus  of  these  alterations  ?  ’  We  shall  ex¬ 
amine  the  grounds  on  which  an  accusation  so  grave  and  serious  is 
founded.  Every  reader  is  referred,  by  Mr.  Curtis,  to  Blayney, 
the  Churcli  of  England  divines  of  the  last  century,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  Bibles,  as  tlie  guilty  parties,  and  the  witnesses  of  their 
desperate  proceedings.  Now  what  will  our  readers  think  of  such 
charges,  when  we  assure  them  that  the  above  alterations  are  not 
modern;  arc  not  of  the  last  century,  are  not  peculiar  to  modem 
Bibles,  and  are  not  chargeable  upon  Dr.  Blayney  as  the  author  of 
them  !  It  is  impossible  that  Dr.  Blayney  should  have  been  the 
author  of  Column-titles  in  the  English  Bible,  which  had  a  place 
there  a  century  before  the  date  of  his  revision.  The  injustice 
which  Mr.  Curtis  has  shewn  towards  Blayney,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  upright  and  candid  mind  to  overlook;  and  our  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  as  well  as  the  generous  feelings  which  the  occasion  requires, 
impel  us  to  rescue  the  memory  of  the  learned  critic  from  his  un¬ 
righteous  imputations.  As  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies. 
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we  «]iall  produce  the  reading  in  tlie  Column-titles  of  the  Autho- 
rizcd  V  ersion  as  we  find  tliein  in  editions  of  the  century  hefare  the 
last.  Mr.  Curtis  affirms,  that  Klayney  has  displaced  the  C'o- 
lumn-title  of  Isa.  Ixiv.  ‘  Man’s  righteousness,’  for  ‘  The 
calling  of  the  Gentiles.’  Now’  the  Column-title  of  the  folio  black- 
letter  edition  of  1()13,  is  ‘  A  prayer.’  A  black-letter  quarto, 
IfiiiO,  reads  ‘  God  our  Father — The  calling  of  the  Gentiles.’ 

In  1039,  the  reading  is,  ‘  God's  ]>ower  and  greatness,’  and  in 
1079,  we  find,  ‘  The  Churches'  comjdaint. — The  Jews  rejected.’ 

‘  None  is  just — All  are  alike.’  Fcclcs.  vii. — viii.,  are  read  in 
1013.  In  i0:?0  we  have  ‘  A  good  name — No  man  is  just.’  In 
1039,  ‘  None  are  just — Good  and  bad  alike;’  but  in  1079,  we 
have  in  the  Column-titles,  ‘  The  dilliculty  of  wisdom. — Kings 
are  to  be  respected.’  ‘  None  righteous,’  Uom.  3,  is  not  read  at 
the  top  of  the  page  in  the  Ilible  of  1013,  where  we  have,  ‘  The 
true  Jew — Justification.’  In  10:20,  we  have,  ‘  3' he  true  Jew  — 
No  desh  is  justified  by  the  law'.’  3'he  reading  in  10.‘19  is,  ‘  The 
Jew's  prerogative —Justification  by  faith.’  In  1079,  ‘All  arc 
sinners — Justification  by  faith.’  Jobxxv.  has,  in  1039,  ‘  God’s 
power  is  infinite;’  1079,  ‘God’s  infinite  power.’  Proverbs  xx., 

‘  3'hc  state  of  the  w  icked,’  1079.  Jcr.  xvii.,  ‘  The  observation 
of  the  Sabbath  day,’  1()1.3.  ‘  Trust  in  God,’  1020.  ‘  3'hc  ob¬ 

servation  of  the  Sabbath,'  10.39.  ‘  Judah’s  captivity,’  1079* 
Kzek.  xviii.,  ‘  God’s  justice  in  his  punishment,’  1020.  The 
charge*  against  lllayney,  therefore,  must  be,  not  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  innovations  into  the  3'ranslator's  readings,  but  that  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  ])redecessors  in  this  department;  and 
if  they  stand  clear  of  corrupting  the  doctrines  and  statements  of 
the  Bible,  the  accusation  is  not  to  he  sustained  against  him. 

*  Our  modern  Bibles  retain  *  says  Mr.  Curtis,  ^  several  instances  of 
the  w'ilhdrawiueut  of  the  name  aiul  character  <»f  our  blessed  Bedeeiucr 
from  the  top  of  the  J'age.  As  I’s.  xxii.  *  A  prophecy  of  Christ,* 
(Trans.)  (<»iie  hardly  ikhhI  add  (pioted  by  all  the  EvangeliRts  as  such.) 
changed  to  ‘  David  complaineth  in  distress,*  Bl.  and  the  modern  Bi¬ 
bles,  Oxford,  1323,  aiicl  Camb.  1331.  Prov.  viii.  Christ’s  Etkr- 
NMv/  (Trans.)  ‘The  cull  of  wisdom,*  (Bl.)  and  Oxford,  1323; 

‘  Extvllency,  ^'C.  of  wisdom,’  Camb.  13iU. — Jer.  xxxi.,  ‘  ('hrist  pro¬ 
mised,*  (Trans.)  ‘  Bahel  mourning  is  comforted,*  (Bl.  and  nuHlern 
Bibles.) — Dan.  vii.  ‘  Christ’s  dominion,*  (Trans.)  ‘  The  interpretation 
thereof,’  [i.  e.  the  vision  just  before]  (Bl.  and  modern  Bibles).* 

Mr.  (’urtis  is  so  copious  in  his  examples,  and  so  remote  from 
all  ambiguity  of  expression  in  his  statements,  as  to  preserve  every 
reader  of  them  from  the  possibility  of  misconceiving  his  meaning. 
*rhc  imputation  again  repeated  against  Blaney  is,  that  he  wil¬ 
fully  falsified  the  description  of  the  contents  of  the  chapters  of 
the  Bible  by  withdrawing  the  direct  references  which  they  con¬ 
tain  to  Christ.  Let  us  then  compare  the  old  copies.  How  stands 
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the  rcatliiig  of  1()20?  ‘  The  exccllcncie  of  wisdom:  Her  riches 

and  etcrnitie.'  What  is  that  of  1  (539?  ‘  The  commendation  of 
wisdom.'  What  is  the  Column-title  of  1(>79?  ‘  Wisdom's  excel¬ 
lency,  &c.'  In  Ps.  xxii.,  the  edition  of  1679  reads  ‘  David's 
])ravcr  in  distress.'  In  Jer.  xxxi.  many  modern  llibles  do  read 
‘  Christ  promised;’  so  Camb.  1793.  ‘  Christ  is  promised’  appears 
in  a  most  beautiful  Camb.  12mo,  10-8;  and  so  reads  the  Ovo. 
edition  of  London,  1821.  Other  modern  Column-titles  are, 
‘  Ephraim's  repentance,’  ‘  Israel's  restoration.’  In  Daniel  vii., 

‘  Tenne  homes,’  1613.  ‘  Four  beasts,’  1620.  ‘  The  interpre¬ 

tation  thereof,'  1679. 

‘  Other  doctrinal  views  of  the  Translators,  reformed  by  those  of  the 
Oxford  Divines  of  1789,  will  be  interesting;  to  some  of  my  readers.  I 
shall  merely,  for  the  sake  of  brevity*  put  down  the  wilhdraivn  doc¬ 
trine.  The  rtMuler  can  generally  find  the  substituted  one  of  Illayncy  in 
the  modern  Bibles.  Ps.  Ivii.  *  God  suweth  his.*  Isa.  x.  ‘  A  remnant 
saved.* — xliv.  ‘  God’s  love  to  his  chosen  people.* — xlvi.  '  God  Innireth 
his.’ — xlviii.  ‘  God  trieth  his.* — Jer.  xv.  ‘  Gwl  saveth  his.*— xxxi. 
‘  Everlasting  love.* — id.  *  A  new  covenant  and  everlasting.* — Acts 
V.  ‘  Ordained  to  life.* — Kph.  i.  ‘  The  election  of  the  saints.* 

It  may  sur])rise  our  readers  to  learn  that  not  one  of  these  pas¬ 
sages  is  found  in  the  Bibles  of  1639,  and  1679,  and  hut  one  of 
them  in  the  black-letter  quarto  of  1620,  that  of  Eph.  i.  Isa.  x.  has, 
in  1620,  ‘  A  remnant  of  Israel  saved;’  and  modern  Bibles  have  the 
similar  heading,  ‘  A  remnant  of  Israel  shall  be  saved.'  Whatever 
be  the  points  of  doctrine  included  in  these  sentences  placed  at  the 
to])  of  the  pages  in  the  chapters  specified,  Mr.  Curtis  has  charged 
upon  the  ()xford  Divines  of  1769,  the  withdrawing  of  them,  and 
the  reforming  of  the  tenets  exhibited  by  them.  But  the  editors 
of  1620,  1639,  and  1679,  could  not  withdraw  the  pa.ssages  which 
are  exchanged  for  others  in  their  Bibles  from  any  wish  to  accom¬ 
modate  them  to  any  doctrines  to  which  Mr.  Curtis  may  suppose 
Blayney  and  his  coadjutors  were  favourably  disposed. 

Mr.  Curtis  goes  on  to  shew  that  the  Translators,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  Geneva  brethren,  chose  for  the  head  of  the  page, 
‘  some  notable  word  or  sentence  for  the  help  of  the  memory’,  and 
lie  copies,  p.  68,  ‘  a  few  of  these  of  which  our  modern  bibles  are 
‘  denuded.’  These  words  and  sentences,  of  whatever  value  they 
may  be,  are  not  of  sacred  authority  ;  and  it  is  quite  obvious,  as 
Dr.  Cardwell  observes,  that  they  could  not  have  been  preserved, 
unless  all  editions  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  first  appeared 
liad  ‘  corresponded  exactly  in  ,pagc  and  in  column  with  the  first 
‘  impressions.'  We  shall  compare  some  of  these  titles  as  given 
by  Mr.  Curtis  with  the  lieadings  in  some  bibles  before  us. 
Exo<l.  xxxiii.  ‘  God  not  seen’.  Not  in  1613,  1620,  1639,  all  of 
which  read,  ‘-Moses  talketh  with  God.'  Blayney,  ‘  Moses  de- 
‘  sircth  to  see  the  glory  of  God.’  Dcut.  xxx.,  ‘  Mercy  to  the 
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‘repentant.'  Not  in  1613,  which  has,  ‘His  (God's)  mercie.' 

^  Promises  to  the  repentant',  is  in  1620.  Hlayney,  ‘  Great  mercies 
‘  promised  to  the  ]>cnitent.'  Ps.  xxxix.,  ‘  Man  is  vanity.' ;  in 
1()13,  ‘  Man's  vanity' ;  1620,  ‘  David's  care  of  his  thouglits’; 
lllayney,  ‘His  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human  life.'  Other 
modern  hihles  have,  ‘  The  brevity  and  vanity  of  life.'  Ps.  xlviii., 

‘  Zion's  iK'auty ' 
sentiment  in  the 

earliest  hihles  expressed  with  great  brevity  and  terseness,  and  is, 
as  Mr.  Curtis  descril)es  it,  adaj)ted  to  catch  a  ‘  careless  eye';  hut 
the  titles  were  very  early  changed,  and  successive  editions  shew 
great  variety  in  the  sentences  thus  displayed.  The  denudation 
is  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  our  modern  bibles.  And  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  passages  thus  removed,  are  no  part  of 
the  sacred  Scri])tures,  the  text  of  which  is  not  affected  by  these 
withdrawments  or  substitutions. 

In  his  fourth  ‘  Letter,'  (p.  71',  &c.)  Mr.  Curtis's  remarks  relate 
principally  to  the  mode  of  distinguishing  certain  Divine  names  in 
the  printed  Hihles.  King  «)ames's  Translators  have  used  the 
term  Jehovah  but  in  a  very  few  cases  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Lord 
is  the  mode  of  representing  the  Hebrew  rr]n'  observed  by  them, 
and  the  same  word  in  a  different  letter.  Lord,  intimates  to  the 
readerof  their  version,  that  the  Original  is  the  former  denotes 
the  Self-existent  Heing,  but  the  latter  is  used  of  men  or  other 
creatures.  These  terms  are  often  found  associated  with  .each 
other,  and  arc,  respectively,  frequently  combined  with  other  names 
of  (rod.  It  is  of  considerable  imjmrtance  that  these  names  should 
be  correctly  represented  in  a  Translation,  and  that  there  should 
be  an  unbroken  uniformity  in  the  usage  adopted.  Mr.  Curtis 
severely  reprehends  Dr.  Hlayney  and  the  modern  Lditors  for  their 
carelessness  in  respect  to  this  particular,  and  points  out  some  of  the 
errors  which  disfigure  their  Hihles.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  Knglish  Hihles  which,  in  respect  to  this  class  of  words,  are 
faultless;  and  considerable  differences  are  to  be  found  in  their 
modes  of  representing  them.  !Mr.  Curtis,  p.  76,  quotes  Hlayney's 
Hible  1769,  as  reading  in  Ps.  cxlviii.  H.  (7)  “  O  (tod,  the  Lord," 
equal,  he  remarks,  to  “  O  Jehovah,  Jehovah!"  Now  this  is 
another  of  Mr.  Curtis's  blunders.  Hlayney's  reading,  and  the 
reading  of  many  other  modern  Hihles,  besides  that  of  1769,  is, 
‘  0  (iod  the  Lord.'  I'his  is  erroneous,  the  true  mode  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  original  being,  ‘  ()  God  the  Lord,'  but  it  does  not 
furnish  the  kind  of  objection  adduced  by  Mr.  Curtis,  ‘  a  rcj>e- 
‘  tition  of  the  word  never  found.'  No  errors  found  in  the  modern 
Hihles  are,  however,  more  in  violation  of  the  Translators'  rules, 
than  instances  of  these  names  which  are  found  in  the  Bible  of 
1611,  and  which  are  four  times  more  numerous  than  Mr.  Curtis 
represents  them  to  be.  What  example  in  Hlayney's  text  is  worse 
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than  2  Chron.  xiii.  6,  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  where  the  term  appro- 
])riate  to  the  Self-existent  Being  is  referred  to  BeholK)am  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  denies  the  right,  as  in  Blayney's  case,  of  any  editors 
to  make  critical  alterations  in  the  Bible,  and  insists  that  the 
Translators  themselves  possessed  no  right  whatever  to  make  a 
single  critical  alteration  without  a  renewed  authority.  ‘  IVhcn 
‘  the  commission  was  fulHlled  by  the  delivery  of  the  joint  lalnjurs 
‘  of  the  Translators  to  his  Majesty's  printer,  I  venture  to  contend 
‘  that  it  became  in  natural  course  defunct.'  (p.  51.)  On  this 
assertion,  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  for  us  largely  to  remark. 
'J'he  rigid  construction  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  rule  would,  ix^rhaps,  re¬ 
quire  that  the  Bible,  precisely  as  in  its  first  form  in  1611,  should 
Ik*  transmitted  to  the  readers  of  all  coming  times.  For,  if  the  au¬ 
thority  of  which  he  speaks  was  necessary  in  res])cct  to  critical 
alterations,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  respect  to  altera¬ 
tions  of  every  description.  It  might  sometimes  Ik*  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  typographical  errata  from  errors  of  a  critical  kind. 
But  to  tliis  question  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  refer  more  par¬ 
ticularly.  Our  present  object  has  l)een,  the  examination  of  the 
charges  wdiich  represent  the  present  state  of  the  English  Bibles 
as  so  deteriorated  and  corrupted  as  to  Ik*  productive  of  the  evils 
descril)ed  by  the  Sul>-Committee.  These  charges  we  have  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  we  assert  without  hesitation  or  difficulty,  that  the 
text  of  Scripture  in  the  English  Bible  is  not  vitiated  by  the 
modern  Italics,  as  the  charges  allege;  and  that,  in  any  copy  of 
the  Translation  in  common  use,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
which  can  render  the  text  of  Scripture  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  unlearned.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  refu¬ 
tation  of  such  charges  as  we  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Sul>-Com- 
mittec  should  go  forth  into  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  those 
classes  of  the  community  amongst  whom  the  Bible  most  largely 
circulates  should  be  told,  that,  in  the  coj)ies  which  have  been  put 
into  their  hands,  there  is  neither  perversion  nor  obscuration  of 
the  truth.  The  Bibles  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Lon¬ 
don  presses  recently  issued  are  most  l)eautiful  books,  and  certainly, 
in  respect  to  the  im])orta!it  purposes  of  their  publication  and  use, 
may  be  read  without  distrust.  ^Vc  do  not  affirm  them  to  be  iin- 
maculate,  but  they  allbrd  no  grounds  for  such  imputations  as  those 
which  have  been,  we  regret  to  say,  so  inconsiderately  and  so  re¬ 
proachfully  directed  against  them. 

Into  the  pc;/cc//// distinct  question  relating  to.  the  cost  to  the 
public  of  the  Bible  monopoly,  or  its  effect  in  restricting  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Scriptures,  we  cannot  here  enter,  but  must  reserve 
it  for  a  future  article. 
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‘  repentant.’  Not  in  1613,  which  has,  ‘  His  (God’s)  mercie.’ 

*  Promises  to  the  repentant’,  is  in  1620.  lilayney,  ‘  Great  mercies 
‘  promised  to  the  penitent.’  Ps.  xxxix.,  ‘  Man  is  vanity.’ ;  in 
1613,  ‘  Man’s  vanity’ ;  1620,  ‘  David’s  care  of  his  thouj^hts’; 
lilayney,  ‘His  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  human  life.’  Other 
modern  hihles  have,  ‘  The  brevity  and  vanity  of  life.’  Ps.  xlviii., 

‘  Zion’s  beauty’;  modern  hihles  read  ‘The  beauty  of  Zion.’  The 
sentiment  in  the  titles  at  the  head  of  the  page  is,  in  some  of  the 
earliest  hihles  expressed  with  great  brevity  and  terseness,  and  is, 
as  Mr.  Curtis  describes  it,  adapted  to  catch  a  ‘  careless  eye’;  hut 
the  titles  were  very  early  changed,  and  successive  editions  shew 
great  variety  in  the  sentences  thus  displayed.  The  denudation 
is  not  by  any  means  ])eculiar  to  our  modern  hihles.  And  let  it 
not  he  forgotten,  that  the  ])assages  thus  removed,  are  no  part  of 
the  sacred  Scri])tures,  tlie  text  of  which  is  not  affected  by  these 
withdrawinents  or  substitutions. 

In  his  fourth  ‘  Letter,’  (p.  71*,  &c.)  IVIr.  Curtis’s  remarks  relate 
principally  to  the  mode  of  distinguishing  certain  Divine  names  in 
the  printed  Hihles.  King  James’s  Translators  have  used  the 
term  Jehovah  hut  in  a  very  few  cases  of  a  ])eculiar  kind.  Loud 
is  the  mode  of  representing  the  Hebrew  observed  by  them, 
and  the  same  word  in  a  different  letter.  Lord,  intimates  to  the 
rcaderof  their  version,  that  the  Original  is  the  former  denotes 
the  Nelf-existcnt  Heing,  hut  the  latter  is  used  of  men  or  other 
creatures.  These  terms  are  often  found  associated  with  each 
other,  and  arc,  respectively,  frequently  combined  with  other  names 
of  (fod.  It  is  of  considerable  inqmrtancc  that  these  names  should 
be  correctly  represented  in  a  Translation,  and  that  there  should 
be  an  unbroken  uniformity  in  the  usage  adopted.  Mr.  Curtis 
severely  reprehends  Dr.  Hlayney  and  the  modern  Editors  for  their 
carelessness  in  res])ect  to  this  particular,  and  points  out  some  of  the 
errors  which  disligure  their  liibles.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  English  Hihles  which,  in  respect  to  this  class  of  words,  arc 
faultless;  and  considerable  differences  are  to  be  found  in  their 
inodes  of  representing  them.  !Mr.  Curtis,  p.  76,  quotes  Hlayney’s 
Hible  1769,  as  reading  in  Ps.  cxlviii.  6.  (7)  “  O  (ion,  the  Lord,” 
equal,  he  remarks,  to  “O  Jehovah,  Jehovah!”  Now  this  is 
another  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  blunders.  Hlayney’s  reading,  and  the 
reading  of  many  other  modern  Hihles,  besides  that  of  1769,  is, 

‘  O  Cioil  the  Loud.’  This  is  erroneous,  the  true  mode  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  original  being,  ‘  ()  God  the  Lord,’  but  it  does  not 
furnish  the  kind  of  objection  adduced  by  Mr.  Curtis,  ‘  a  re])e- 
‘  tition  of  the  word  never  found.’  No  errors  found  in  the  modern 
Hihles  are,  however,  more  in  violation  of  the  Translators’  rules, 
than  instances  of  these  names  which  are  found  in  the  Hihlc  of 
1611,  and  which  are  four  times  more  numerous  than  Mr.  Curtis 
represents  them  to  be.  What  example  in  Hlayney’s  text  is  worse 
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than  2  Chron.  xiii.  6,  in  the  Bible  of  1611,  where  the  term  appro- 
])riatc  to  the  Sclf-existcnt  Being  is  referred  to  Kehol)oam  ? 

Mr.  Curtis  denies  the  right,  as  in  Blayney's  case,  of  any  editors 
to  make  critical  alterations  in  the  Bible,  and  insists  that  the 
Translators  tlieinselves  possessed  no  right  whatever  to  make  a 
single  critical  alteration  without  a  renewed  authority.  ‘  IV hen 
‘  the  comniission  was  fulfilled  by  the  delivery  of  the  joint  lalMurs 
‘  of  the  Translators  to  his  Majesty’s  printer,  I  venture  to  contend 
‘  that  it  became  in  natural  course  defunct.’  (p.  51.)  On  this 
assertion,  we  do  not  find  it  necessary  for  us  largely  to  remark. 
'J'he  rigid  construction  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  rule  would,  ])erhaps,  re¬ 
quire  that  the  Bible,  precisely  as  in  its  first  form  in  1611,  should 
Ik*  transmitted  to  the  readers  of  all  coming  times.  For,  if  the  au¬ 
thority  of  which  he  speaks  was  necessary  in  res]K'Ct  to  critical 
alterations,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  in  respect  to  altera¬ 
tions  of  every  description.  It  might  sometimes  Ik?  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  typogra])hical  errata  from  errors  of  a  critical  kind. 
But  to  this  question  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  refer  more  par¬ 
ticularly.  Our  present  object  has  l)een,  the  examination  of  the 
charges  which  represent  the  present  state  of  the  English  Bibles 
as  so  deteriorated  and  corrupted  as  to  l)e  productive  of  the  evils 
descrilx'd  by  the  Sul>-Committce.  These  charges  we  have  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  we  assert  without  hesitation  or  difficulty,  that  the 
text  of  Scripture  in  the  English  Bible  is  not  vitiated  by  the 
modern  Italics,  as  the  charges  allege;  and  that,  in  any  copy  of 
the  Translation  in  common  use,  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
which  can  render  the  text  of  Scripture  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  unlearned.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  refu¬ 
tation  of  such  charges  as  we  find  in  the  Report  of  the  Sul)-Com- 
mittee  should  go  forth  into  every  part  of  the  country  ;  and  those 
classes  of  the  community  amongst  whom  the  Bible  most  largely 
circulates  should  be  told,  that,  in  the  copies  which  have  been  put 
into  their  hands,  there  is  neither  ]KTversion  nor  obscuration  of 
the  truth.  The  Bibles  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  Lon¬ 
don  presses  recently  issued  are  most  l)eautiful  books,  and  certainly, 
in  respect  to  the  im]H)rtant  purposes  of  their  publication  and  use, 
may  be  read  without  distrust.  \Vc  do  not  affirm  them  to  be  im- 
maculate,  but  they  afford  no  grounds  for  such  imputations  as  those 
which  have  been,  we  regret  to  say,  so  inconsiderately  and  so  re¬ 
proachfully  directed  against  them. 

Into  the  per/’er//// distinct  question  relating  to  the  cost  to  the 
public  of  the  liible  monopoly,  or  its  effect  in  restricting  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Scriptures,  we  cannot  here  enter,  but  must  reserve 
it  for  a  future  article. 
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Art.  V.  The  true  Dignity  of  Human  f^'^ature,  or  Man  viewed  in 
Holation  to  Immortality.  By  William  Davis,  Minister  of  the  Croft 
ChajK*!,  Hastings.  12mo,  pp.  xxiv.  237*  London  1830. 

owe  an  apolo^  to  the  amiable  and  pious  Author  of  this 
volume  for  having  omitted  to  notice  it  on  its  first  ap|)carance. 
It  is  certainly  deserving  of  our  cordial  recommendation,  being 
very’  pleasingly  written,  and  well  adapted  to  answer  its  purpose 
of  counteracting  some  prevailing  religious  errors.  The  main  de¬ 
sign  of  the  Writer  seems  to  be,  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard 
against  self  deception  in  the  all-important  concern  of  his  spiritual 
condition  and  prospects.  We  do  not  think  the  title  happily 
chosen ;  nor  is  the  Author’s  purpose  very  distinctly  intimated. 
It  will  also  detract  from  the  inviting  ap|>earance  of  the  book,  that 
it  is  not  broken  into  chapters  or  sections,  but  runs  on  continuously 
without  a  breathing  place.  This  circumstance  may  seem  imma¬ 
terial,  but  it  will  not  he  found  so  in  fact.  U}>on  a  subject  which 
excites,  confessedly,  a  small  degree  of  interest  in  the  bosoms  of 
vast  numbers,  it  is  putting  the  perseverance  of  the  reader  to  too 
severe  a  test.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  the  perusal  w  ill  repay 
the  reader  who  is  sutliciently  in  earnest  and  w’ell  pleased  with  his 
instnictor  to  read  to  the  end.  The  introductory  paragraphs, 
which  lK)rder,  more  than  any  other  part,  upon  common  place, 
might  have  been  compressetl  with  advantage  to  the  work.  AVe 
shall  be  glad  to  see  these  corrections  introduced  in  a  second  edi¬ 
tion,  which,  w’c  should  ho|H‘,  has  by  this  time  been  called  for. 

The  admonitory  cautions  contained  in  the  following  paragrajdis, 
will  not  be  deemed  unnecessary  by  any  thoughtful  Christian  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  det'eitfulness  of  his  own  heart. 

‘  Is  there  not  a  danger  lest,  in  the  midst  <>f  increasing  efforts,  and 
loud  and  repeated  calls  from  societies,  and  from  zealous  individuals, 
for  time,  attention,  and  continued  and  persevering  exertions,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  neighbourhood,  of  our  cinintrymen,  and  of  the  world  ; — 
lest  in  the  hurry  (if  we  may  he  nllow'ed  the  expression)  of  religious 
8ecularities,the  anxietiesof  directions,  and  of  committe<‘s,  the  excitement 
of  public  meetings,  and  of  public  business — is  there  not  a  danger,  lest 
the  very  nature  of  religion  itself,  as  a  personal  tiling,  may  lie  mistaken  ; 
and  siifety  taken  for  granted,  merely  because  a  ft*eling  of  interest  has 
been  exciteil,  on  iK'half  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world 
‘  We  may  be  allowed  to  su])posi*,  that  the  minds  of  some  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  dangerous  idea,  that  something  of  merit  attaches  to 
all  this  activity,  in  which  they  participate ;  while  there  arc  others  who, 
fearing  to  regard  their  iKMievolcnt  exertions  as  meritorious,  arc  proba¬ 
bly,  tiH)  much  inclined  to  hsik  to  this  quarter  for  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  safety.  Tliere  is  certainly  danger  here.  We  refer 
not  to  the  fact  that  many  who  have  been  at  the  greatest  remove,  lioth 
in  title  and  in  heart,  from  a  right  to  the  heavenly  inheritanci*,  and  a 
qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  have  Wen  in  every  age,  number- 
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pd  anionpj  the  moat  zealous  advocates  of  the  truth.  We  refer  not  to 
party  bigots,  nor  to  the  hot-headed,  but  cold  hearted  zeal  which,  like 
that  of  Jehu,  has  self  for  its  object.  But  we  allude  to  that  love  of 
exertion,  which  appears  so  natural  to  some ;  and  to  that  delight  in  the 
approving  smiles  of  our  fellow-men,  which  comes  with  a  charm  so 
s(M»thing  on  otir  self-complacent  feelings.  All  this,  so  far  as  regards 
the  true  interest  of  our  immortal  souls,  may  leave  us  as  wholly  desti¬ 
tute  of  sj)iritual  benelit,  as  it  found  us.  Or  it  may  have  an  etfect  jKisi- 
tively  injurious,  it  may  inflate  our  minds  with  vanity  and  pride,  and 
assimilate  us  to  the  character  of  the  man,  who  with  raised  eye,  bended 
knees,  and  a  voice  sufficiently  audible,  commended  his  piety  to  those  who 
were  around  him  :  who  received  their  applause  ;  and  in  that  applause, 
had  all  the  reward  he  sought,  and  even  more  than  he  deserved.  It 
will  be  allowed  that  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  affirming  that 
he  ado])ts  not  the  metlKul  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  and  love  tor  the 
salvation  of  the  human  soul,  who  seeks  the  honmir  that  cometh  from 
man  in  preference  to  that  which  descends  from  God. 

‘It  becomes  us  therefore,  to  take  heed  that  the  interest  which  we 
feel  on  religious  subjects  in  general,  and  in  the  progress  of  divine 
truth  in  particular,  is  of  the  right  kind.  We  call  tliat  a  spurious  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  God,  which  does  not  l)egin  with  subduing  sin,  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it :  and  we  may  denominate  that 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel,  as  not  the  most  genuine,  which 
expends  its  energies  for  the  good  of  others,  while  it  suffers  the  soul  of 
the  individual  himself,  to  remain  without  the  only  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  state  safe  for  eternity  ;  with  a  heart  lifted  up  ;  with  evil 
passions  unsubdued  ;  with  a  spirit  at  variance  with  that  inculcated  in 
the  Gospel, — without  humility,  without  spiritual  peace  and  joy, — in  a 
word,  destitute  of  that  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 
Separate  from  this  character,  no  zeal  will  avail.  To  pnKluce  this,  is 
one  great  design  of  the  Gospel:  and  in  every  case,  in  which  it  is  not 
discoverable,  the  life-giving  power  of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  not  been  experienced. 

‘  We  have  thus  ventured  to  intimate,  that  there  is  in  the  present 
day,  a  very  great  necessity  for  examination  iis  to  the  state  of  individual 
character  amongst  the  ])rofessors  of  religion.  If  we  do  not  require  less 
of  the  religion  of  the  public  meeting,  we  certainly  should  not  be  in¬ 
jured  by  more  of  the  religion  of  the  closet.*  pp.  92 — 95. 

The  Author’s  remarks  on  assurance  are,  uj)on  the  whole,  judi¬ 
cious  and  scriptural.  We  arc  especially  pleased  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks. 

‘  There  are  two  powerful  emotions  by  which  the  mind  of  every  genu¬ 
ine  Christian  is  agitated.  These  are  love  and  fear.  Where  love  pre¬ 
vails,  fear  will  be  in  al)eyance.  And  where  fear  prevails,  love  will 
become  cold.  Love  is  the  master  principle  of  all  holy  obedience.  It 
is  called,  by  the  sacred  writer,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Obedience, 
therefore,  will  corres|)ond  with  the  strength  and  exercise  of  this  holy 
affection.  If  this  becomes  weakened,  and  its  exercises  are  feeble,  and 
frequently  interrupted,  obedience  will  fail,  temptation  become  power¬ 
ful,  and  sin,  necessarily,  ensue.  God  has  placed  in  the  bosom  of  all 
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his  servants  a  principle  of  fear  os  will  os  of  love  :  and  where  obedience, 
the  necessary  effect  of  love,  is  absent,  there  fear  will  be  present.  Whe¬ 
ther  we  term  fear  a  gracious  affection,  though  “  it  have  torment,**  or  a 
mere  slavish  emotion,  its  effect  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
backsliding  and  negligent  professor,  is  unquestionably  beneficial. 
Fear  of  the  consequences  of  sin  will  induce  abstinence  from  it ;  and 
fear  of  the  indignation  of  God,  will  produce  a  desire  to  avert  it.  Where 
there  is  fear  there  will  l)e  pain  ;  but  it  is  a  pain  which  precedes  the 
healing  of  the  moral  malady.  And  when  the  disease  isremoved,  or  in  other 
words,  when  sin  is  abandoned,  love  will  be  in  exercise  ;  and  if  there  be 
a  perfect  exercise  of  this  grace,  it  will  banish  fear.  *rhe  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  of  sin  will  cease,  and  there  will  be  a  well  grounded 
assurance  that  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  are  ours. 

*  Now  we  will  venture  to  afhrm,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
imperfection  of  our  best  services,  and  the  sin  that  cleaves  to  our  most 
holy  duties,  that  where  love  abounds,  and  where  obedience,  the  fruit  of 
love  ts  consequently  found,  that  there,  and  there  only,  will  the  subject 
of  this  holy  affection,  enjoy  a  legitimate  assurance  of  the  divine  favour. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Cdiristian*s  mountain  will  be  immove¬ 
able,  the  light  of  the  divine  countenance  will  be  beheld,  and  peace  and 
joy  will  dwell  in  the  breast.  But  it  is  not  a  mere  recollection  of  this 
enviable  state  of  the  mind  and  heart,  together  with  a  review  of  the 
corresponding  practice  with  which  it  has  been  accompanied,  that  will 
give  assurance  and  ctmfidence  to  the  bosom,  if,  at  the  period  of  this  re¬ 
view,  the  affection  and  the  practice  l>e  wanting:  nor  will  any  effort,  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  in  such  circumstances,  to  produce  this  con¬ 
solatory  asvsurance,  be  permanently  successful.  God  has  inseparably 
ctmnectcd  a  holy  frame  of  mind, -and  a  righteous  course  of  conduct, 
with  scriptural  confidence  of  an  interest  in  the  great  salvation :  and  it 
will  l)c  a  vain,  us  it  is  an  unholy  and  antinomain  endeavour,  to  seek  to 
secure  the  latter,  while  concious  to  ourselves  that  we  are  destitute  of 
the  former.  Bold  abstractions,  theoretical  notions,  subtle  distinctions, 
sophistical  reasonings,  may  amuse  and  impose  on  the  intellect,  but  they 
will  give  no  abiding  solace  to  the  heart.’  pp.  163-10.>. 

If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  Author’s  theological 
statements,  it  is,  that  sufficient  prominence  is  not  given  to  the 
only  source  of  all  religion,  Divine  influence,  and  to  the  means  of  all 
religion,  prayer.  Habitual  prayer  is  stated  to  be  ‘one  great 
‘  means  of  obtaining  a  consolatory  assurance  of  our  interest  in  the 
‘  Divine  favour’;  hut  it  is  rather  the  means,  whatever  else  may  be 
requisite  to  the  attainment.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  influence, 
the  grand  reconciler  of  ail  theological  difficulties,  the  key-stone 
of  the  Christian  system,  is  more  particularly  the  best  antidote  to 
antinomianism,  s|)ecuhitive  or  practical.  This  doctrine  is  clearly 
recognized  in  the  present  vulume.  We  merely  mean  to  suggest, 
that  it  docs  not  stand  out  in  due  pro}>ortion.  The  genuine  en¬ 
couragement  which  it  is  adapted  to  aftiird  to  the  sincere  inquirer, 
or  to  the  trendding,  self-diffident,  unassured  believer,  might  have 
been  exhibited  without  danger  of  fostering  delusion  ;  and  it  would 
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have  obviated  the  only  objection  to  which,  we  think,  the  volume  is 
o])en. 

Art.  VI.  A  Residence  at  the  Court  of  F^ondon,  By  Richard  Rush, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  PIeni|)otcnliary  fnmi  the 

United  St  Uea  of  America,  from  1817  to  1825,  8vo.  pp.  420. 

London,  1883. 

J  N  the  unpretending  form  of  a  simple  journal,  Mr.  Rush  has 

here  ])resented  to  us  a  lively  and  interesting  record  of  the 
im])res8ions  produced  by  his  introduction,  as  American  Minister, 
to  the  highest  grade  of  English  society,  and  by  the  observations 
which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  making  upon  our  political  and 
domestic  in.stitutions,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  England.  A  residence  of  nearly  eight  years  in  this 
country,  he  frankly  avows,  corrected  many  erroneous  impressions 
he  had  previously  taken  up;  and  he  has  written  this  volume 
‘  in  the  spirit  of  good  feeling  towards  Britain,  which  may  be 
‘  cherished  by  every  American  compatibly  with  his  superior  love 
‘  for  his  own  country,’  and  which,  he  expresses  his  belief,  few 
Americans  fail  to  cherish  who  stay  here  as  long  as  he  did. 

‘  Enough  has  been  written  and  said  on  both  sides  to  irritate. 

‘  My  desire  is,’  says  Mr.  Rush,  '  and  such  my  effort,  to  soothe.’ 
The  volume  is,  indeed,  well  adapted  to  promote  a  cordial  feeling 
between  the  intelligent  classes  in  both  countries.  It  displays  a 
spirit  of  frank  and  manly  courtesy  towards  the  people  of  this 
country,  which  ought  to  shame  us  out  of  the  illiberal  jealousy  and 
.spirit  of  detraction  which  have  been  too  often  displayed  towards 
the  Americans.  The  Englishman  may  learn  from  this  volume  to 
ap]>rcciate  more  highly  his  own  institutions;  to  estimate  more 
justly  the  political  and  moral  greatness  of  his  own  nation ;  while 
he  will  at  the  same  time  be  led  to  feel  increased  respect  for  that 
nation  which,  in  all  its  essential  characteristics,  its  laws,  lan¬ 
guage,  literature,  religion,  its  spirit  of  freedom,  commercial  en¬ 
terprise,  and  relif.^ous  zeal,  not  only  betrays  its  English  origin, 
but  is  one  with  the  people  of  England.  What  God  has  so  united, 
let  no  one  attempt  to  sunder. 

Mr.  Rush  disclaims  having  attempted  to  scan  all  our  institu¬ 
tions  and  character ;  but  has  merely  thrown  out  brief  and  cursory 
reflections  upon  those  portions  which  fell  under  his  immediate 
olwservation.  The  opinions,  he  says,  in  which  he  feels  most  con¬ 
fidence,  are  those  which  refer  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  their  steady  augmentation.  Since  the  time  of  his 
residence  among  us,  great  political  changes  have  taken  place ; 
but,  adds  Mr.  Rush,  ‘  I  do  not,  at  my  distance,  believe  that 
‘  any  essential  changes  will  yet  have  been  produced  by  them, 
‘  bearing  upon  the  character  or  habits  of  the  nation.  Those 
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‘  when  the  growth  of‘ «gef«,  alter  slowly  in  any  eoimtry.  In  Kiig- 
‘  IhihI,  they  will  come  alM)nt  nn»re  slowly  than  in  most  eoiintrien.’ 

*  I  unit  to  KiigliitHi  agniii  in  1^2^).  An  interval  of  four  years  had 
elapsed  ;  vet  I  was  ania/ed  at  the  increase  of  liondon.  I'he  Iti'gent's 
Park,  which,  when  1  tirst  knew  the  west-end  of  the  town,  disclosed 
nothing  hut  lawns  and  Helds,  was  not  a  city*  Von  saw  long  rows  of 
lofty  huildings,  in  their  outward  aspect  inagniHcent.  On  this  whole 
space  was  set  ihovn  a  population  of  prohahly  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty 
tlioiisaiid  souls.  Another  city,  hardly  snuiller,  seemed  to  have  sprung 
up  in  the  neighiHMirhiHid  of  St.  Pancras  (’hurch  ami  the  liondon  Pni- 
versity.  Helgrave  Ncpiare,  in  an  opposite  region,  broke  upon  me  with 
like  surprise.  'J’he  riwid  from  W  estminster  Bridge  to  C»reenw’ich  ex¬ 
hibited  for  several  miles  compact  ranges  of  new  houses.  Finchlev 
Common,  desolate  in  IPIP,  uas  covered  with  neat  cottages,  and  indeed 
vill  ges.  1  n  whatever  direction  I  went,  imiieations  were  similar.  I 
say  nothing  of  Carlton  'JVrrace,  for  Carlton  House  was  gone,  or  of  the 
street,  of  two  miles,  from  that  point  to  Park  Crescent,  surpassing  any 
other  in  liondon,  or  any  that  I  saw'  in  Kurope.  'i'o  make  n>om  for 
lids  new'  and  spacious  street,  old  ones  had  been  pulled  down,  of  which 
no  vestage  remained,  f  could  scarcely,  but  for  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  have  believed  it  all.  'I’he  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Homan  Kmpire  nunarks,  that  the  descrijition,  composeil  in  the 
'riuMMlosian  age,  of  tlie  many  stately  mansious  in  Home,  might  almost 
excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet  ;  that  Home  contained  n  multitude 
of  palac  es,  uml  that  each  palace  was  iMpial  to  a  city.  Is  the  British 
metropolis  iidvancing  to  that  ilestiny  ?  ]Nfanrlu*ster,  DiverinMil,  Bir- 
iiiinghani,  and  other  provincial  towns  that  I  visitedi  appt'aretf,  on  their 
smaller  sndes,  to  have  incnniscd  as  much. 

‘  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  nearly  every  new'spaper  that  I  opened  r.ing 
the  changes  upon  the  distress  and  poverty  of  Kngland.  Mr.  Peel’s 
bill  banishing  bank-iioti's  under  five  pounds  from  circulation,  had  re¬ 
cently  jMissed.  'I’here  was  great  clamour — there  is  always  clamour  at 
something  among  this  |Hs»ple.  Prices  had  fallen  trade  was  said  to  be 
irrecoveraably  ruined,  through  the  oi»cr-/iror/wr/m/i  of  I  have 

since  s<*en  the  state  of  things  at  that  cjMK'h  better  rlcscribcd  ])erhap8, 
ns  the  result  of  an  utidcr-jirodurtlon  of  tnonrjf,  Workmen  in  many 
places  were  out  of  employ  ;  there  were  said  to  lie  fourteen  thousand  of 
this  descriptitni  in  Mancliestcr.  I  saw  portions  of  them  walking  along 
the  streets.  M«»st  of  this  body  had  struck  for  wages.  I  asked  how 
they  subsisted  when  doing  nothing.  It  was  answ'cred,  that  they  had 
laiil  up  funds  by  joint  contributions  among  themselves  whilst  engaged 
in  work.  In  no  part  of  Liverpool  or  its  extensive  environs  did  I  seo 
puu|H*ri8m  ;  the  paujMTs  for  that  entire  district  being  kept  within  tho 
limits  of  its  )MMir-houHe ;  in  which  recepticle  I  was  informed  there 
were  Hflecn  humired.  I  passed  through  the  vale  of  ('heshire;  1  saw 
in  that  fertile  district,  in  Lancashire,  Stalfordshire,  Derbyshire,  Lei¬ 
cestershire,  \\*arw  ickshire,  W  orcestershire,  appearanci's  of  wide-spread 
prns|H’rity,  in  the  lands,  honses,  canals,  roads,  imblic  works,  domestic 
nnimnls.  peojde — in  evi’ry  thing  that  the  eye  of  the  merely  transient 
trM%*eller  to«*k  in.’  pp.  xi. — xiii. 
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Sucli  nrp  t!ie  contradirtory  clnncnta  c»f  ilie  complex  atate  of 
aocicty,  which  perplex  the  ohaervution  of  a  atranger  viaiting 
thia  country.  An  enlightened  inenilier  of  the  diplomatic  corj>a 
told  Mr.  Knah,  that,  at  the  end  of  hia  drat  year,  he  thought  no 
knew  Knghind  very  well ;  when  the  third  year  had  gone  hy,  ho 
hc^an  to  have  douhta ;  and  aAcr  a  atill  longer  reaidcnce,  hia 
o))iniona  were  more  nuHcttled  than  ever ;  some  he  had  changed 
entirely  ;  othera  had  undergone  iiuHlification ;  and  he  knew  not 
what  fate  awaited  the  reat. 

‘  There  wna  reaaon  in  Ilia  remark.  If  it  lie  not  contnidietoryf  I  would 
any,  that  he  ahewed  hia  jiidginent  in  iip]iearing  to  have  at  preaent  no 
judgment  at  all.  'Fhe  atranger  aeea  in  Knglnnd,  jiroaperity  the  tmmt 
anm7.ing,  with  what  aiH^ma  to  atrike  at  the  nnita  of  all  pnaiperity.  lie 
a<H*a  the  moat  pn»fiia(*  expenditure,  not  hy  the  tiohlea  alone,  hut  large 
claaaea  lieaidea ;  ami,  throughout  claaaea  far  larger,  the  moat  rt'aolute 
induatrv  aupplying  ita  demanda  and  repairing  ita  waate  ;  taxation 
atrained  to  the  utm(»at,  with  an  ahilitv  unpantllehMl  to  met*!  it  ;  |Niuper« 
iam  that  ia  startling,  with  puldic  and  pri\'ate  charity  unfailing,  to  n*ed, 
clothe,  and  houai'  it  ;  the  laddeat  friHHlom,  with  anhmiaaioti  to  law  ; 
ignoranee  and  crime  ao  widely  ditfuaed  aa  to  np|Mil,  with  geniua  and 
learning  and  virtue  to  nMisaiire;  inteatine  commotiona  priKlicteil,  and 
never  ha^ipening  :  conatnnt  complainta  of  poverty  and  auH'ering,  with 
constant  inrreaae  in  aggri'gate  wealth  and  power.  'I’heae  are  some  of 
the  anomalies  which  he  ats's.  How  ia  he  at  once  to  pass  u|>on  them 
all  ?  In*,  a  atrangi^r,  when  the  foremost  of  the  natives  after  studying 
them  a  lifetime,  do  nothing  hut  ilitferl* 

'The  civil  featival  on  the  9tli  of  Nnvemher,  on  which  ocension 
Mr.  Uuah  dined  at  (tuildhall,  suggests  the  fidluwing  refleetiods, 
which  inuat  he  gratifying  to  all  hut  those  Incorrigihle  cruakere 
who  delight  in  predictions  of  evil. 

*  I  should  not  soon  have  done  if  1  were  to  mention  all  the  instances 
<tf  which  I  ehaiicf'd  on  this  (KTasioii  to  hear,  of  riches  among  mechiiuiea, 
iirtiKana,  and  othera,  engageil  in  the  common  walks  of  huaineas  in  this 
great  city.  1  h<*ard  of  lialnTdashera  who  cleiirtMl  thirty  thousand 

{lounds  sterling  a*year,  l>y  retail  shop-keeping  ;  of  hrt'wers  wh<isc 
oiildinga  and  fixtures  necessary  to  carry  on  husiiiess,  cost  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  jMiunda ;  of  silversmiths  worth  half  a  million  ; 
of  a  person  in  Kxetcr  Change,  wlio  made  a  fortune  of  a  hiiiMlred 
thousand  pounds,  chiefly  hy  making  and  selling  ranora ;  of  joh-liorse 
men,  who  field  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pmiiids  in  the  iliree  fN*r 
CVnta  ;  and  of  confectioners  and  w<Hillen  drafaTs  who  had  funded  stuns 
still  larger.  Of  the  higher  order  of  inerchaiits,  hankers,  and  copitali!«ts 
of  tliat  stani]!,  many  of  w'h<im  were  preai'iit,  whose  riches  I  heard  of, 
I  am  unwilling  to  speak,  lert  1  should  seem  to  exaggerate.  I  have 
given  enough.  During  the  late  war  with  France,  it  is  said  that  th»*re 
were  once  recruiteil  in  a  single  day  in  the  country  hetween  Mati- 
ch<*stcr  and  Itiriningham,  tw’o  thotiHand  ahle-h<Mlied  working  men  for 
the  British  army.  It  is  the  country  so  reinurkahle  lot  its  colliericu. 
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iroii'inines,  and  bWt -furnaces.  Its  surface  is  desnlate.  A  ]H)rtion  of 
it  is  sometimes  culled  the  fire  country,  from  the  Hanics  that  issue  in 
roiling  volumes  fr4»m  the  lofty  tops  of  the  furnaces.  Seen  uli  unmnd 
by  the  truveller  at  night,  they  present  a  sight  that  may  be  called 
au’fnl.  Sometimes  ytni  are  told  that  human  beings  are  at  work  in 
the  Iniwels  of  the  earth  In'iieath  you.  A  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  on  hearing  of  the  above  enlistment,  remarked,  that  could  Ilona- 
parte  have  known  that  fact,  and  seen  the  whole  region  of  country 
from  which  the  men  came,  seen  the  evidences  of  opulence  and  strenglli 
in  its  public  works,  its  manufacturing  establishments  and  towns,  and 
abundant  agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  or  real  jiauperisin 
of  some  of  the  districts,  it  would  of  itself  have  induced  him  to  give 
over  the  pn»ject  of  invading  England. 

‘  In  like  manner,  let  any  one  go  to  a  lord  mayor’s  dinner;  let  liiin 
bi‘  told  of  the  sums  owned  by  those  he  will  see  around  him  and  others 
lie  will  hear  of,  not  inherited  from  ancestors,  but  self-acquired  by  in¬ 
dividual  industry  in  all  ways  in  which  the  hand  and  mind  of  man  can 
Ik*  em])loyed,  and  he  will  lie  backward  at  predicting  the  ruin  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  any  of  her  present  financial  Jifhculties.  Predictions  of 
this  nature  have  bi*en  repeated  for  ages,  but  have  not  come  to  pass. 

‘  Rich  subjects  make  a  rich  nation.  As  the  former  increase  so  will 
the  means  of  filling  the  coffers  of  the  latter.  Let  contemporary  nations 
lay  it  to  their  account,  that  England  is  more  ])owerful  now  than  ever 
she  was,  notwithstanding  her  debt  and  taxes.  This  knowledge  should 
form  an  element  in  their  foreign  ptilicy.  Let  them  assure  themselves 
that  instead  of  declining  sheis  advancing ;  and  that  her  ])opulation  in- 
crcaM•^  fast  ;  that  she  is  C(*iistantly  seeking  new  fiehls  of  enterjirise  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  adding  to  the  improvements  that  already 
cover  lier  island  at  home  new  ones  that  promise  to  go  Wyond  them  in 
magnitude  ;  in  fine,  that  instead  «»f  being  worn  out,  as  at  a  distance  is 
sometimes  supposed,  she  is  going  a-head  with  the  buoyant  spirit  and 
vigorous  effort  of  youth.  It  is  an  observation  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
how  ill  England  is  understood  on  the  continent,  in  spite  of  the  little 
distance  that  separates  her  frcmi  it.  How  much  more  likely  that  na¬ 
tions  iK'twiHMi  wln)m  and  herself  an  ocean  interposes  should  fail  into 
mistakes  4»n  the  true  nature  of  her  ]a»wer  and  ])rospects  ;  should  ima¬ 
gine  their  foundations  to  Ik*  crumbling,  instead  of  steadily  striking  in¬ 
to  nn»re  de|)th,  and  spreading  into  wider  compass.  Hritain  exists  all 
over  the  w«»rld  in  her  colonies.  Thesi'  alone  give  her  the  means  of 
advancing  her  industry  and  oj)ulence  for  ages  to  come.  They  are  por¬ 
tions  of  her  territory  more  valuable  than  if  joined  to  her  island.  The 
sense  of  distance  is  ilcstroyed  by  her  command  of  ships ;  whilst  that 
distance  serves  as  a  feeder  of  her  commerce  and  marine.  Situated  on 
every  continent,  lying  in  every  latitude,  these,  her  out-dominions, 
make  her  the  centre  of  a  trade  already  vast  ami  iH'rj>etually  augment¬ 
ing — a  home  trade  and  a  foreign  trade — for  it  yields  the  riches  of  both, 
as  she  controuls  it  all  at  her  will.  They  take  off*  her  redundant  popu¬ 
lation,  vet  make  her  more  poj>ulous ;  and  are  destined,  under  the 
]H)licy  already  commenced  towards  them,  and  which  in  time  she  will 
far  more  extensively  pursue,  to  expand  her  empire,  commercial,  maim- 
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facturinjr,  and  maritime,  to  dimensions  to  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  artix  limits/  pp.  IKh 

Speaking  of  our  national  debt,  Mr.  Rush  remarks,  that,  as  an 
absolute  sum  it  must  strike  the  world  as  enormous ;  hut  that  it 
loses  this  character  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  resources 
of  Great  Rritain,  which  have  increased  in  a  ratio  greater  than 
her  debt.  In  proof  of  this  position,  he  adduces  the  fact,  that  in 
the  face  of  this  debt,  our  Government  could,  at  any  moment  bor¬ 
row’  from  Rritish  ca])italists  fresh  sums,  larger  than  were  ever 
borrowed  before,  and  than  could  be  raised  by  the  united  exertions 
of  the  (iovernments  of  Kuro})c. 

‘  Oedit  so  unl>ounded  ciiii  rest  only  upon  the  known  extent  and  so¬ 
lidity  of  her  resources  ;  upon  her  agricultural,  manut'acturiiig,  and 
commercial  riches ;  the  tirst  coming  from  her  highly  cultivated  soil 
and  its  exhaustless  mines,  not  of  gold  and  silver,  but  iron  and  c<Md,  for 
ever  profitably  worked  ;  the  second,  from  the  various  and  universal 
labour  bestowed  on  raw  materials,  which  brings  into  play  all  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  her  peojde,  sufiering  none  to  be  lost  for  want  <»f  objects ; 
the  third,  from  a  system  of  navigation  and  trade,  followed  up  for  ages, 
w  hich  enables  her  to  send  to  every  part  of  the  globe  the  prinlucts  of 
this  vast  and  diversified  industry,  after  supplying  all  her  own  wants. 
This  system  of  navigation  and  trade  is  greatly  sustained  by  a  colonial 
cmj)ire  of  gigantic  size,  that  perjH'tually  increases  the  demand  for  her 
manufactures,  and  favours  the  monopolv  of  her  tonnage.  These  are 
the  visible  fiaindations  of  her  incalcufabfe  riehes ;  consequently  of  her 
credit.  Both  seem  incessantly  augmenting.*  pp.  2-lb,  Ih 

These  remarks  would  suggest  matter  for  extended  comment, 
but  we  waive  any  reflections  of  our  own,  and  shall  proceed  to  give 
a  specimen  or  two  of  the  lighter  ])ortions  of  the  .Journal.  The 
splendours  of  the  English  (Jourt  appear  to  have  had  a  fascinating 
effect  upon  the  Writers  imagination,  without,  however,  putting 
him  out  of  conceit  with  the  sim])ler  habits  and  customs  of  rejnib- 
lican  society.  The  following  description  is  given  of  the  Queen’s 
drawing-room. 

‘  I’lie  doors  of  the  rooms  were  all  open.  You  saw  in  them  a  thou¬ 
sand  ladies  richly  dressed.  All  the  colours  of  nature  were  mingling 
their  rays  together.  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  laying  by  mourning 
for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  so  that  it  was  like  the  bursting  out  of 
spring.  No  lady  w  as  w  ithout. her  plume.  The  whole  was  a  waving 
field  of  feathers.  Some  w  ere  blue,  like  the  sky  ;  some  tinged  with 
red  ;  here  you  saw  vi(»let  and  yellow' ;  there,  shades  of  green  ;  but 
the  most  were  .like  tufts  of  snow'.  The  diamonds  encircling  them 
caught  the  .sun  liirough  the  windows,  and  threw  dazzling  beams 
around.  Then  the  hoops !  I  cannot  describe  these.  They  should  be 
seen.  To  see  one  is  n(»thing.  But  to  see  a  thousand  —  and  their  thou¬ 
sand  wcMirers  !  I  afterwards  sat  in  the  ambassadors*  box  at  a  corona¬ 
tion.  That  sight  faded  before  this.  Each  lady  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
a  gilded  little  barricade,  or  one  of  silvery  texture.  This,  topped  by 
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h*‘r  phtmft  ntid  thr  *  Thct  iliviiii*  *  intrr|Nmin^,  ^nvp  t<i  llii*  wliole  nn 
rffiH’t  do  mi  frnii^lit  with  fpintiiitip  ^rtice  hiuI  ^ninfliMir«  thiit  it 

fid  if  n  nirtnifi  hud  ridPti  to  diuiw  n  {Miornnt  in  ntif»th«*r  dph«*rp. 
It  unn  hrilliunt  nfid  joyond.  'rho«r  to  whom  it  wiid  not  tirw,  ntiHid  iit 
fid  I  ilid.  (^l!llllflJ4  for  oiin.  I  lid  Hiio  rvo  toiih  it  nil  in.  Von 
dfiw  nflmirfitioti  in  tho  grurr^t  dtiitodimm  \  horil  Livorpool,  llndkiddon, 
thr  Lon!  r!iiim»p|lor,  ovory  lioily.  I  )uid  nin'iidy  uppii  in  I'.n^hintL 
di^fid  f’lionitli  of  opiiloiK'P  nm!  powpr ;  now  I  huw,  rudititin^  on  nil 
difjpd.  Ilritidli  lipfinty.  My  own  ooniitry  I  hidiiwiMl  wud  dodtiiipd  to  m 
jiidt  infMidiirp  of  t)io  two  firdt :  hihI  I  hinl  thoinwiird  iiddiirHOOp  thnt  my 
roiintrv wotopfi  wpro  thp  iiilipritroddrn  of  tin*  lust.  Matrr  patrlinl  /tlia 
putrhnifr.  Ho  iippPHri’d  tin*  iliiiwing*nMMn  <if  (^mM*n  (’Imrlotti*  ’  p.  I (>.'!. 

\V<»  iniidt  srirrl,  fid  mir  lfi«t  dperinu’ii,  ntuiccniiiii  of  n  diniirr  nl 
♦Irmny  llpiitlifiiird. 

*  I'^rom  my  hoiidp  north  of  I’ortmiin  Hipniro,  I  ivns  drirpii  iiPiirly 
tliri'i*  mill'd  thron^li  dtri'rtd  for  thr  modt  part  loinf  nml  wiih*,  until  I 
|HidHi'd  \N  Pdtiniiidtrr  Ahhpy.  'I'hi'mihontd,  thinjid  i  hunord.  ^rho 
dtri'i'td  jjri'w  imrrow.  Iloiidod  dcomnl  fulling  flown  witliji^n.  'rin* 
rrowd.s  Wf*r<*  tin  thick,  hnt  not  no  ^ood-Iookin^,  tin  iihont  (*ornhill  find 
the  I'onltry.  In  ti  little  while  I  reucheil  the  piirlienn  of  (^necn  Sfjntirr 
PItice.  'rile  further  I  tiilvunccd,  the  more  confined  wiintln*  npiice.  At. 
length  tnrniiig  through  n  giitewiiy,  the  ptinntige  wiin  no  narrow  that  I 
thought,  the  wheein  would  have  grar.cd.  It  wan  ii  kind  of  hlind-tillpy, 
the  end  of  which  wimlcd  into  a  dintill,  neat,  court-yard,  'riiere,  hy 
itnclf,  dtiNiil  Mr.  Ilenthani'n  honne.  Shrnhhrry  graced  itn  area,  and 
flowcrn  ltd  window-dills.  It  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  dcni'rt.  Its  name 
id  the  I lermitage. 

*  hnitering  he  received  tne  with  the  simplirity  of  a  philodopher.  I 
should  have  taken  him  for  seventy  or  upwards.  Kvery  thing  insiilc 
of  the  lioiine  wan  orderly,  'riie  fiirnitnre  sremeil  to  have  hi'en  un¬ 
moved  sinn*  the  flays  of*  hin  fathers  j  for  I  learneil  that  it  was  a  patri- 
infiiiy.  A  parlour,  lihraiy,  ami  ilining-riNim,  made  up  the  suite  of 
apart mentn.  In  ea<'h  was  a  piano,  tin*  eccentric  manti'r  of  tin*  whole 
lieing  foml  of  mnnic  an  the  recri'iition  of  his  literary  hours.  It  wan  a 
nnifpie,  romantic  little  honii'stead.  Walking  with  him  into  hin  garden, 
I  found  ii  flark  with  the  nhadi*  of  ancient  trees.  'I’hey  formefi  a  har¬ 
rier  figainnt  nil  intrnnion.  In  one  part  was  a  high  ilead  wall,  the  hack 
of  a  iieighhonr’n  house.  It  wan  flark  ami  almost  monhh'ring  with  time. 
In  that  honne,  he  informed  me,  Milton  had  livcil.  Perceiving  that  I 
took  an  interest  in  hearing  it,  he  simui  afterwarfis  ohtaiiiefl  a  relic,  and 
dent  it  to  me.  It  wan  an  old  carveil  haluster,  from  the  staircase,  which 
tfiere  was  reason  to  think  the  haml  f»f  the  great  harfi  hail  fifien  gras|M*d 
—  so  saiil  the  note  that  iHM'omiianied  the  relic. 

*  'Phe  company  was  small,  hut  choice.  Mr.  Ilrongham,  Hir  Samuel 
llomilly,  Mr.  Mill,  author  id'  the  well-known  work  on  Imlia,  M.  Du¬ 
mont,  the  learneil  (Genevan,  once  the  associate  of  Mirahf'an,  were  all 
who  sat  flmvn  to  table.  Mr.  Henthatn  ilid  niK  talk  much,  lie  hail  a 
henevoleiicp  of  manm*r,  sfiitnl  to  the  philanthropy  of  his  mind.  Ilf 
dei'inefl  ti*  he  thinking  f*nly  of  the  cnuivenience  nml  pleasure  of  hid 
guests,  not  as  a  rule  of  artificial  hrepiling,  as  from  ( ’lipsterfiehl  f»r  »M»v- 
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limn#  (^piilU  •  liui  from  iiitiMtp  forlin^.  Ilohl  nro  Imm  o])iiiiufii  In  hi<i 
norl<«,  hvTP  hr  u’iis  U'liolly  ntmhtni^ivp  of  tlirorirn  thnt  might  not  hnvr 
roonmimlrd  thcim^nit  f»f  hII  pm-^rot.  Somrthing  rUo  U'ii!i  rniifirkuhh*. 
W  lo'ii  Ih'  (lid  rimviTsi*,  it  wnn  in  Kimpio  liiiiguHgt*,  n  eoiitrii'it  to  lii^ 
Inter  writings,  where  iiii  involved  style,  itnd  the  use  of  new  or  uniisnni 
words,  nre  (Irnwhorks  upon  the  sp(*enhitions  of  it  genius  origimil  nml 
profound,  hut  with  the  fmdls  of  solitude.  Yet  some  ofhisenrlier  pro* 
dnetions  nre  distinguished  hy  ehtssinil  terseness. 

*  Mr.  hrongham  tidki'd  with  rapidity  and  energy.  There  is  n 
fpiiekness  in  his  halily  movements  indientive  of  the  quiekness  if 
his  thoughts,  lie  showed  in  eonversiition  the  iiniversidity  nnd  dir* 
eipline  that  he  exhihits  in  Parliiimeiit  mid  (knirts  of  Law.  The  af¬ 
fairs  of  South  America,  Kiiglish  mithors,  Johnson,  Poi»e,  Swift,  Milton, 
Drydeii,  Addison,  (the  erltieisms  of  the  Inst  on  I’lirndise  Liwt,  he 
thought  p(M»r  things^  ;  muMMlotes  of  the  living  .lodges  of  ICnglnnd  ;  of 
Lordt ’haneellors,  living  and  d(Mid  ;  the  errors  in  llurrow's  Keports, 
not  always  those  of  the  reporter,  he  snid  ;  the  Universities  of  (Ixford 
Olid  Uaodn idge  ;  the  (*«mstitution  of  the  United  States — these  were 
topics  that  he  touched  with  the  promptitude  mid  power  of  ii  master, 
lie  (pioted  from  the  ancient  classics,  and  p(M*ts  of  modern  Italtr,  (the 
latter  in  the  original  also,)  not  with  the  ostentation  of  schofarskip, 
which  he  is  ahove,  hut  as  if  they  came  lait  whether  they  would  or  im 
amidst  tin*  multitude  of  his  idiMis  and  illustrations.  lie  hiindled 
nothing  at  hmgth.  hut  with  a  happy  brevity ;  the  rarest  art  in 
converHiition,  when  loaded  with  matter  like  his.  Sometimes  he  des- 
natclK'd  a  suhjt'ci  in  a  iiarenthesis  ;  sianetinu's  hy  a  word,  that  t«dd 
liki*  a  hhwv.  Not  long  after  this  my  first  mei'ting  with  him,  one  of  his 
friends  informed  me  that  a  genthMumi  whose  son  was  ahoiit  to  study 
law',  askial  him  what  hooks  he  ought  to  read.  Tell  him  to  h(*giu 
with  Dimiosthenes  and  Dante.”  “  What,  to  inaki*  a  lawyer?*’  said 
tin*  father. — “  Yes,”  he  reidiial,  and  **  if  you  don’t  take,  we  won’t 
argue  ahont  it.”  Mr.  Mill,  M.  Dumont,  and  Sir  Samuel  Homilly, 
did  their  parts  in  keeping  nj»  the  hall  of  conversation.  Sheridan  heing 
spoken  (d'.  Sir  Samm  1  llomiilv,  who  had  often  heard  him  in  tin*  House 
of  (’onimons,  said  "  that  notliing  ciaild  he  more  marked  than  the  dif¬ 
ference  hetweeii  the  parts  of  his  spiMudies  previously  written  out,  mid 
the  extemporaneous  parts.  ’Uhe  audience  could  discover  in  a  moment 
when  he  fell  into  the  latter.  It  was  well  known,”  he  aihled,  •*  that 
all  the  highly  wrought  passages  in  his  speeches  on  Hastings*  iiiipeiudi- 
inent,  wimi’  prepared  heforehaiid  and  committed  to  ineinory.” 

After  we  rose  from  table,  Mr.  Henthani  sought  conversation  with 
me  alaait  the  United  States.  "  Keep  your  salaries  low,”  said  he; 
"  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  your  (♦overnmeiit.  -Hut 
what  is  this,”  he  inquired,  "  called  a  Ihsird  of  Nav^  (*oiiimlssioner« 
that  you  have  lately  siU  up?  I  don’t  understand  it.’^  I  explained  It 
to  hiiii.  "  I  can't  say  that  I  like  it,”  he  replied  ;  "  the  simplicity  of 
yonr  public  departments  has  heretofore  Imumi  one  of  their  recommenda¬ 
tions,  hot  Afiorr/v  make  ukrernt  ;  if  any  thing  goes  wrong,  you  don’t 
know  where  to  tind  the  ottender  ;  it  was  the  hoard  that  did  it,  not  one 
of  the  niemlK‘rs ;  always  the  Aoord,  the  Aorirr//”  I  got  home  at  t 
late  hour,  having  witnessed  a  degree  of  intelU'ctual  |Miiiit  and  strength 
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throughout  the  whole  evening,  not  eiisilv  to  have  ht'en  exceeded.* 

pp.  2a(>— 21U. 


Art.  \'II.  1.  ff  ages  or  the  IVhip.  An  Kssay  on  the  Ct>mparative 

(\i»t  and  Produclivenes.s  of  Free  and  Slave  Labour,  lly  Josiah 
Conder,  Author  of  “  The  Modern  Traveller”,  “  Italy”,  &c.  8vo. 
pp.  1)2.  Price  2di*.  (W.  London,  1833. 

2.  A  Vindicaium  of  a  Loan  of  .£15,000,000  to  the  Hcj/  India 

PlouterSf  shewing  that  it  may  not  only  he  lent  with  perfect  sjifety 
hut  with  immense  advantage  both  to  the  West  Indians  and  to  the 
people  of  England.  By  James  Cropper.  Pvo.  Price  (W. 

3.  A  Letter  from  Legion  to  the  Right  lion,  E,  G.  Stanleify  ^'C. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  upon  his  Scheme  for  the  Abo¬ 
lition  of  Colonial  Slavery.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Price  l.v.  London,  1833. 

the  first  of  these  pamphlets  we  shall  say  notliing  more,  than 
that  it  comprises  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence  abundantly 
attesting  the  correctness  of  the  ])roposition,  that  Slavery  is  a 
political  hlunder.  Slave  lalxiur  is  shewn  to  be  dearer  in  its  prime 
cost,  dearer  from  its  inferior  productiveness,  dearer  from  the 
waste  and  had  economy  to  wliich  it  uniforndy  leads,  dearer  from 
the  cajiital  sunk,  and  dearer  from  the  state  ex]>enditure  which  it 
entails.  The  enormous  expense  of  uncertain  profits  of  cultivation 
by  slave  labour  arc  shewn  to  be,  according  to  the  highest  autho¬ 
rities,  from  Bryan  Edwards  down  to  Karl  Belmorc,  the  main 
cause  of  the  present  distressed  state  of  the  ])lanters.  And  finally, 
the  practicability  of  securing  a  regular  supply  of  free  labour  in 
the  sugar  colonies  is  established  by  facts  drawn  from  official 
documents  and  other  sources,  relating  to  the  effects  of  eman¬ 
cipation  on  manumitted  negroes,  and  to  the  success  with  which 
plantations  are  worked  by  free  labour  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Slavery,  however,  it  is  remarked,  must  lie  abolished,  with  the 
burdens  it  entails  before  the  motive  to  employ  the  cheaper  labour 
of  the  freeman  or  to  economize  the  dear  labour  of  the  slave,  can 
come  into  o|>eration.  No  plan  of  emancipation  can  be  either 
effective  or  safe  that  is  not  of  a  decisive  character. 

'  It  must  not  attempt  to  combine  the  two  opposite  and  incompatible 
systems  of  free  and  slave  labour.  It  must  not  su|)eradd  the  cost  of 
free  labour  to  the  waste  and  burden  of  slavery.  It  must  not  destroy 
coercion,  by  a  plan  which  supplies.no  motives  for  lalnmr ;  which  pre¬ 
cludes  alike  the  stimulus  of  competition,  the  sense  of  gratitude,  or  the 
immediate  prospect  of  advantage.  It  must  not  detain  upon  the  plant¬ 
ations  that  redundant  portion  of  labour  which  might  l>e  altogether 
economized  by  a  better  system.  It  must  not  continue  to  hang  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  elastic  springs  of  human  industry,  while  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  yet  expected  to  work  without  embarrassment.  The  sub- 
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stitutiun  of  free  labour  for  bond  lalniur  of  every  description  can  alone 
indi'innify  the  planter  for  the  h>8S  of  his  living  capital,  and  redeem 
him  from  the  effect  of  the  standiug  economic;d  blunder  in  which  he 
has  so  long  and  so  fatally  |)ersisted.  Slavery  must  be  nlMdished.  Its 
total  abolition  will  carry  compensation  with  it.  Any  thing  short  of 
entire  and  immediate  emancipation  will  fail  of  its  obji*ct ;  will  be 
ruinous  to  the  planter,  unjust  to  the  slave,  unsafe  to  the  colonies,  and, 
in  a  word,  not  merely  impolitic,  but  impracticable.* 

^Ir.  Cropper  takes  a  similar  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  total 
<iholition  of  slavery  in  order  to  the  realizing  of  any  of  the  advant- 
ttf^es  to  he  derived  from  the  proposetl  loan ;  but  slavery  being 
abolished,  he  proves  by  the  logic  of  arithmetical  calculations, 
that  the  advance  may  be  made  without  hazard,  and  with  great 
benefit  to  all  parties,  .which  is  designed  to  relieve  the  planter 
from  his  present  embarrassments,  and  to  enable  him  to  dis¬ 
entangle  himself  at  once  from  the  expenses  of  slavery  and  of  his 
commercial  bondage.  Mr.  Cropper  has  shewn,  that  what  would 
be  saved  to  this  country  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  with  the 
burdens  it  entails,  would  enable  Government  to  deal  liberally  with 
the  West  India  Colonists. 

^Ir.  Stanley’s  plan  of  emancipation  is  an  ingenious  one ;  and 
twenty  years  ago  it  might  have  been  possible  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  he  proposes ;  although,  in  the  working,  it  would  assuredly 
have  failed.  In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  would  be  alike 
perilous  and  impractieable.  ‘  It  is  founded,’ as  the  Author  of  the 
Letter  from  Legion  remarks,  ‘  on  two  propositions,  each  of  which 
‘  is  self  contradictory  in  its  enunciation,  and  iniquitous  in  its 
‘  operation.  1.  The  slave  is  entitled  to  his  freedom,  and  there- 
‘  fore  he  shall  redeem  himself.  2.  The  slave  is  unfitted,  by  long 
‘  and'brutal  coercion,  for  the  discharge  of  spontaneous  labour,  and 
‘  therefore,  for  twelve  years  to  come,  he  shall  l)e  com]>elled  to 
‘  three  parts  of  liis  labour  by  coercive  means.’  With  legal  acute¬ 
ness,  this  Writer,  who  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  son  of  the 
late  distinguished  philanthropist  James  Stephen,  Esq.  dissects 
the  ministerial  plan,  and  exposes  its  illusive,  crude,  unjust,  and 
visionary  character.  Even  the  best,  because  the  most  specific 
part  of  the  plan,  the  liberation  of  the  children,  is  shewn  to  be 
open  to  fatal  objections,  the  very  principle  of  the  condition  with 

which  it  is  encumbered  being  unjust  and  cruel. 

✓ 

'  Slavery  is  offered  as  the  alternative  of  maintaining  them,  when  the 
very  means  of  maintenance  are  taken  aw’ay.  Ex  hypoihesi  the  parent's 
wages  must  be  accumulated  to  redeem  his  own  freedom.  If  he  takes 
one  sixpence  from  the  sacred  hwird,  his  own  emancipation  is  deferred. 
All  the  time  which  can  reasonably  be  exacted  for  lalamr  through  the 
day,  is  appropriated  to  his  master,  or  to  his  own  redemption.  Yet 
you  most  ingeniously  propose  that  he  shall  find  means  to  clothe  and 
feed  his  child,  under  the  penalty  of  exposing  that  child  to  a  longer 
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bondai^e  than  himftelf !  Is  it  not  cruel,  is  it  not  unimtunil,  to  create 
this  distressing  competition  between  paternal  ntfectioii  and  selfish 
interest?  You  do  not  ^en  propose  that  the  child  shall  receive  wages  ; 
if  this  is  intended,  and  on  the  same  scale  of  proportion  between  his 
value  and  his  lime,  why  is  his  servitude  t(»  be  of  huiger  duration  than 
his  parents?  To  be  consistent  it  sho\ild  be  less,  liecause  if  his  tender 
years  admit  of  educ:ition  in  moral  habits  with  greater  certainty,  he 
need  in»t  serve  so  long  a  noviciate  to  (pialify  him  for  the  rights  of 
citizenship ;  the  only  reason  that  you  asNign  for  the  long  ajjprentice- 
ship  of  the  adult.  Hut  there  are  other  yet  more  spri«nis  objections  to 
this  part  of  the  scheme.  In  the  first  place  you  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  in  the  case  of  plantation  slaves,  the  father  of  the  child  is 
tot)  often  unknown  even  to  its  mother  ;  nor  is  tlie  relation  more  likely 
to  lie  acknowledged  when  it  entails  with  it  a  pecuniary  burthen,  and  a 
serious  |H‘rsonal  sacrifice;  the  option,  therefore,  which  you  give,  serves 
very  well  to  cheat  the  superficial  enquirer  into  an  acquiescence  in  the 
rinisonableness  of  an  infant  apprenticeship,  but  in  fact  it  will  but 
rarely  furnish  a  stdid  hope  of  redeeming  the  poor  child  frt)m  his 
eighteen  years  of  servitude.  It  would  have  been  more  honest  t<)  have 
enacted  at  once,  that  all  children  shall  be  apprenticed  the  age  of 
20  or  21,  for  such  must  be  the  case  at  least  nine  times  out  of  ten.  I 
hate  this  artful  cloaking  of  a  general  rule  in  the  guise  of  an  exception. 
The  gtmeral  rule  will  In;  the  10  years  of  servitude — the  parental  main¬ 
tenance  will  be  the  exception  ;  and  this  should  have  been  the  honest 
avowal  made  to  the  anti-slavery  party.  They  have  lately  heard 
enough  of  infant  slavery  to  comprehend  its  nu*uning.  I  suspect  that 
on  si*cond  thoughts,  they  will  snircely  hail  with  much  satisfaction  this  • 
thrt'ateiUHl  emigration  of  it  to  our  ctdonies. 

*  Hut  again:  you  cannot  but  l>e  aware  that  one  of  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  and  intolerable  of  all  the  incidents  of  slavery,  is  the  subjection  of 
yonng  feniales  to  the  power  of  their  owners.  Is  your  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  likely  tt»  remove  this  evil  ?  Will  it  diminish  opportunity,  or  re¬ 
strict  the  power  of  ctnnpulsion  ?  I  will  not  sav  that  it  will  have  the 
contrary  effect,  but  it  appears  to  me  most  likely  to  leave  matters 
exactly  where  they  wore.' 

The  scheme  of  apprenticed  labour  must  l>o  abandoned.  Where 
it  has  been  tried,  as  at  the  Cape  Colony,  it  has  been  found  alike 
oppressive  and  unprofitable.  The  West  India  proprietors  are 
beginning  to  perceive,  that  if  the  cry  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
is  to  prevail,  it  will  be  for  their  own  interest  to  consent  to  imme¬ 
diate  and  total  abolition,  rather  to  any  half  measures.  To  them, 
the  compromise  proposed  would  be  ruinous,  since  it  would  well 
nigh  double  the  cost  of  cultivation,  without  securing  to  them  any 
adeipiate  ei]ui valent. 

It  is  lielievcd,  however,  that  Ministers  will  not  persist  in  this 
part  of  the  plan,  and  that  modification  will  proposed  that  will 
essentially  change  its  whole  character.  The  scheme  of  sclf- 
reiiemption  must  also  be  given  up.  The  negro,  at  least,  owes  no 
compensation.  As  to  the  loan,  it  may  go  down  with  emancipa¬ 
tion,  but  certainly  not  without  it 
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*  It  has  bcHMi  obsiTvetl,  **  You  cannot  object  t<»  a  loan  on  West  Indian 
security ;  tor  ytui  contend  that  its  value  will  In*  improved  by  eman- 
cipatioii.”  I  admit  that  we  do  so  ;  but  it  must  bo  emancipaton  on 
our  own  terms.  It  must  be  total  and  immediate;  no  bmjrer  deferred 
than  till  an  etheient  police  can  be  established.  It  must  not  be  a  partial 
diluted  measure,  breakin*;  up  one  relation  of  the  parties,  to  substitute 
another  of  equal  hardship  and  more  dithcult  operation.  This  is  un¬ 
settling  one  system,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  can  work,  and  replacing  it 
w'ith  another,  with  such  a  jumble  of  bad  and  good,  that  it  becomes  in¬ 
operative  as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  though  it  retains  the  cruel  coercive 
principle.  We  must  not  be  fixed  with  an  indemnity  against  a  risk 
essentially  different  from  that  which  we  proposi'd.  It  is  what  the 
underwriters  call  a  deviation  from  the  policy :  of  course  it  discharges 
our  liability.* 

We  could  have  wished  that  the  zeal  of  “  Legion'”  had  been 
somewhat  more  tem|)ered  by  courtesy.  Such  language  and  such 
reasoning  as  we  meet  with  at  pp.  21,  22,  are  unworthy  of  the 
cause,  and  in(ve  adapted  to  give  pain  and  just  olience  than  to 
convince.  The  warmth  of  the  Writer's  feelings  does  him  honour, 
but  his  judgement  should  hold  a  tighter  rein. 


Art.  VIII.  LITERAllY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Glasgow,  has,  we  understand,  employed  the  leisure 
of  a  lingering  illness,  during  the  last  winter,  in  preparing  a  complete 
series  of  the  works  of  The  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographical  Notices, 
after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Southey  and  Dr.  Aikin’s  volumes  of  the  Early 
and  nu)re  Recent  British  Poets.  It  will  shortly  appear. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  will  form  the 
Forty-third  Volume  of  Dr.  I^ardner's  Cabinet  Cych»pa;dia,  and  will  be 
published  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Dictionary,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  1  large  Vol. 
bvo.  with  Maps.  A  Second  and  Improved  Edition  preparing. 

On  June  the  1st  will  Ire  published,  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
Green,  and  I^ngman's  Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books  for  18^13: 
comprising  a  fine  Collection  of  Bcarks  of  Prints,  including  many  of  the 
Galleries ;  Divinity  and  Ecclesiastictd  History,  Foreign  and  English  ; 
Valuable  Works  in  various  Foreign  Languages,  and  a  useful  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Works  on  Toirogruphy,  History,  Biography,  Poetry,  Voyages, 
and  Travels,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Elements  of  Musical  Composition ;  comprehendiiifl:  the  Rules  of 
Thorough  Biiss,  and  the  Theory  of  Tuning.  By  William  Crotch, 
Mus.  Doc.  A  New  Edition,  preparing,  in  small  4to. 
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Aiit.  IX.  WORKS  RKCKNTLV  PUBLISHED. 


AtTRONOMT. 

AstronomicRl  Observations,  made  at  the 
Observatory  of  Cambridge,  for  the  year 
iH.Stf.  By  George  Biddell  Airy,  Ksq« 
Plumian  l*rof.  of  Astron.,  and  Kx- 

5)er.  in  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Cambridge, 

lioya!  Quarto.  Idi. 

EDUCATION. 

Uinta  for  the  Formation  and  Manages 
ineiit  of  Sunday  Se'liools.  By  the  Uev. 
J.  C.  NVigram,  M..^.,  Secretary  to  the 
National  ^hool  Sen  iety.  25. 

HISTORY. 

nu*  Annual  Hiatorian  for  18S3;  com¬ 
prising  the  Events  of  the  Frevious  Year. 
By  Ingram  Cobbin,  A.M.  Ihmo.  85.  clotlu 

StISCCLI.ANF.ors. 

Tlie  Criisad(Ts;  or.  Scenes,  Events, 
and  Characters,  from  the  'limes  of  the 
Crusades.  By  Thomas  Keightly.  With 
\  iews,  Ac.  65.  tut»  Cloth  lettered. 

Insects  and  their  Habitations.  A  Book 
for  Children.  With  many  Engravings.  Is. 

Persian  Fables,  for  Young  and  OKI.  By 
the  Hev.  II.  G.  Keene,  M..\.  With 
Kightetm  Illustrative  Engravings.  Is. 

.\  Hesidenev  at  the  Court  of  l..ondon. 
By  the  Ilonburabte  HichartI  Kush,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  I*Ieni|H)tentlary 
to  the  Cnited  States  of  America,  from 
1817  lo  I8<5.  Hvo.  \U. 

Authentic  Ix'tters  from  Cp|>er  Canada: 
with  an  Account  of  Canadian  Field  Sjnrrts. 
By  ‘r.  W.  Magrath,  Esq.  Editi'd  by  the 
Hev.  '1'.  UMdclitI’;  with  etchings  by  Samuel 
louver,  Esq.,  U.Ii.A.  Os. 

TOETRY. 

Headings  in  Poetry.  A  Sideclion  from 
the  best  English  Poets,  from  SjHMiscr  to 
the  Pn*sent  '1  ime  :  and  SiMvimcns  of  seve¬ 
ral  American  P»H*ts  of  deservetl  reputation  : 
with  a  History  of  English  Poetry,  and  an 
Essay  on  Versilication.  Cloth  lettered, 
is.  6</. 

TOLITICAL. 

Whom  arc  we  to  look  to?  or.  Things 
as  they  .\re.  Some  brief  remarks  on  the 
present  state  of  Parties  in  this  country. 
••  Cui  Fklas  Videas.”  Is. 

A  Letter  from  Lt'gion  to  the  Right 
Hon.  K.  G.  Suuiley,  u}>on  his  Scheme  fur 


the  Abolition  of  Colonial  Slavery,  and  con¬ 
taining  suggestions  of  a  plan  really  **  safe 
and  satisfactory  *’  in  its  character.  H. 

A  Pltn  for  the  Reconciliation  of  all 
Interests  in  the  Emanci{)ation  of  West 
India  Slaves.  By  John  Hancock, M.D.  (id. 

The  Book  of  Rights;  or.  Constitutional 
.^cts  and  Parliamentary  Proceeilings  af¬ 
fecting  Civil  and  Religious  Lilierty  in  Eng¬ 
land,  irom  Magna  Charta  to  the  present 
time.  Hi.sturically  arranginl,  with  Notes 
and  Observations.  By  Edgar  Taylor, 
F.S..\.  (>5.  (k/.  extra  cloth  boards. 

The  Interests  of  the  Country,  and  the 
Prosptets  of  West  Indian  Planters,  mutu¬ 
ally  secured  by  the  immediate  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  By  James  Cropjicr.  Second 
edition.  Is. 

Wages  or  the  Whip,  An  F^ssay  on  the 
Ctunparative  Cost  and  ^’roduetiveness  of 
Free  and  Slave  I.abour.  By  Jnsiah 
Condor.  Author  of  the  IVIodern  Tra¬ 
veller,”  Ac.  Ac.  Pvo,  25.  (id. 

A  Vindication  <»f  the  Loan  of 
£l;),00(»,0()0  to  the  West  India  Planters, 
showing  that  it  may  not  only  bt*  lent  with 
)>erfe('t  safety.'but  with  immense  advantage 
Ikith  to  the  West  Indians  and  to  the  |ieople 
of  England.  By  James  Cropper.  Hvo.  6d. 

Considerations  on  Civil  Establishments 
of  Religion.  By  11.  Heugh,  D.L).  bvo. 
25.  iid, 

A  Critique  on  Hr.  Ralph  Wardlnw’s 
Sermon,  “  Civil  Estublishmeiits  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;**  showing  that  it  is  unfounded  in 
scripture,  contradicteil  by  ecclesiastical 
history,  is  based  on  what  is  not  true,  and 
is  alike  repudiated  by  sound  criticism  and 
conclusive  argument.  By  Alexander 
Fleming,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Neilston. 

THEOLOGY. 

Christianity  Epitomisetl,  with  Antithesis 
analytical  and  illustrative  of  the  Pfl|)aoy. 
Contents  ;  —  Israelitish  Christianity  — 
Christianity  typical  and  psalmotlic — His¬ 
toric  Christianity  to  the  close  of  the  first 
century — The  Atonement — 'I'hc  Per¬ 
sonality  and  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
—  Historic  Christianity  to  the  close  of  the 
sei'ond  century — Pagan  IMiilosophy — Pro¬ 
gressive  Christianity  to  the  Constantine 
era — 'fhe  Pa|>acy  contrasted  ^vith  Christi¬ 
anity—  StHianism  repellwl— 'rrinitarianism 
advocated— The  attributes  of  Faith— Justi- 
tu'atiun  —  Christian  identity— Sabbatic  de¬ 
secration,  Ac.  Ac.  8j.  cloth  boards. 


